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A BASIC Upheaval is transforming Asia. A political 
and social revolution of cosmic proportions, com- 
pounded of nationalism, anti-imperialism, and the 
rising protest of the masses against bleak and 
grinding poverty, is agitating and conMilsing the 
lives of one billion people. Since 1945, the close 
of World War II, eight new nations have come into 
existence in Asia and a vast structure of colonial 
rule has virtually disappeared, Icaring behind it 
only a few shaky remnants of European imperial- 
ism in Malaya and Indochina. 

In the process of this Asian revolution new con- 
stitutions arc being written, landlords arc being 
dispossessed or liquidated in favor of the peas- 
antry, grandiose schemes for obliterating illitcracj" 
and reducing the hazards of disease arc being de- 
vised, and ambitious blueprints for industrializa- 
tion arc being drawn up. Never before have the 
lives and patterns of culture of so many people in 
such a large area of our globe been so rapidly 
changed. In China alone the population is esti- 
mated at 475,000,000 inhabiting an area of one 
and a half million square miles. India and Pakistan 
add another 400,000,000 souls and about the 
same land area. And Southeast Asia, a region of 
great geographical and racial diversity, including 
Indonesia, Siam, Burma, Indochina, hfalnya, and 
the Philippines, supports more than 150,000,000 
Asians on an area of about one and a quarter mil- 
lion square miles. Nearly cver^'where among these 
teeming millions a new spirit is openly manifesting 
itself. Dean Acheson, the American Sccrctar>’ of 
State, observ’Cd, “Resignation is no longer (he 
t>’pica! emotion of Asia. It has given way to hope, 
to a sense of effort, and in many cases to a rc.al 
sense of anger.”* 

WTiile the present volume is a study of the vari- 
ous historical constituents which developed, con- 
verged. and interacted on each other to bring 
about, finally, the independent states of the Union 
of India and Pakistan, tliis iniroductoiy section 
will briefly survey basic conditions and trends in 
Asia as a whole. No one segment of Asia can be 
clearly understood without reference to the larger 
pattern of svhich it forms a pan. Each nation is 
distinctive from its neighbors yet similar to them 
in that it reflects common basic needs, a new polit- 
ical nationalism, and new* social urges. It follows, 
therefore, that Pakistan and India arc each !q^a- 
ralc entities but also integral parts cf the larger 
Asian whole, both influenced by and yet haring 
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influence upon cvcnis in Pdinp. Dntnvin. R.nn- 
poon. Sinpnporc, nnci nnnphol:. 

As late ns ihc closinp dccatics of ihc nineteenth 
ccnuir>' people in this country’ could still spcnl; of 
the “unchanpinp Ilnst.” At this time China could 
he described as n sleeping plant under the torpid 
mlc of the Manchu dynasty, and n popular school 
histors- published in 1863 in New Vorl^ advised its 
readers that “China, a vast count r\* of eastern Asia, 
may be almost said to have no Iiistors' of any in- 
terest to ib.c pen era 1 reader, it has so fesv revolu- 
tions or political chanpes to record,"^ India and 
Southeast Asia were still under the firm control 
of British. Trench, and Dutch rulers, and sscrc 
apparently satisfied with, or at least resipned to, 
their status as the WTiite Man*s Burden. 

Durinp the past half-centurs*. however, rcvolu- 
tionar>‘ chanpes h.avc taken place with amazinp 
rapidity in Asia, There has been dcvciopinp an 
accelerating movement whose objectives may be 
said to be “political independence, social equality, 
a rising standard of living, access to knowledge 
and the fruits of knowledge, and international 
security.**^ 1 1 was these aims that emerged early 
in the program of the Indian National Congress 
founded in 1SS5; they were back of the national- 
istic crusade and subsequent martyrdom of Jose 
Rizal in the Philippines in 1S96, and they inspired 
the publication in 1924 of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Three Principles of the People. 

WTiai were the basic factors behind this modem 
awakening of Asia? In general, it was the impact 
of western culture that brought new economic 
forces and disturbing and challenging political 
ideas. The introduction of western education cre- 
ated a small intellectual elite that was stirred by 
the slor>* of the growth of representative and dem- 
ocratic government in western Europe. The ex- 
ploits of Giuseppe Garibaldi, Camillo Cavour, and 
Louis Kossuth and the gospel of nationalism of 
Joseph Mazzini created the spark and fanned the 
flame of nationalism- In short, as a former Lieu- 
tenant Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies 
has put it, . . This access to the storehouse of 
Western history^ and science revealed to him [the 
educated Asian] that nationalism was the concen- 
trated force behind the exploits of Europe and the 
United States.”^ Christian nussions throughout 
Asia also played an important role as centers for 
the dififusion of w’estera ways of life. 

Before the penetration of western imperialism. 


the m.ass of Asian people lived in their villages, 
isolated and self-contained. The impact of west- 
ern economy brought with it a more widespread 
use of money, the introduction of cash crops, nesv 
legal concepts of property and with them fre- 
quently the increase of rural peasant debt, the 
decline of native handicrafts, and the drawing 
of the heretofore subsistence economy of the 
peasant into the vortex of world economic forces 
with their intermittent menace of depression. All 
of this economic impact was disturbing and un- 
settling, as the major direction and control of 
Asian economy passed into the hands of west- 
ern businessmen. 

This csploilation of the natural resources of 
Asia by western capitalism also stimulated the na- 
tionalistic movement in the area and gave it strong 
ammunition to attack western economic imperial- 
ism for its plundering and predatory’ techniques. 
In the ease of India, v,’c shall see that this accusa- 
tion was a powerful motive force behind its na- 
tionalism. It may be said, however, that while one 
may easily find examples of ruthless exploitation 
by western capitalism in Asia, they’ have not been 
the rule. 

A well known authority’ on the Dutch East 
Indies supports this %’iew in this rich colonial area, 
claiming that the Europeans by’ reason of their 
managerial skill and technical knowledge “prob- 
ably contributed more to the national income [of 
the Islands] than they’ received.’'^ in taking into 
consideration the many business failures in tropi- 
cal areas, it appears that most foreign capital has 
earned only moderate returns. “Thus while for- 
eign participation in the financial development of , 
Southeast Asia,” writes an American economist, 
“has been called ‘ruthless imperialism’ by’ some, 
it has been largely responsible for such modem 
industrial development as has occurred. Without 
such participation the rate of industrial change 
throughout the area might well carr}’ out the adage 
that the East is not to be hurried.”® 

Wliile the Asian nationalist’s indictment against 
the W^est’s economic exploitation has been exag- 
gerated, on every’ hand there has apparently been 
ample eWdence to support his case, for compared 
with the standards of li\’ing in such nations as 
Canada, the United States, and Great Britain, the 
majority of people in AlSie live amid conditions of 
unbelievable squalor, pro\ided with barely enough 
food to keep alive, let alone to enjoy health. One 
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Unired Svmcs corrc^porulcnf. nHcr visltinp the 
penned n depressing picture of Asinn poverty: 

Hen: h n proMem to ctjallcngc t?ic world’s Jnicllt- 
pence: over onc-h;ttf the world’s peoples living on 
onedenth of the world’s surface (and not by any 
means the most prosluctive one-tenth), living there in 
\sanl, in misers', breeding lilc guinea pigs and dying 
by the millions each year from preventable diseases 
or In periodic famines, T*n>m one end of Asia to the 
other one svaIVs always with miser)* by his side." 

NMiilc in some instances — ns will be shown in 
India — imperialistic rule can be charged with im- 
peding industriali/alion or failing to carry* through 
certain essential agrarian reforms, in the main the 
poverty of Asia can be attributed to customs, tra- 
ditions, and institutions lying deep and tenaciously 
within the pattern of culture of the various socie- 
ties. Tire mere act of achieving independence does 
not automalic:dly solve deep-seated economic 
problems, a truth that such nations ns India and 
Pahistan liavc been finding it difilcult to understand. 

In Asia there .arc too ninny people on too little 
land; this land Ls not tilled efficiently, and the 
w^c;dih that is produced goes in large part into 
tlic pockets of rich merchants, moneylenders, and 
landlords. Tlic population density has reached 
a high level in most Asian countries and, despite 
a high mortality rate, the annual pace of natural 
incrc.asc in some areas has reached 1.5 per cent. 
Tlic significance of this can he understood when 
it is pointed out that a natural increase of 1 per 
cent a year doubles the population in seventy 
years. Indonesia is a good ease in point. Its pop- 
ulation in 1800 w*as about eight million; in 1940 
its teeming islands supported seventy million peo- 
ple. Java alone had a population of nearly fifty 
million crowded into an area no larger than our 
own state of New York. 

In general, the same demographic picture holds 
true in other parts of Southeast Asia. Tlic Philip- 
pines in its first census gave the population in 
1903 as over seven million; by 1939 it was six- 
teen million, and in Burma during the same time 
span the increase was from ten to sixteen million. 
In the Indian sub-continent the advance of public 
health has brought about a distinct reduction in 
death rates but little change in the high birth 
rate, with the result that from 1872 to 1941 the 
population increased from 256 to 389 million, 
a gain of 52 per cent. 


Populaiion pressure docs not necessarily bring 
about low standards of living, ns witness the Brit- 
ish Isles, which is a densely populated area with 
a relatively high standard of living. But Britain 
is n higldy industrialized county and can com- 
mand the latest developments in science and 
technology. In contrast, Asinn countries arc pre- 
dominantly agricultural, industrial resources arc 
underdeveloped, and all economic activity is char- 
acterized by low productivity. The highest wheat 
yield, for example, is less than one-third of that 
in IZuropc. Since tlic close of the Second World 
War in 1945 there has actually been a food deficit 
in China, Malaya, Ceylon, Japan, and the Indian 
Union. While this alarming situation stems bas- 
ically from population pressure, civil w'ars and 
political instability have seriously interfered with 
agriculture, especially rice production, and to 
these factors have been added foreign exchange 
difficulties. 

Tlic net effect of all these negative economic 
factors is a low standard of living for the masses, 
and in many instances stark poverty. The per 
capita annual income in China has been estimated 
to be S23, in India $43, and in Indochina $35. 
Contrast these figures svith an income per person 
of $1269 in the United States and $660 in the 
Brilisli Isles. Another w’ay of appreciating the 
economic backwardness of Asia is to point out that 
four western nations (the United States, Britain, 
France, and Germany), while containing only 
13 per cent of the world’s population, yet own 
nearly 50 per cent of its goods, 

Tlic forces of social revolution and political 
nationalism now convulsing and transforming Asia 
arc less than a century old. In the Philippines the 
“new thought,” the impact of western political 
liberalism, came to the islands in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century'. Tlicrc was much criticism 
of Spanish rule, and the vicc-like grip of the 
landlords on the land gave rise to mounting dis- 
content. The Philippine national movement had 
its real birth when a group of young patriots, in- 
cluding Jose Rizal, formed the Young Filipino 
Party in the early 1890’s. Rizal, a brilliant thinker 
and propagandist, exposed the evils of Spanish 
rule in novels like The Social Cancer, In 1896 he 
was arrested and shot by the authorities; this es- 
tablished his status as a martyr, and his memory 
served to strengthen the resolve of the Filipino 
nationalists to secure their freedom. 
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'IIjc Spnni«.h-Amcrican War In 1898 compli- 
calcti the stUialion, for, nflcr Milicilinj’ the aid 
of 1‘ilipino patriots to help defeat the Spanish 
forces, the United Stales was compelled to pul 
down the '‘puerillas,” led hy lunilio Apdiinaldo, 
who liai! demanded immediate independence. 
After tlie fip.htinp. ended in the spring: of 1901 
the Uniletl States took over the task of colonial 
. mlnnnistration. Our rule in the main was mild 
and paternalistic. Disease anil illiteracy were at- 
tacked encrpctically and our educational system 
l^ccamc a model for colonial dependencies cver)'- 
wliere. 

A Lejdslativc Assembly was set up in 1907 and 
from tlic outset the Nationalist Tarty, apitnling 
for independence, became the most innuentink 
Tins orpani/niion made sweeping promises: “After 
independence you will have no taxes, you will liavc 
to do less work to feed yourselves, and you will 
have plenty of time for fiestas.*’-'^ Tliis is not to 
imply that all or even the larger part of the ap- 
peal of the nationalists in the Philippines and 
ciscuherc in Asia was misrepresentation; but un- 
doubtedly wild promises were made to the masses 
and it was these promises of Utopia, so frequently 
made, which explain why there has been so much 
strife and discontent in the Philippines and other 
former Asian dependencies after independence 
failed to secure the millennium. As we will sec 
in a later chapter, this has been the ease in the 
Indian Union. 

While the Congress of the United States as early 
as 1916 promised the Philippines independence as 
soon as stability was achieved, it svas not until 
1934 that outright independence was guaranteed 
following a ten-year transitional period. During 
this decade the Philippine Commonwealth, while 
practically self-governing, was to be subject to 
general supervisory powers retained by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. In 1945 the Com- 
monwealth was established with Manuel Quezon 
as the first president. 

The growth of nationalism in the Philippines 
was paralleled in all the other Asian dependencies 
controlled by western nations, but elsewhere it did 
not receive the sympathy and encouragement ac- 
corded it by the United States. While Britain, it 
is true, did recognize the aspirations of nationalism 
in India, Burma, and Ceylon, her gestures in this 
direction were usually belated and half-hearted. 
And as for the Dutch and the French regimes in 


the Hast Indies and Indochina, there was only the 
pious hope that paternalistic government might 
continue indefinitely. 

In Indochina, an area larger than Texas, where 
tlic peasants Iiavc had to endure a pitiably low 
. sl:indard of living and where in some areas over- 
population results in 60 per cent of the farmers 
owning less than one acre of land, the nationalists 
complained of the low wages paid to workers, the 
liigh taxes, and the refusal of the French to 
train the people for self-government. An edu- 
cated minority was being produced in the French 
scliools, but this articulate and ambitious group 
found little place for itself in the administra- 
tion. Til ere were warnings uttered by Frenchmen 
against this policj". One wrote in Le Monde, a 
Paris newspaper, “France cannot educate elite 
groups , . . unless she really intends to use them. 
Docs one heal a boiler if one docs not intend to 
use its stcarn?”^ 

By the end of the nineteenth century Indochi- 
nese nationalists avidly seized upon the teachings 
of Rousseau, read (he lessons of the French Revo-' 
lution, and admired the progress made by the 
Asiatic nation Japan. During the First World War 
100,000 workers and soldiers were sent to western 
Europe, and they relumed with strange and excit- . 
ing ideas. 

In the 1920*s nationalism steadily forged ahead, 
and in 1930 a revolt was staged but was easily and 
ruthlessly put down. The most dynamic and best 
organized of the nationalist groups was the 
Communist, which had a very competent leader, 
Nguycn-Ai-Quoc, later better known as Ho Chi 
Minh. Bom in Annam, this radical eventually 
made his way to France, where he joined the Com- 
munist party. After 1918 he went to Russia, where 
he learned well the trade of making revolution. 
Back in Indochina his party carried out under- 
ground activities and was the main support of the 
Viet Minh, or the “League for the Independence 
of Viet Nam,” set up in 1939. 

Nationalism in the former Dutch East Indies • 
was bom on the Muslim island of Java, where the 
influence of the Muslim revival in the Near East 
and Egypt in the late nineteenth century led to the 
founding in 1908 of an organization for the re- 
viving and strengthening of Islam. Religious, aims 
soon gave way to politics, and in 1913 a political 
congress asked for evolutionary self-government 
within the Dutch Empire. 
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Aficr 1918 ihc Indonesian nntionnlisl movement 
became more radical, and in 1926-1927 there were 
armed revolts in Java and .Sumatra. In 1927 the 
P.artai Nnsional Indonesia was set up under the 
leadership of Sukarno, who ultimately was to be- 
come the Ic.idcr of the Ucpublic of Indonesia, Two 
yc.irs later this party was dissolved and its leader, 
Sukarno, arrested and interned. 

Unlike t!ic Americans in the Plulippines, and 
more timorous and cautious than the British in 
India and Cevlon. the Dutch pave little encourage- 
ment to the nationalistic aspirations of their island 
wards, A representative body was indeed created 
for the islands in 1918. hut it was far from being 
a rc.al parliament: and, while Indonesians were 
widely used in the administrative scn'iccs, 92 per 
cent of the oflicials in the higher brackets were 
nuropcan. Dutch rule was paternal and nowlicrc 
was tropical agriculture as well guided as in the 
East Indies, Tlic population for the first time en- 
joyed a slight margin over bare subsistence and 
increased at a rapid rate. However, in the field 
of politics the Dutch followed n conscrN'niive pol- 
icy utiliring what colonial administrators call “In- 
direct Rule,'* a system that utilized and worked 
through already existing native institutions when- 
ever possible. We will see that the British fol- 
lowed a similar policy in those parts of India 
known as the Native States. 

The origin and development of nationalism and 
social revolution in China parallels these forces 
that we have already briefly examined in other 
Asian areas with, however, certain significant dif- 
ferences. China was not on the surface an out- 
right colonial dependency. Imperialistic control 
w.as exercised by n number of indirect techniques, 
such ns the control of tariff 'revenues, extraterri- 
toriality, and spheres of influence. In addition, 
reform in China had to be directed not only to- 
ward ending imperialistic controls but also toward 
modernizing its own governmental structure, which 
was hopelessly backward and inept. These efforts 
were also complicated by the fact that while Chi- 
nese leaders progressively succeeded in unshack- 
ling their country from old imperialistic bonds, 
they were confronted by the danger of having to 
accept far stronger and more painful manacles 
fashioned by their neighbors, the Japanese. 

Omens of change and social revolt in China can 
be traced as fan back as the Taiping Rebellion in . 
1850. This confused and ill-organized peasant re- 


form movement failed, and it was not until the 
lK90*s tlini a new revolutionary movement 
emerged, dedicated to the ovcrtlirow of the hated 
Nfanchu emperor and the abolition of the many 
galling privileges enjoyed by foreign powers in 
Cliina, ITc final outcome was the October Revo- 
lution of 1911, tlic abdication of the Manchu dy- 
nasty. and the proclamation of a Republic. Be- 
hind this achievement were the personality and 
program of Dr. Sun Yal-sen, a reformer and na- 
tionalist who had dedicated his life to the creation 
of a new China. Dr. Sun's program is contained in 
his Three Principles of the People, in which he 
advocated (I) nationalism, or freedom of China 
from alien domination; (2) democracy, or govern- 
ment by the people; and (3) livelihood, or eco- 
nomic security for the people. 

Tlic new Republic did not find the going smooth. 
It came under the control of war lords and ceased 
to symbolize the spirit of reform in China. At 
Canton, however, Sun Yal-sen established a rival 
party, the Kuomintang, and a Nationalist govern- 
mcm. Tins new regime received valuable aid from 
Soviet Russia at a time when the western powers 
were either lukewarm or openly hostile to the Na- 
tionalists. In 1925 Dr. Sun died, but his work was 
carried on by a capable disciple, Chiang Kai-shek, 
whose armies the following year carried out the 
famous Northern Expedition, destroying the preda- 
tory war lords and gaining control of the Yangtze 
Valley, By 1928 the Nationalist ofTcnsivc had been 
completely successful and General Chiang was 
ensconced in his new capital at Peking. 

•In 1927, however, a split had occurred within 
the Kuomintang. One wing of the Nationalists, 
the left, followed Communist ideology and sought 
a far-reaching social revolution. The right wing, 
more conservative, represented the middle class 
and above all the wealthy financial groups. The 
result was a purge, the ousting and exile of the 
pro-Communists., “The purpose of the right-wing 
Kuomintang, now in the saddle, was to eradicate 
from party and government not only the Commu- 
nists but also all liberal elements interested in 
fundamental political and social reform.''^® 

During the decade 1927-1937 much was done 
by the Nationalist government to expand industry, 
to promote education and public health, and to 
bring in qualified engineers and technicians. Above 
all, the “New Tide’,’ or the Chinese Renaissance, 
stimulated nationalism, changed old ways and 
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Japan anti apain^t western imperialism. Hy 1931 
China !)ad 17.000 ^llu!cnls in 34 collcpcs, and 
anotJiiT 234,000 were in .secondnr}' .scIjooIs. ScJioh 
nrly journals appeared and university publications, 
like The iViMv Tide of Pekinp University, became 
the vehicle for the diffusion of new ideas. A litcr- 
ar>* revolution was also carried out. in which the 
famous scimlar Or, Hu Sliili sponsored tlic use of 
the popular lanpunpc of the people rather than 
the classical form of the past. 

A start !)ad also been made by tlic Nationalist 
povcrnmcnl in the direction of securing control 
over its tariff and removing the numerous privi- 
Icpcs enjoyed hy nationals of western powers. Tltis 
program was abruptly halted when imperialism 
had to be combated from another quarter, Japan. 
In 1931 Japan seized Manchuria and subsequently 
began to expand into north China, Chiang ignored 
this threat from the north and instead concen- 
trated upon crushing svhni he regarded as an even 
greater menace at home. The purge of the left 
wing from the Kuomintang had not eliminated 
Communist infiucncc in China. In 1931 Commu- 
nists had set up their own government in Kiangsi 
province, proceeding to cnrr>' out agrarian reforms 
and to wage guerilla warfare. Their two top lead- 
ers were Mao Tsc-tung and Chu Teh. It was 
against the Communists rather than the foreign 
invader that Chiang concentrated his military 
posver and in a full scale offensive in 1934 the 
Communists were scattered and forced to retreat 
in their Long March of some six thousand miles 
to a new base at Ycnan. 

As Japan pushed relentlessly into China from 
the north, there was increasing dissatisfaction, 
especially from the student organizations, with 
Chiang's civil war against the Communists, Fi- 
nally, in December 1936, a measure of unity was 
restored, with Nanking and the Communists 
pledged to fight the common foe. But it was 
an unstable alliance. The Nationalist regime had 
moved far to the right since the early days of 
Sun Yat-sen’s idealistic program. It was a highly 
conservative, one-party government. On the 
other hand, the Communists championed a pro- 
gram of nationalization and reform whose every 
plank was anathema to Chiang and his bourgeois 
supporters. In essence, the Japanese invasion 
merely furnished a temporary distraction; once it 


was removed, both forces would inevitably return 
to the original struggle. 

As the Indian sub-continent is the main theme 
of the chapters that follow, there is no need at this 
point to discuss the rise of nationalism and the 
many-sided effects of the impact of western cul- 
ture upon Indian life and institutions. It may be 
said, however, that in Indin, as in the greater part 
of Asia, the following conditions held true: (1) 
Western powers controlled the great majority of 
the capital invested in modem real estate, planta- 
tions, trade, and industr>', (2) The masses of the 
people were mainly tillers of the soil; a small pro- 
portion went to the cities for factory employment 
but usually failed to belter their economic status. 
(3) A great socio-cuUural transformation was tak- 
ing place compounded of nesv educational meth- 
ods; the decay of old faiths and loyalties; the rise 
of feminism; the establishment of a modem press 
comprising periodicals and newspapers; and the 
strong overriding belief of the western educated 
intellectuals that much of the indigenous pattern 
of culture must be swept away, or at least modi- 
fied, in favor of democracy, technology, and mod- 
em science. (4) As in all of the Asian regions we 
have discussed, it was the middle class that was the 
spearhead for reform. Gladstonian Liberalism, 
with its belief in suffrage reform, representative 
government, justice in the courts, and an efficient 
civil service, was the program of most early twenti- 
eth-century' Asian nationalists. It was not until 
the late 1930’s that one could discern the rise of 
a definite socio-economic movement having social- 
istic and even communistic goals. (5) The prevail- 
ing idea of most nationalists was that independence 
would solve all; that once the imperialist was 
expelled, his Asian victims would at once enter a 
promised land. 

It was the onset of global war in 1939 that accel- 
erated the tempo of Asian nationalism. Through- 
out the United Nations there was much sincere 
discussion of '‘What do we stand for?” and 'What 
are our peace aims?” and at the same time there 
was a recognition of the fundamental contradiction 
inherent in fighting Nazi imperialism while, at the 
same time, the democratic nations maintained their 
species of imperialism over much of Africa and 
Asia. The promulgation of the Atlantic Charter 
in 1941 by the president of the United States and 
the prime minister of Great Britain, with its an- 
nouncement that “They respect the right of all 
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peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live . , . seemed to Asian na- 
tionalists a pledge hy the great imperial powers 
of the volunlarj' liquidation of their colonial em- 
pires. Tlic Cripps mission to India in the spring 
of 1942 and the British cmissar>’'s pledge that at 
the conclusion of the conflict India would be 
free to frame its o\\*n fom^ of government also 
encouraged the aspirations of Asian nationalism. 
Wendell Willkic in his widely read book One World 
called upon the imperial powers to liquidate their 
empires and draw up a definite time table of free- 
dom. Tlic former United States Undcr-Sccrctar>' 
of State, Sumner Welles, declared in a widely 
quoted statement that victor>» must bring with it 
the liberation of all peoples, that the age of im- 
perialism was ended. Tlic right of a people to their 
freedom would have to be recognized and the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter be guaranteed 
to tlic world as a whole. 

On the field of battle Japanese victories de- 
stroyed the widely held belief that western nations, 
especially Britain and the United States, were 
invincible. As they occupied the Dutch East 
Indies, the Philippines, French Indochina, British 
Malaya, and Burma, the Japanese disseminated 
a continuous stream of anti-western propaganda. 
In the Dutch Indies they launched the so-called 
“Three A Movement,” which advertised Japan as 
the Light of Asia, the Protector of Asia, and the 
Leader of Asia. In the occupied areas the Japanese 
paid careful attention to the impressionable youths 
and students, giving them military drill and indoc- 
trinating them with Japanese ideology. 

It is little wonder, then, that after the wave of 
Japanese conquest had subsided the colonial 
dependencies, in most instances, had no intention 
of returning to the stains quo ante bclliim. Ulti- 
mately, in the disturbed five years that followed VJ 
Day, six new nations emerged: Burma, Ceylon, 
the Indian Union, the Republic of the Philippines, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia. In a slightly different 
category were two additional new governments: 
Communist China, which had triumphed over the 
Nationalist regime of Chiang Kai-shek, and the 
Republic of Korea, which had been sponsored by 
the United Nations. 

The young nations liberated from the yoke of 
western imperialism have not found much tran- 
quillity in their new status of independence. Burma 
is a good case in point. During the war Aung San 


had emerged as the outstanding champion of 
Burmese nationalism, first against the British and 
then against the Japanese. With the achievement 
of peace, Aung San succeeded in obtaining the 
promise of independence from the British Labour 
government, but, even before this could be real- 
ized, factional disputes had broken out in Burma 
which culminated in the brutal assassination of 
Aung San and six of his ministers. A new leader, 
Tliakin Nu, became the head of the Burmese gov- 
ernment, and independence was celebrated on 
January 4, 1948, amid the chants of yellow-robed 
Buddhist priests and volleys of gunfire. While these 
ceremonies were being carried out, however, the 
country was in a state of chronic unrest; and, as 
the Burmese Chief Justice of the High Court ob- 
scr\’cd, “It should be a happy time for us, this day 
of our independence. But I look upon it with 
foreboding. What do you see when you look out 
of my window? Armed guards. Is this what ‘free- 
dom* mcans?”^^ 

Events soon justified this ofriciaPs disquietude, 
for in the spring of 1948 the country was rent by 
civil war that quickly assumed a highly confused 
character. At least four main dissident groups, 
including “Red Flag Trotzkyite” Communists and 
the “White Flag Stalinist*’ Communists, were en- 
gaged. In the ensuing struggle some thirty thou- 
sand lives were lost, millions of dollars of damage 
was done to property, and the country was 
brought to the brink of bankruptcy. No wonder 
that a Burmese high official later declared that in- 
dependence was a “gamble that went wrong.”^^ 
In 1950 the situation improved somewhat. Many 
of the rebels were rounded up and the British 
Commonwealth countries eased the desperate 
financial situation by granting a loan of six mil- 
lion pounds to Thakin Nu’s government. Much 
remains to be done, however, before law and 
order is achieved. Government forces are in pos- 
session of the main towns, but the Burmese 
countryside is still virtually a “no man’s land.” 

The new Dominion of Ceylon is a notable ex- 
ception to the conditions of financial stress and 
political instability found in Burma and in most 
of the liberated Asian countries. This beautiful 
little island just off the southernmost part of India 
is prosperous, well governed, and happily busy with 
proihising schemes for social and educational re- 
form. Ceylon’s great neighbors, the Indian Union 
and Pakistan, have not been so fortunate. As we 
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will see in a later chapter, independence for these 
new states was accompanied by wholesale massa- 
cre and the migration of millions of refugees. 
India in particular has been plagued by a serious 
food shortage. 

As for the Philippines, the prospect is none too 
reassuring. The expulsion of the Japanese from 
the Islands brought freedom but also left behind 
gutted cities, smashed docks and harbors, and 
disarranged communications. While the United 
States committed itself to make free grants of more 
than two billion dollars to help in rehabilitation, 
the burden of removing the scars of war has 
proved to be a heavy one for the young Republic. 
The Philippines are rich in natural resources but 
the masses of the people are poor. The taos 
(peasants) are mainly illiterate, easy-going, and 
lax. Much of their money goes to the landlord 
and the moneylender. Because of the wide gap 
between the wealthy middle class and the agrarian 
aristocracy, on the one hand, and the peasants on 
the other, social unrest was^rising rapidly on the 
eve of World War II. Since 1945 unrest has reached 
serious dimensions. In 1942 the guerilla organiza- 
tion called the Huks had been formed to harry the 
Japanese invader. In addition to fighting against 
the foreign overlord the Huks began to carry out 
agrarian reforms, and in the process many land- 
lords were killed. Following peace the farmer- 
guerillas refused to disarm, kept the land they had 
taken, defied the government of President Manuel 
Roxas, and continued their terroristic activities 
against the landlords, and then against the police' 
and soldiery of the government which sought to 
destroy them. 

Five years after the close of the war, unrest, out- 
rages, and sporadic fighting still existed in the 
Philippines. And, to make matters worse, there 
were disturbing evidences of corruption in the 
government. While Luis Taruc, the Huk leader, 
claims to be a Filipino first and seems to have no 
intention of accepting dictation from Moscow, 
there is little doubt that he follows Communist 
ideology. It was evident, also, that the government 
was not living within its means. The huge credits 
supplied by the United States were exhausted and 
the government was borrowing heavily. By 1950 
it was apparent that, unless the government were 
purged of scandal and graft and unless basic 
agrarian reforms were initiated, President Elpidio 
Quirino’s administration might well suffer the 


same fate as befell the Kuomintang Nationalists 
in China. The Huks and their allies would come 
to power and no one could hazard whether they 
would be free agents or would become the satel- 
lites of Russian communistic imperialism. 

It is hard to present an adequate discussion 
of postwar trends in Indonesia. The general pic- 
ture has been one of confusion and bewildering 
complexity. Following Japanese surrender it was 
six weeks before British troops arrived to round up 
enemy prisoners and establish an interim allied 
authority. Two days after the surrender, however, 
the Indonesian Nationalists, Sukarno and Hatta, 
proclaimed the independence of the Republic of 
Indonesia. There followed five years of negotia- 
tion punctuated by intermittent fighting. The 
British occupation forces soon turned over their 
responsibilities to the Dutch, who attempted to 
work out some satisfactory agreement with the 
Indonesian Nationalists. In 1946 the Netherlands 
government offered self-government qualified by 
a few special powers retained by the Dutch. 

Little progress was made toward a solution, 
however, and in May 1947 the Dutch forces took 
‘‘police action” against the Republic. In the fol- 
lowing summer the quarrel was brought before the 
United Nations, and this body appointed a special 
Committee of Good Offices to mediate between 
the contestants. Agreements were signed, but mu- 
tual suspicions and intermittent outbreaks of ter- 
rorism blocked a satisfactory solution, and again 
in December 1948 Dutch forces initiated their 
second “police action” against the Indonesians. 
The final outcome was a Round Table Conference 
held at the Hague from August to December, 
1949, in which nearly complete agreement was 
reached between the Dutch and Indonesian nego- 
tiators. 

Sovereignty was turned over to the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia, a federal govern- 
ment consisting of fifteen states of which the 
dominant one was the Indonesian Republic. At the 
same time a Netherlands-Indonesian Union was 
created which provided for a loose, consultative 
partnership between the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesian federal goyernments. It is doubtful whether 
in practice this partnership will really mean very 
much.' The Indonesians mean to be masters in 
their own house, and the consultative partnership 
was mainly a face-saving formula for the Dutch. 
Independence, however, did not write the last 
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chapter in the turbulent post-war history of Indo- 
nesia. Differences broke out between the Indone* 
sian Republic and some of the smaller federal 
states, who were inclined to resent and fear the 
dominance of the former in the federal structure. It 
was apparent that federalism as well as the union 
with the Netherlands was to be merely a theo- 
retical figment as the Indonesian Republic strove 
to extend its authority over all parts of the Indo- 
nesian Union. The result was civil strife and 
military actions. 

In all of Asia, the most acute disappointment 
and even tragic development to the democracies 
of the western world, especially the United States, 
has been the course of events in China. At war’s 
end in 1945 Nationalist China seemed to have 
reached all of its objectives. Not only had the 
Japanese been expelled from the homeland but 
China’s old territory, including Formosa and Man- 
churia, was to be restored. China also had been 
given a seat in the Security Council of the United 
Nations, sitting alongside the greatest powers in 
the world. Yet, in spite of these happy auguries 
and the fact that the United States gave in aid, 
after 1945, more than two billion dollars, the 
regime of Chiang Kai-shek steadily deteriorated 
and finally collapsed before the Communist armies 
of Mao Tse-tung. 

During the war liberals such as Sun Fo had 
criticized the Kuomintang regime for its ultra- 
conservatism. This worthy son of the great Sun 
Yat-sen commented in 1944: “We must frankly 
admit the fact that ... the machinery and practice 
of the Kuomintang have turned in a wrong direc- 
tion, inconsistent with ^the Party Constitution 
drafted by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 1923 and contrary 
to the spirit of democracy.”!^ Following the sur- 
render of Japan, the forces of the United States, 
both army and navy, cooperated with General 
Chiang; assisting his divisions to take over strategic 
areas, especially in North China and in Manchuria, 
But civil war broke out almost immediately be- 
tween the Communists and the Kuomintang. The 
former had been helped by Soviet Russia’s con- 
veniently 'abandoning in Manchuria large supplies 
of arms which Mao Tse-tung used to equip 
new divisions. 

It was the policy of the United States to try to 
encourage agreement and compromise between 
the waning factions. Our government was ready 
to assist Chiang financially, but urged that his 


regime be broadened by the inclusion of moderates 
and liberals from all groups. General George C. 
Marshall was sent to China to help work out some 
such solution, but he failed because of the obstruc- 
tion by fanatics in the Communist camp and by 
the reactionaries in the Kuomintang. In effect Mar- 
shall castigated the extremists in both groups and 
declared in his Report that China’s salvation lay 
with the liberal middle-roaders who were patriotic, 
moderate, but powerless. 

The Marshall Report meant that the United 
States was to wash its hands of the Chinese civil 
war, cease the thankless task of mediation, stop 
sending money to Chiang, and let nature take its 
course. It did not take long for the last named 
result. The Nationalist government squandered its 
initial post-war superiority in men and material. 

Its ranks were weakened by internal schisms; its 
leadership was static and ineffectual, its rule cor- 
rupt and often brutal, and its military strategy 
suicidal. 

On the other hand, the strength of Mao Tse-tung 
steadily increased. Most of the supplies provided 
Chiang by the United States ended up in some fash- 
ion or other in Communist arsenals. Mao’s land 
reforms earned the support of the peasants, while 
the intellectuals in the cities became disgusted with 
the Kuomintang and deserted it, providing Mao 
with the essential cadre of leaders to organize the 
Chinese masses. Steadily the Communist armies 
drove southward until all effective resistance by 
the Nationalists had been destroyed and a rather 
forlorn exile regime of Chiang Kai-shek on the 
island of Formosa was all that was left. There have 
been numerous explanations for the triumph of 
the Chinese Communists. Perhaps as good an 
explanation as any was that the Communists 
merely filled a vacuum which had been created by 
the collapse and actual self-destVtiction of the 
Kuomintang. In a sense, there was really no gov- 
ernment to overthrow, for it fell of its own weight. 

In the final analysis, neither the United States nor 
Russia dictated the course of history in China. 

Following the end of World War II the Soviet 
Union saw its opportunity to increase its own 
national power and discredit the prestige of its t 
rivals in the West by directing the Asian flux to 
serve its own ends. Russian statesmen sensed the 
shift of the Asian revolution from a purely politi- 
cal program to one that stressed economic changes 
and social reform as well as nationalism. The 
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not a free Indochina, friendly and allied to France, 
but a communistic Indochina, bound to Russia 
and unfriendly to her former imperial nilcr and 
to the West in general. 

In the spring of 1950 the situation in Asia be- 
came critical. The Soviet satellite state of North 
Korea, aided and abetted by Russia, invaded its 
neighbor, South Korea, the creation and the ward 
of the United Nations. Acting for this international 
body, large forces of the United States, together 
with small contingents from Britain, Australia, 
and other U.N. member countries, carried on full- 
scale war against the aggressors during the last 
half of 1950. On the eve of seeming U.N. victory, 
however, the Chinese Communist regime of Mao 
Tsc-tung intcr\'cncd and sent several armed divi- 
sions to the Korean batllefront from Manchuria. 
Intcr%'cntion in this war seemed to indicate that 
Mao’s military alliance with Russia meant some- 
thing after all and that the Chinese Communists 
were ready and willing to fight against nations 
dubbed as enemies of Communism by the U.S.S.R. 
and as Western imperialists by many Asians. An- 
other disturbing development was the Chinese 
Communist invasion of Tibet, which will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter in connection with the 
post-war foreign policy of India. 

As the democratic world, and the United States 
in particular, witnessed these developments, the 
dread possibility of an entire Asia bound to and 
controlled by the U.S.S.R. emerged. Even worse, 
there appeared the prospect of a third world war. 
As Stewart Alsop sized up the situation: 


iS- Stewart Alsop, Are 
losing Asia Fast,*’ Saturday 
Bvening Post (March 11, 1950), 
P. 127. 



The best way to understand the process that is 
now at work is in terms of the homely pastime of 
bowling. What may now happen in Asia is precisely 
what happens when a good bowler hits the head pin 
hard. The head pin was China, It is down already. 
The two pins in the second row are Indochina' and 
Burma.' They are visibly wobbling. If they go, the 
three pins of the third row, Siam, Malaya and Indo- 
nesia, are pretty sure to topple in their turn. And if 
the .rest of Asia falls, the resulting psychological, 
political and economic magnetism will almost cer- 
tainly drag down the four great pins of the fourth 
row: India, and Pakistan, Japan, and the Philippines.^^ 

As the strongest power and the' leader of the 
democratic West, th^ United States was seriously 
aroused by the advance of Communism in Asia. 
In western Europe American efforts to contain 
Russian expansion had been, on the whole, suc- 
cessful. The Truman Doctrine had resulted in our 


intervention in Greece and the eventual destruc- 
tion of the Communist forces that had threatened 
to take over the country. The Marshall Plan, ini- 
tiated in 1948, enabled the western European na- 
tions to rebuild with American money their shat- 
tered economics and thus achieve for their people 
a belter standard of living. And the North Atlantic 
Alliance definitely banded the free states of Europe 
together to resist Russian aggression. These meas- 
ures, initiated largely by the United States, halted 
the westward march of Communism in Europe. 

The situation in Asia, however, was infinitely 
more complex. A great socio-economic revolution 
was in progress and Russia was taking full advan- 
tage of it. The United States was not against 
social revolution and the establishment of eco- 
nomic justice and political freedom in any land. 
In fact our national traditions placed us squarely 
against colonialism and economic exploitation. 
Wc were, however, seriously alarmed at social 
revolution being tied to and made the dupe of 
Russian imperialism. The dilemma of the United 
States was how to encourage and cooperate with 
the forces of social change in Asia without deliver- 
ing them into the hands of the Kremlin. 

At the end of 1950, the State Department of the 
United States was feverishly considering every 
available means at its disposal to help the Asian 
nations solve their problems, especially mass pov- 
erty, and at the same time halt the expansion of 
revolutionary Communism. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that the Indian Union and Pakistan 
took on unusual importance. While both these 
states were confronted by serious problems, they 
exhibited a stability and a unity not found in the 
other Asian nations. Above all they were rela- 
tively untouched by Communism and were strongly 
influenced by democratic traditions. 

It would seem that India and Pakistan are the 
logical national units around which may be built 
a new and stable, and, it is hoped, a prosperous 
Asia, which may stand as a buttress against the 
expansion of Russian Communism. In these states 
there is yet the opportunity for America and the 
British Commonwealth to study and assist the 
economic and social transformation that is now 
in progress throughout Asia. Since all the basic 
problems and conditions of Asia are reproduced, 
more or less, in miniature form in the Indian sub- 
continent, it is logical to choose India and Pakistan 
as case studies for analysis. 
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IF A map of the Indian sub-continent were super- 
imposed on one of Europe, it would stretch north 
to south from Norway across the Mediterranean 
and almost to the African coast; and east to 
west it would cover an area from within England 
to well inside Russia. India is a sub-continent of 
1,600,000 square miles, as large as western Europe 
without Russia, nearly twenty times the size of 
Great Britain, and about half the size of the 
United States. The large land mass stretches over 
twenty-nine parallels of latitude, with its northern 
area in the same zone as California or Virginia 
and its southern in the same as that of Nigeria 
or Venezuela. 

India is a huge peninsula jutting down from its 
massive mountain hase into the Indian Ocean and 
shaped like a great triangle. No country has ever 
been more influenced by its geographical features. 
India’s hot climate has undoubtedly conditioned 
the attitude toward life and the social-organization 
of its people. Its dependence upon the monsoons 
— the life-giving rains — ^has always given nature 
a cruel whip hand over man. Above all, the 
Himalayan mountain chain has walled India off 
from neighboring lands and made it a distinct 
geographical entity. While not offering complete 
protection from invasion — ^for many invaders have 
come through the passes — the Himalayas have 
isolated India and go far to explain both her dis- 
tinctive culture and the remarkable continuity of 
her civilization. 

The Land and the People 

India can be divided into four main regions- 
The Hill Country and the Mountain Zone in the 
extreme north contain such great peaks as Everest 
(29,141 feet) and Kanchenjunga. This wild and 
beautiful section, while sparsely populated, has 
valuable forests and great water-power resources. 
At the foot of the Hill Country lie the great north- 
ern plains, stretching two thousand miles and 
watered by three river systems — the Indus, the 
Ganges, and the Brahmaputra. These plains can 
be thought of as stretching, crescent fashion, west 
to east, from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. 
The plains of the Indus are largely barren. Rivers 
are used for 'irrigation in what is known as “Dry 
India,” and the Indus River serves the same func- 
tion as does the Nile in Egypt. The eastern half 
of the plains country is the fertile Ganges valley. 


Enjoying plentiful rainfall and endowed with rich 
alluvial soil, it is one of the most productive areas 
in the world, with a population estimated at al- 
most 175 million. All this plains region has been 
known throughout history as Hindustan and has 
been the traditional center of Indian culture. 
Directly to the south of Hindustan is the great 
tableland of the Deccan. Shaped like the larger 
triangle of the Indian sub-continent, its base is, 
formed by the rugged Vindhya Mountains, which 
separate it from the plains country. Not far from 
the coast the walls or scarps, called Ghats, of the 
Deccan fall abruptly down to the sea. The soil of 
the tableland is not rich but it possesses great 
mineral resources. Between the Ghats and the sea 
is yet another region, the long and narrow coastal 
plains, and in the far south, where the eastern 
plain broadens out somewhat, is an area called 
Tamil Land. 

The population of India in 1941 was 389 mil- 
lion, constituting one of the three great population 
masses of the world. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of its people is their diversity in culture, 
race, and religion. India has well been called one 
of the greatest ethnographical museums in the 
world. The reason lies in the many streams of 
invaders who have come through the mountain 
passes. An English anthropologist well expressed 
this fact when he declared, “The sub-continent of 
India has been likened to a deep net into which 
various races and peoples of Asia have drifted 
and been caught.”^ Three of the main racial 
groups of the world, the so-called yellow, black, 
and white, are represented in India, and these in 
turn have been further divided info seven distinct 
racial types. 

Perhaps the most simple classification wotiltl 
be as follows: First, there are Indians, many of 
whom are tall, fair-skinned, and long-nosed, whose 
language is derived from Sanskrit. Knr)wn as 
Aryans or Indo-Aiyans, these people live inainiy 
in the north, and most of the higii belong 

to this group. The people in the tlie ficcond 
group, are darker and shorier mi apeak lan- 
guages altogether different fmm (lie , Sanskrit- 
derived tongues of the tioifh, TUenc f^oiffherr 
Indians are referred to by f/ie ysmtk term 
ians. In addition to the Itido^Afyans 
Dravidians, a third group //tade ur* 

twenty-five million of prim^'*^ 

living in more or k%% IvSkd 
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The Facts of Indian Life 


5- Jawaharlal Nehru, The Dis- 
covery of India (New York: 
John Day Co., 1946), p. 51. 

6- John Gunther, Inside Asia 
(New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1939), p. 444. 



lure for its thinking sons and daughters, who are 
deeply moved by its rich variety. Jawaharlal Nehru 
had all this in mind when he wrote: 

When I think of India, 1 think of many things: 
broad fields dotted with innumerable small villages; 
of towTis and cities I have visited; of the magic of 
the rainy season which pours life into the dry, 
parched-up land and converts it suddenly into a 
glistening expanse of beauty and greenery, of great 
rivers and flowing water; of the Khyber Pass in all 
its bleak surroundings; of the southern tip of India; 
of people, individually and in the mass; and above all, 
of the Jlimalayas, snow-capped, or some mountain 
valley in Kashmir in the spring, covered with new 
flowers, and with a brook bubbling and gurgling 
through it.c 

The Political and Economic Map of India 

A political map of pre-independent India pre- 
sented a bewildering mosaic of British provinces 
and Indian Native States all jumbled together in ^ 
a confusing patchwork. Slightly more than half 
of the total land area of India had by conquest 
and annexation come under the direct rule of the 
British government. Known as British India, and 
usually colored red on the map, its territory often 
surrounded or mingled with that of the Native 
States, which were ruled by Indian maharajas and 
nawabs under the benevolent protection of Great 
Britain. 

At the outbreak of World War II, British India 
was administered by the Government of India Act 
of 1935 and consisted of eleven provinces, among 
them Bombay, Madras, Bengal, and the Punjab. 
Some of these provinces were as large as a single 
European nation of fair size and supported a com- 
parable population. Madras, for example, was as 
large as Italy, with a population of forty-seven 
million. Within these provinces, which had their 
own legislatures and provincial officials, there was 
a considerable degree of autonomy. However, 
their executives, the British Governors, were en- 
dowed with special powers enabling them to 
intervene in the event of a deadlock in the legis- 
lature or in the case of a threatened -breakdown 
of law and order. 

Apart from the provinces, where the people 
were British subjects and the land British territory, 
were the Native States, 562 in number, comprising 
an area of 715,000 square miles inhabited by 90 
million people. More than half of the area of the 


States belonged to the twenty-four largest; some 
of them, like Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, 
and Kashmir, were veritable countries. Hyderabad, 
for example, had an area of 82,000 square miles, 
with a Nizam — the ruler — who had sixteen million 
subjects. On the other hand, many of the States 
were quite diminutive, incongruous vestigial reni- 
nants from a remote past. More than three hun- 
dred of them had altogether a land area of barely 
six thousand square miles with a population of 
less than one million. In some instances the State 
might consist of only a few acres with a popula- 
tion of less than fifty. 

Generally speaking, the people of the Native 
States were less influenced than those of British 
India by the impact of western civilization brought 
in by the European rulers. In the States much of 
the color, the picturesqueness, and sometimes the 
barbarity of medieval India lingered on. Here the 
courts of the maharajas, supported by prodigious 
funds supplied by poor peasantry, sponsored costly 
festivals, tiger-shoots, elephant processions, and 
entertainment for visitors on a lavish scale. Out- 
side the courts of the rulers the rich traditions and 
culture of the past survived among the people in 
their handicrafts, their colorful costumes, and 
their ancient ceremonials. 

Much has been said and written in denunciation 
of the Native Princes, whose domains have been 
defined as “anachronistic pools of absolutism in 
the modem world.”® The best of the maharajas 
were benevolent despots presiding over progressive 
and well-governed States such as Baroda, Mysore, 
and Travancore; the worst of them were cruel 
tyrants or irresponsible spendthrifts. Many of the 
maharajas lived like English country gentry. They 
traveled widely and were quite at home on the 
boulevards of Paris or in Park Lane in London. 
Great sportsmen, they spent huge sums on their 
stables and frequently were mighty hunters, stalk- 
ing the lion, tiger, hippopotamus, and buffalo. 
Above all, a Native Prince was proud of the gun 
salutes accorded to him by the British. Only those 
Princes with an eleven gun salute merited the title 
of “Highness.^’ There were only five rulers enjoying 
what was the ultimate in status — a twenty-one gun 
salute; and of the entire number of Princes almost 
three-quarters, regarded as small fry, were granted 
no right to gun salutes whatsoever. 

The Native States, as will be seen in succeeding 
chapters, originated in their modem form when 
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7- K. Af. Panikkaft *’Thc Indlati 
States,** Oxford Pamphlets on 
Indian Affairs, No. 4, 1942, p. 


titcir nilcrs in the Inllcr pnrt of the ct[»htccnlh 
cenluo’ J^nil early in the next accepted the suze- 
rainty and protection of the Itrilish crown. While 
in a sense independent, the Native States had to 
recognize what came to he known as the principle 
of Paramountcy, hy which Great Britain con- 
trolled the foreign ♦nlTairs of each of the States and 
also rcscrs'cd tlic right to interfere in a State's 
domestic affairs in the event of maladministration 
and gross injustice on the part of its ruler. Such 
interference was rare, however, and most States 
ran their own affairs. The position of the Native 
States in relation to Great Britain has been ex- 
pressed hy an Indian publicist thus: 

t 

Tlioiigh they var>* in sire, population, revenue, and 
the extent of the rights ilicy enjoy, there is one fact 
which is common to them, that is, their tcrrilor>' is 
not British and their people arc not subjects of the 
Crowm. British Indian Courts have no jurisdiction 
inside esen the smallest Slates and the laws* passed 
by the Indian lepislaturc do not. except in certain eases 
/a 20 }}r}2hh xvhjccis, eVcod io ihc sloics. 

Legally, they arc foreign Icrriloiy'.* 

Of all the Native States. Hyderabad was re- 
garded as the most important. Only Kashmir ex- 
ceeded it in area, by a few thousand square miles, 
and in population and wealth it was without 
question the premier State, Its ruler, the Nizam, 
occupied an office that had first been established 
by the Mogul emperor in 1713. This potentate 
was often referred to as the richest man in the 
world; his treasure-trove in gold bars alone, ex- 
cluding fabulous wcvnlth in jewels, was estimated to 
be xvorth two hundred and fifty million dollars. 
Until 1911 Hyderabad was a pure autocracy, but 
in 1919 an Executive and a Legislative Council 
were set up. The powers of these bodies were 
limited, however, so that in practice the author- 
ity of the Nizam' remained absolute. While there 
was little government by the people, the rule of 
the Nizam xyas benevolent. About 40 per cent 
of the public revenues were earmarked for public 
departments^ like health and education, that served 
the people. There was much attention given to^ 
irrigation projects and industry was encouraged. 
As for the capital, Hyderabad city, it ranked as 
the fourth largest in India and was the home of 
the famous Osmania University, an institution 
sponsoring writing and research in the Moham- 
medan language of Urdu. The last striking feature 


fo Comment upon in Hyderabad is the fact that 
the Niznm and his two million Mohammedan co- 
religionists constituted the administrative hicr- 
archy over some thirteen million Hindus. This 
^vas to have signal importance in affecting 
destiny of Hyderabad in the post-independ- 
ence era. 

Atiothcr Native State deserves attention. Kash- 
mir Covers an area of 85,000 square miles tucked 
in the north-west corner of the Indian sub- 
continent, Tilts Stale is sometimes called the 
“House of Many Storeys," composed as it is of 
lovely valleys, inviting lakes, and snow-capped 
f^otiqtains. It is famous for its scenery and for 
ihc artistry’ of its handicrafts. Unlike the situation 
in Hyderabad, the great majority of the people 
were Muslims and their ruler a Hindu maharaja. 
'There was much dissatisfaction, with occasional 
revolts on a minor scale by the Muslims against 
fhc maharaja and the ruling Hindu class. A 
serious uprising in 1932 resulted in the British 
creating a Cocnentssiaa of Inquiry 
wliicb exposed the corruption of the police, the 
lamcutablc neglect of education, and the resort 
of otficials to forced labor. As in the case of 
Hyderabad, Kashmir was to play an exceedingly 
important role in the Indian drama immediately 
folloNving independence. 

It should be understood that in the 1930’s 
there \\’as no organic political integration between 
British India and the Native States. Under the 
Government of India Act of 1935, however, there 
was Provision for the establishment of a federal 
structure in which the States and the British prov- 
inces Were to be dovetailed into a common central 
government. This objective of federalism was not 
realized before World War II, but with the achieve- 
ment of Indian independence in 1947 the question 
of the political future of the States was to become 
a major issue. 

While India in the decade preceding its inde- 
pendence enjoyed a considerable measure of self- 
government, the ultimate authority lay with the 
Viceroy, who was ihe highest executive ofSciaJ and 
the rebresentative of the British government. As- 
sisting the Viceroy were less than three thousand 
British officers, for the great bulk of the adminis- 
trative staff in the 1930*s was Indian. In all of 
the country there were only 117,000 persons of 
British stock, men, women, and children, and this 
figure included 70,000 troops. The Indian Civil 




Service, the inner steel frame of the entire admin- 
istration, was staffed less than half by British 
officials, who in such services as the medical, the 
police, and the railways, formed a small minority. 
While the percentage of British officials in the 
Indian government steadily declined after World 
War I, as India became more self-governing, 
the fact is that even in the heyday of British 
rule in the nineteenth century the English con- 
trolled India with amazingly few men. Indeed, in 
the long history of imperialism there has been 
nothing approaching British control of India. For 
the fact was that a nation of some forty million 
living on a small island off the coast of western 
Europe was able to project its power six thousand 
miles to govern more than three hundred million 
subjects. 

Great Britain, that nation of traders and shop- 
keepers, had good reason to maintain its position 
in India. Apart from its value as a market for 
British goods, huge sums had been invested in 
this country. In the 1930’s the British stake was 
around three and a half billion dollars, of which 
some two billions were invested in public utilities 
and British-owned companies doing business in 
India, the remaining one and a half billion dollars 
constituting the public debt owed by the Indian 
•government to Britain. Loans had been raised 
on the London market and the great bulk of the 
funds had been used for productive purposes, such 
as building railroads and irrigation projects. The 
interest on this debt ran to fifty million dollars 
yearly. While the British investment in India was 
considerable, its importance has often been exag- 
gerated. .Excluding the sterling debt owed to 
Britain, this country’s investments in India were 
matched by approximate suras in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and Argentina. 

Turning from things political to the socio-eco- 
nomic structure in India, we might first note the 
distribution of population between country and 
town. As we have already seen, the population 
of India in 1941 was 389,000,000, a figure one 
and a half times that of the western hemisphere 
and the second greatest population mass in the, 
world, next to the Chinese. The great majority 
of these millions are peasants living in more than 
700,000 villages. Out of every one hundred peo- ^ 
pie in India ninety live in the villages, and of 
’ these, seventy-two are directly supported by agri- 
culture. 


Rural life may be dominant, but urbanization 
is an important trend. During the decade 1921- 
1931, city population increased more than six 
million, to a total of nearly forty million town 
dwellers. In the 1930’s the rate of increase be- 
came more rapid, cities of 100,000 increasing in 
number from thirty-five to fifty-eight with a total 
population of sixteen and a half million. Calcutta 
almost burst at the seams as its population passed 
beyond the two million mark, with Bombay’s 
figure increasing to one and a half million. Other 
cities, such as Cawnpore, Ahmadabad, and Jam- 
shedpur, also made important population gains. 

Although predominancy agricultural, India had 
by 1930 undergone a kind of industrial revolution 
that made her an important element in world 
trade. In fact, judged by her external commerce, 
India was surpassed as a world trader only by the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and Canada. As an Asian economic power India 
was not in the same industrial category as Japan 
but was well ahead of China. India’s railway mile- 
age was five times that of China, and in mileage 
of paved roads the superiority was again almost 
five to one. 

Up to 1914 Indian industry was limited mainly 
to cotton textiles, coal, and iron, and in this year 
the number of workers in factories employing 
more than twenty hands was only 951,000. In the 
1920’s, however, industry forged ahead in steel, 
glass, soap, jute, sugar, leather, and cement. By 
the 1930’s two million workers were employed in 
large scale industry, and India was rated as one 
of the eight industrial powers of the world. Com- 
pared to her huge population and to her resources, 
however, the degree of industrialization was quite ' 
meager and insufficient. The only great industries 
employing more than 100,000 by 1940 were the 
cotton mills engaged in spinning and weaving, the 
mills ginning and pressing cotton, factories proc- 
essing jute, and the railway shops. 

Lije in Village and Town 

- To know India one must understand her villages, 
for here live the bulk of her many millions, and 
here exist in their strongest form the basic institu- 
tions of the Hindu way of life. The average village 
consists of a few hundred acres supporting perhaps 
fifty to one hundred families. As one approaches 
the typical village one sees no paved roads, no 
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nmninf: wntcr, nnd no motlcrn system of sewage 
disposal. Glancing about, one finds that, while 
certain signs of modernity may be noted, village 
life lias changed little in fundamentals during (he 
past five hundred years. Cattle live practically ns 
part of the family. Sugar cane is cruslicd in n 
hand mill, wooden ploughs aro used, bullocks at 
hars'cst time accomplisli tfic thrasfiing by treading 
out ibe grain, nnd in harvesting people squat on 
the ground using sickles. 

Tlic lulls — one cannot dignify most of them by 
the word house — arc ramshackle edifices of mud 
and tlintcli with no chimneys or windows. Inside 
Ihcrc arc dirt doors, rarely tables and chairs, often 
no beds, nnd only a few chests and brass pots and 
pans. Filth and smells arc cvcrysvhcrc. Sewage 
runs along the narrow allc>'ways. During the rainy 
season there arc noxious pools full of mosquitoes. 
Garbage and filth litter the village. A recent 
American obscn'cr of Indian village life has given 
us a graphic and repulsive picture of its dirt, 
disease, and dung. He wTitcs, “Tlic smells rose too, 
smells of spice and of urine, of garlic and curry 
powder and dysentery' stools, all the assorted smells 
of the Indian village, all the smells of life, decay, 
nnd death.”*'* 

Tlic village is changing. Events in the outside 
w'orld, especially the influences of modem busi- 
ness nnd city life, arc causing it to alter its ancient 
ways. But the tempo of change is slow. The vil- 
lagers arc the most immobile of all the people; 
many live and die without traveling as much as 
fifty miles from the place of their birth. The village 
is the great fortress of conservatism. Without bene- 
fit of education, only vaguely understanding the 
slogans of his political leaders, and suspicious of 
new methods of agriculture, the Indian ryot, or 
peasant, dimly appreciates the fact that his stand- 
ard of living is tragically low but, at the same 
time, he is often the despair of those who try to 
improve his lot. 

India has her thousands of villages but, at the 
same time, she has great cities such as Calcutta, 
a metropolis second to London in the British 
Empire. In these cities one may see great govern- 
ment buildings, banks, hospitals, factories, and 
slums — especially the latter. For the impact of 
western civilization, particularly that of its eco- 
nomics, during the past half-century upon urban 
life in India has been singularly uneven, leading 
to all kinds of amazing contrasts, some good and 


.some evil. In the great cities, elements of the old 
and new exist side by side or mingle to form un- 
happy combinations heretofore unknown in either 
India or western Europe. Within the city arc 
.smartly dressed businessmen attired in western 
clothes; tiicrc arc also Indians in their traditional 
(Ihoii, or dressed in a form of loose pajama-like 
trousers and jacket. Here and there arc scantily 
clad coolies, practically naked fakirs, and at night 
luindrcds of people sleeping on the pavements. 
Automobiles mingle with bullock carts. Hawkers 
.shouting their wares pass by ultra-smart western- 
style shops, and from time to time a sacred cow 
meanders down the street. 

Like any city in the United States, its Indian 
counterpart has the usual economic classes, from 
bankers, manufacturers, professional men, and 
shopkeepers to factory W'orkers. As the last named 
class is by far the most numerous and its status 
the most unsatisfactory, attention at this point will 
be focused on the urban worker. He usually ar- 
rives in the city with little knowledge of its con- 
ditions, especially its snares and pitfalls. Only 
failure of his crops, loss of his land, or often threat 
of actual starvation has driven him to the city for 
employment. Work can be secured only by pro- 
curing the services of a middleman, the jobber 
(known variously as the maistri, sirdar, or muka- 
dam). Payment of a kind of bribe puts the new 
worker into the debt of the jobber, a condition in 
which he often remains permanently. The jobber 
is actually employed by the factory management 
and in a sense is an essential intermediary between 
the employer and his men; in fact, he is usually 
a petty tyrant who gets rich on bribes and fre- 
quently graduates into the ranks of the money- 
lenders. 

Wages, housing, food — these elements consti- 
tute a basic economic trinity which may or may 
not mean happiness and the good life for the 
urban worker. As far as housing is concerned, 
the situation in the 1930’s was tragic. In most 
Indian cities housing for the workers was squalid, 
unhealthful, inadequate as to space, and unbeliev- 
ably expensive. Bombay had its chawls, blocks 
of fiats, in which there was little ventilation for 
the middle rooms, lavatory facilities were insuf- 
ficient, and most household filth and refuse was 
dumped outside. Thirty-three per cent of the 
population lived in rooms occupied by more than 
five persons. A large number, estimated to be 
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80,000, existed in rooms which were occupied by 
from ten to nineteen persons. And some people 
did not even have hovels and had somehow to 
live on the streets; and so one reads of the “night 
population*' and of the “pavement sleepers.” A 
graphic picture of these housing conditions is given 
by an Indian investigator; 

In one room on the second floor of a chawl, 
measuring fifteen by twelve feet, I found six families 
living ... On enquiry, I ascertained that the actual 
number of adults and children living in this room 
was thirty . . . Three out of six women were shortly 
expecting to be delivered . . . When I questioned the 
nurse who accompanied me as to how she would 
arrange for privacy in this room, I was shown a small 
space 4 feet by 3 feet which was usually screened 
ofi* for the purpose. Tlic atmosphere of that room at 
night, filled with smoke from the six ovens and other 
impurities, would certainly handicap any woman with 
an infant both before and after delivery.® 

Similar conditions are found in the industrial 
slums of other large cities such as Cawnpore, 
Calcutta, and Ahmadabad. In Madras the slums 
are called cheries, and consist of dilapidated hovels 
constructed of mud and kerosene cans. In one area 
it was estimated that there were only 460 faucets 
for 183,000 people, and everywhere there were 
open sewage, garbage, filth, and flies. In spite of the 
squalor the rents are high and the Indian land- 
lords often secure a return of 35 per cent on their 
investment. 

Trade unions for workers came relatively late 
to India, the first being organized in 1918. In 
1935 only 270,000 workers were members of 
permanent unions. There are many serious ob- 
stacles hindering the growth of unions in India. 
Much of the industrial .labor is migratory, there 
has been a lack of responsible, leadership, workers 
are too poor to pay dues, and there is the general 
ignorance of the worker, who has little idea of 
what a union proposes to do. There has also been 
the opposition of jobbers, of employers, and, on 
occasion, of the government. 

In 1934 a fairly adequate Factory Act was 
passed which reduced working hours, provided 
for better working conditions, and limited all 
adult labor (fifteen years and over) to a ten-hour 
day and fifty-four-hour week. This Act, unfor- 
tunately, did not apply to “unregulated factories,” 
i.e., establishments employing less than twenty 
workers or where mechanical power is not utilized. 


In these small workshops, where millions of work- 
ers were employed, operations were carried on 
twenty-four hours a day. The rooms were dark and 
poorly ventilated, the floors often of mud, and it 
was not uncommon for children of five to work 
twelve hours a day under the strictest discipline. 

As might be expected, the wages of the Indian 
urban worker are miserably low. Children get 
from ten to seventy-five cents a month, an average 
wage for a factory worker is one dollar and a 
quarter a week, and a casual farm laborer gets 
five to eight annas (about ten to fifteen cents) 
a day. 

In most cities there is a disparity in numbers 
between males and females, the former sometimes 
exceeding the latter two to one. It is frequently 
the case that, the villager will leave his wife be- 
hind, or that a young bachelor will come to the 
city with the idea of saving a small sum and then 
returning to the village. In any case, this sex dis- 
parity encourages immorality; and, in addition, 
squalor of surroundings and lack of adequate 
recreation encourage workers to drink to excess 
and to take drugs, such as opium. On the whole 
the state of the urban worker is a desperate one 
and his plight is perhaps more degraded than that 
of most of his fellows whom he left in the village. 

The Arithmetic of Impoverishment 

In the previous section the life of the peasant 
and city worker was surveyed in general terms; 
now we must proceed to analyze more concretely 
the socio-economic pattern of Indian life in terms 
of income, diet, health, life expectancy, and lit- 
eracy. In 1930 the average per capita income was 
reckoned at twenty dollars, a figure exceeded 
seventeen times in England and twenty-two times 
in the United States. There have been numerous 
studies dealing with the income of the peasants. 
One such estimated that an average ryot had an 
annual income of about one hundred dollars (to 
estimate the' money ’ worth of his small crop). . 
Above what he and his family needed for food 
he was able to sell thirty-nine dollars’ worth of 
produce. With this cash sum in his pocket he 
was able to pay his land tax of six dollars, leaving 
a little more than thirty dollars for the clothing, 
amusements, and medicines needed by his family. 
But the ryot was in debt to the sum of eighty 
dollars to the moneylender, or bania, who de- 
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manded the exorbitant sum of twenty dollars each 
year for interest. Thus the peasant was not even 
able to pay the annual interest, but each additional 
year settled more and more securely into the 
clutches of the bania.^® 

With low income necessarily comes inadequate 
diet, and in this respect the Indian masses suffer 
both qualitatively and quantitatively^ from not 
enough and from the wrong kinds of food. In 
certain sections of India the average daily intake 
of calories for an adult male has been estimated 
at only 1700, while the number required to main- 
tain health would be 2500. In 1939 the director 
of the Indian Medical Service calculated that 39 
per cent of the people were well fed, 41 per cent 
poorly nourished, and 20 per cent near a starva- 
tion diet. It has been estimated that 20 per cent of 
the population are always hungry. 

The food that is consumed is not well balanced. 
The diet shows a deficiency of fats, vitamins, and 
proteins. Little milk is consumed and not enough 
green vegetables, eggs, fish, and fruit. Meat is an 
unknown item to the great majority of Hindus, 
because of both economic and religious factors. 
Actual experiments have been carried out to test 
the dietary habits of various sections of India. 
One such experiment used rats of the same size, 
weight, and age, and gave to some the best diets 
found in the country, to others the poorest. It was 
found that the weight differential after 80 days 
ran from 235 to 155 grams. There can be no 
question that Indian's a poorly nourished nation, 
with the inevitable evil results upon physical stam- 
ina, health, and life expectancy. 

Every year nearly six million deaths result from 
preventable disease. Chief among these is malaria, 
which infects 100 million pepons a year; only 10 
per cent of these are able to secure adequate treat- 
ment, and one million of them die annually. Other 
diseases, such as tuberculosis, hookworm, leprosy, 
cholera, smallpox, and typhoid take a heavy toll. 
The factors which bring about heavy decimation 
from otherwise preventable disease are (1) con- 
taminated water, (2) lack of sanitation, (3) bad 
housing, (4) mosquitoes and files, and (5) mal- 
nutrition. 

As long as malaria, fevers, and tuberculosis 
take life prematurely by the million, India will 
have one of the lowest rates of life expectancy 
in the world. The general death rate in 1941 was 
estimated to be 21.8 per thousand and for infants 


under one year, 162. For New Zealand the corre- 
sponding figures were 9.1 and 31, for Australia 9.4 
and' 38, and for the United States, 12 and 55. 
The life-expectancy at birth in New Zealand 
and Australia was, respectively, 65 and 63 years; 
in contrast, India was 26. In India 65 per cent of 
the people die before 30, and no mother has a 
better than even chance of raising her child to 
manhood. It has also been pointed out *that, of 
every 100,000 babies born alive, only a little more 
than 50 per cent live over five years. 

India has desperately needed adequate public 
health facilities. But there have been only one doc- 
tor available to every 6000 people, one nurse to ^ 
every 43,000, and one dentist to every 300,000. 
The country has needed adequate education, for 
much of the disease resulted from ignorance and 
superstition. In 1941 only 12.5 per'cent of the 
population of British India was literate in its ovm 
language; only 2 per cent was literate in English; 
and for all of India, only 14 per cent was estimated , 
to be literate. While the number of literates in- 
creased from 23 to 47 million during the decade 
1931-1941, the number of illiterates increased 
from 315 to 341 million. Merely to bold her own 
in the race between literacy and illiteracy India' 
must educate three and a half million of her youth 
each year to -read and write. Most serious is the 
lack of schooling for girls. In the }920*s only 
35,000 girls were in classes above the elementary 
school, and in the latter the usual ratio is one girl 
to four boys. In 1941 barely 5 per cent of all 
women were literate. 

A basic problem in Indian education is the 
large percentage of drop-outs in the upper grades 
of the elementary schools. Half-educated, these 
boys return to their villages with their lack of 
books, newspapers, and any form of adult educa- 
tion, and they naturally lose what little learning 
they possess. Commenting on this matter a school 
inspector observed: “The great majority of our cx- 
students, in less than ten years after leaving school, 
can neither read, nor write, nor cipher. From 
having nothing to read, having no occasion to 
write, and no accounts to keep, they gradually 
forget whatever they learn, and arc as ignorant 
as if they had never been at school.**^ ^ 

All this is part of the arithmetic of impoverish- 
ment: low income, poor diet, ravages of disease, 
inadequate public health facilities, Illiteracy, and 
low life expectancy. The over-all picture is a 
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melancholy one. After studying these problems, 
not by benefit of statistics on the printed page 
but by the observation of daily life in India, an 
American writer, appalled by what he had seen, 
expressed his reaction thus: 

It was the fact of the atrocious poverty of village 
India; even starvation and famine could not measure 
its depths, for it was like something malignant with 
a life of its own. This memory I could no longer 
differentiate; it was a mass of hoarse cries and pro* 
trading bones, the smell of disease in a thousand 
villages, the smoke of a hundred burning ghats. . . . 
India was neither simple nor happy but complex and 
miserable, involved and squalid, the breath of its 
people coming labored and uneven through the weight 
and mass of superstition and ignorance.^^ 

Religion: The Great Divider 

India, like ancient Egypt, is a land saturated 
with religion; its people are obsessed with the 
destiny and status of man in the hereafter. Nearly 
every aspect of life, every thought and action, is 
conditioned by faith and dogma, whether in busi- 
ness, in politics, or in social behavior. The dom- 
inant religious community in India is the Hindu, 
whose followers in 1941 constituted 65 per cent 
of the entire population compared with a Moham- 
medan community of 25 per cent. Hinduism is 
impossible to define in a terse and neat statement, 
for it comprehends a way of life, rather than a 
narrow, church-going creed, and affects a man’s 
social status, his marriage, the very food he eats, 
the friends among whom he can mingle, and the 
occupation he follows. In the following chapter 
something will be said of the origin and develop- 
ment of Hinduism and its theological and philo- 
sophical beliefs. At this point, however, a dis- 
cussion of the caste system is appropriate, for it 
is the structure within which Hinduism has its 
being and at the same time the machinery which 
gives practical effect to the objectives of this faith. 

The caste system is the classification of all 
individuals according to the occupation they tradi- 
tionally follow, the circle within which they must 
marry, and the group with whom they can mingle 
socially. Birth lays down the caste to which a 
Hindu belongs, and there is not any possibility 
for him to switch to another. In ancient times, as 
will be explained in the next chapter, there were 
four basic castes — ^the Brahman, the most revered; 
the Kshatriyas, the nobles and warriors; the Vai- 


syas, the traders; and the Sudras, the serfs. Today, 
however, this fourfold classification has been 
blurred and complicated by the development of 
more than three thousand separate caste groups. 
The easiest way of understanding the status of 
these many castes is to know that there are three 
main caste categories. The first group includes the 
Brahmans; the Rajput clans, representatives of the 
ancient Kshatriyas; and the traders who claim 
descent from the Vaisyas, all of whom constitute 
the Twice-Born. The second group embraces the 
traditional Sudra castes that are now all lumped 
together as being not Twice-Born. At the bottom 
are the Untouchables, also known as the Depressed 
Classes or Scheduled Castes. There is, consequent- 
ly, a definite hierarchy from the debased and **un- 
clean” ranks of the Untouchables up through the 
higher castes of those not Twice-Bom, on into 
those who are, culminating in the Brahman castes. 
So ingrained is this concept of differential status 
that there are even various grades among the Un- 
touchables, **each superior grade considering the 
inferior ... as polluting as the highest class of the 
caste Hindus regard the worst grade of Untouch- 
ables. Further, among the same grade of Un- 
touchables there are sections, each considering 
itself different and distinct from any other, pro- 
hibiting inter-dining and inter-marriage.”^® 

Each caste is an exclusive group. It is endog- 
amous, for a man must select his bride from within 
his own group. Furthermore, each caste has its 
dharma, its rules regulating the kind of food that 
may be eaten, the manner of its eating, and with 
what other castes there may be social intercourse. 
Rules of eating are especially complex, dictating 
the people from whom one can take water, the 
correct ritual at the table, the specific people who 
can cook one’s food, and the companions one may 
have at the table. 

Closely related to caste is the traditional Hindu 
institution known as the joint family, which con- 
sists of a father, his sons and grandsons, together 
with all their womenfolk until they are married 
and enter other joint families. The family is joint 
in food, worship, and estate, and the income of . 
the ancestral property and the current earnings 
of all niembers are placed in a common fund. 

Traditionally each caste followed a specific oc- 
cupation, but new castes are constantly growing 
up and a caste may also take up a new occupation. 
Unless there is a rapid decline in fhe occupational 
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characteristics of the caste system, it is possible 
that the growth of industrialism in India may result 
in a further bewildering multiplication of castes 
to conform to the complex variety of modem 
industrial occupations. One American correspond- 
ent observes; “So far no subcaste of typists or 
airplane mechanics or locomotive engineers has 
been reported. But it could happen,”^^ 

At the bottom of the caste system are the Un- 
touchables, some fifty million people, described 
as “the largest subordinate racial group in the 
world.”^5 They are the menials of India, doing 
the dirty and degrading tasks, being the scav- 
engers, the tanners, washers of dirty clothes, 
and handlers of dead carcasses, Untouchability 
has been defined as “Jimcrowism on a fantastic 
scale. Untouchables must live apart, segregated 
from the rest of their fellow villagers. Their touch, 
contiguity, and sometimes even their shadows are 
considered to be polluting to the higher caste 
Hindus. In the past they were denied access to 
Hindu temples, they could not draw water di- 
rectly from the vfilage wells, and their children 
could not attend school along with the other 
Hindu students. They have even been forbidden 
to walk on the public roads. In many villages the 
higher-caste Hindus have done many things to 
stress the inferiority of the Untouchables. These 
unfortunates are not supposed to dress well, may 
not ride on a horse, cannot build a two-story 
house nor use brass vessels in their kitchens. 

It is natural that the Untouchables as a class 
usually have a bare subsistence living and are 
paid pitifully Jow wages. If, as sometimes happens, 
a member of the Depressed Class is able to obtain 
a good education and make a mark for himself 
as a businessman or lawyer, despite all the culture 
and the wealth that may be accumulated this 
“self-made man** remains an Untouchable, the 
social inferior of the higher castes who is barred 
from their society. This is somewhat less true 
today than in the past, especially since the legal 
abolition of Untouchability, 

As we will sec in the next chapter, certain 
deep and ingrained beliefs cause the vast majority 
of Hindus to accept their caste status without 
question. In most castes there is also the govern- 
ing body, the Panchayat, which meets like a court 
of law — or perhaps one might say like the execu- 
tive committee of an American trade union — to 
punish any rash members who have broken the 


traditional rules of their caste. Punishable offenses 
might be breaches of caste etiquette, killing a 
sacred animal, and breaches of the marriage law. 
Like all human institutions, wherever found, 
caste did not just happen. Originally it served a 
positive function and even today it has certain 
commendable features. The Hindu emphasizes the 
fact that as a result of numerous racial invasions 
of his country, which will be discussed in later 
chapters, India became inhabited by many people 
with various levels of culture, and it was the caste 
system that enabled all the various groups to live 
together. In cases of western countries, however, 
backward peoples in like circumstances were 
either exterminated or enslaved. In its operation 
today Hindus point out that a caste is a kind 
of brotherhood, democratic within itself, within 
which all the members are equal regardless of 
their wealth. 

Caste moderates personal ambition and checks the 
bitterness of competition. It gives a man, whatever 
his station in life, a society in which he can be at 
home even when he is among strangers. For the poor 
man, it serves as a club, as a trade union, and a 
mutual benevolent society, all rolled into one. It 
ensures continuity and a certain inherited skill in the 
arts and crafts. And In the moral sphere it means that 
every man lives content with that place which Des- 
tiny has allotted to him, and uncomplainingly docs 
his best.^7 

There may be mitigating features In the caste 
system but on balance it is a way of life utterly 
inconsistent with the basic forces that arc now 
influencing our contemporary world. Nehru, In- 
dia*s renowned statesman, has written that “in the 
social organization of today it has no place left,’* 
and that it “has to change completely, for it is 
wholly opposed to modem conditions and the 
democratic ideal.*’^® One of the crusades of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi was against Untouchability. 

Is caste declining? In the last census there were 
nearly seven million Hindus who refused to indi- 
cate any caste membership, and in the past half- 
century it is indisputable that the impact of Brit- 
ish rule and western influences in general have 
weakened to some extent the hold of caste. Mar- 
riages outside caste have been legalized, and the 
law protects the property of a caste renegade who 
is threatened punishment by his caste Panchayat. 
Above all, modem conditions of life, especially 
in the city, where trains, busses, and factories 
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throw people of all castes together, tend to break 
down the old system. Many Hindus are increas- 
ingly ignoring the old food taboos and restrictions 
and from time to time there are intercaste mar- 
riages. Despite these changes, however, caste is 
still the most powerful institution and its essential 
principle, that of caste endogamy, has been little 
weakened. 

Religion has divided Hinduism within itself 
while at the same time there is the wide fissure 
between it and Islam. In 1941 there were ninety- 
five million Muslims, equivalent to 24 per cent 
of the population. The great majority are of 
the same stock as their Hmdu neighbors, and in 
the province of the Punjab, where there is the 
largest percentage of foreign origin among the 
Muslims, such origin is computed at only 15 per 
cent. A later chapter will show how the bulk of 
present day Muslims are descendants of Hindus 
who accepted Islam voluntarily, often to escape 
low caste status, or who at times chose it as the 
preferable alternative to death at the hands of 
the invading Muslim hosts or discriminatory taxes 
by Muslim rulers. 

If Mohammedanism were primarily and exclu- 
sively a matter of theology, the unfortunate rivalry 
and even hatred that developed between it and 
Hinduism in the present century might not have 
come about. Like Hinduism, however, Islam is 
more than a religion*, it is a way of life, a veritable 
culture all its own. Unlike the former, it believes 
in the fundamental equality of all men and re- 
pudiates any notion of caste. Islam is iconoclastic, 
an idol-smashing faith, in contrast to the volup- 
tuous polytheism of Hinduism with its variegated 
array of deities. Hie Muslims reject child mar- 
riage and eat meat, especiaUy that of the cow. 

Because of the exclusiveness of the caste system 
there can be little or no contact between these two 
religious communities, and intermarriage is out of 
the question. It has been pointed out that even in 
the case of the long traditional enemies, France 
and Germany, a young Frenchman going to the 
latter country to study might easily secure resi- 
dence with a German family and eventually marry 
the daughter of the house. No Muslim could Jive 
on such terms in the large majority of Hindu 
homes. A Muslim leader commented: 

Any of us Indian Muslims travelling for instance 
in Afghanistan, Persia, and Central Asia, among 


Chinese Muslims, Arabs, and Turks, would at once 
be made at home and would not find anything to 
which we are not accustomed. On the contrary in 
India we find ourselves in all social matters total 
aliens when we cross the street and enter that part 
of the town where our Hindu fellow townsmen live.i^ 

In contrast to the contemplative and elaborate 
edifice of Hinduism with its many gods, Islam is 
simple, unadorned, and dynamic. The Moham- 
medan creed tersely affirms, ‘There is no God but 
Allah and Mohammed is his Prophet.” In addition 
there is simply the belief in Allah’s teachings as 
revealed in the Koran and in a final resurrection 
and judgment. The following chapter will explain 
how complex, passivistic, and subtle is Hinduism 
and will indicate its striking antithesis to the reli- 
gious system we have just described. 

During the past seventy-five years differences 
and rivalries have grown keener between the 
Muslim and Hindu communities. The former 
lagged behind the latter in taking up the new 
western education, thus giving the Hindus a mo- 
nopoly in governmental service and in the profes- 
sionsf. The Muslims were also disinclined to go 
into business, one important reason being the 
Koran’s prohibition against lending money for in- 
terest. Naturally, Hindus came to dominate busi- 
ness, to be the moneylenders and landowners. 
More and more the Muslims came to resent being 
the “House of Have-Not” in India and much of 
the communal antipathy of the past two decades 
undoubtedly had some economic source. 

Muslims eat the flesh of the cow; Hindus regard 
this animal as sacred and not to be killed under 
any circumstance. The matter of the cow has 
played an important part in stirring up trouble 
between the two religious groups. Once a year 
good Muslims celebrate the anniversary of Abra- 
)iam’s sacrifice on Mount Moriah. Several Muslims 
will come together and buy a cow for the rite. In 
the process Hindu neighbors are often baited and 
mocked and when the animal is decked out in gar- 
lands and led noisily to slaughter through the 
streets, a first-class riot ensues. On the other side, 
Hindus have taken an impish delight in conducting 
their noisy religious processions, including the 
loud playing of musical instruments, just outside 
the local mosque where the faithful are at prayer. 
The Muslims rush out to protest, stones are soon 
substituted for words, and another communal riot 
begins. 
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In addition to the two dominant socio-religious 
communities, the Hindus and the Muslims, there 
are four minority groups deserving brief identifi- 
cation, The Parsis, a small community of about 
100,000, are centered largely in Bombay. Origi- 
nally they were followers of Zoroaster and their 
home was in Persia, which they left in the eighth 
century to escape coming under the rule of Islam. 
While almost a microscopic element amid Indians 
millions, the Parsis have exerted an extraordinary 
influence on the cultural and economic life of 
their adopted country. They have proved them- 
selves to be an unusually intelligent and enterpris- 
ing group and were among the first communities to 
take to western science and culture. One of the 
greatest political figures in the early days of Indian 
nationalism, 1890-1910, was the Pars! Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was a prominent member of the 
Indian National Congress. In the field of business 
the reputation of the Parsis is known throughout 
the Far East. The great Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, for example, was founded by a Parsi, the 
late J. N. Tata. 

The members of the Sikh community, defined as 
“neither a race, nor a nationality, nor a caste, but 
primarily the followers of a religion, number 
almost six million concentrated primarily in the 
Punjab. This sect traces its history back to the 
founder, Guru (Great Teacher) Nanak, who lived 
in the fifteenth century and who opposed caste, 
idolatry, and the supremacy of the Brahmans. 
Known as Sikhs, and led by a line of famous 
Gurus, his followers fought back against the perse- 
cution of Muslim Mogul emperors who were ruling 
the country at this time. Gradually the Sikhs devel- 
oped into a strong, militant brotherhood, famous 
throughout India for their military prowess. Early 
in the nineteenth century they gave evidence of 
becoming a strong imperial power in northern 
India, but they were conquered by the British. 
Their military tradition, however, was perpetuated 
by their service in the British Indian army, where 
the Sikhs gained fame for their heroism and sol- 
dierly qualities. They not only served in the Indian 
army but became a familiar sight as policemen 
in such British colonies as Singapore and Hong- 
kong. 

One result of British conquest and rule of India 
was the creation of a small community of mixed 
blood known first as Eurasian and after 1911 
officially as Anglo-Indian. Never numbering more 


than 150,000, this group has illustrated, some- 
times tragically, the effects of a biological blend- 
ing of two proud peoples, both of whom often 
reject the new product of the union. The Anglo- 
Indians usually thought of Britain as their spiritual 
home and tried to associate themselves with the 
English community in India. The English, how- 
ever, wanted little to do with them, while the In- 
dians tended to despise this hapless group as rene- 
gades supporting the rule of the alien imperialist. 
So difficult was the economic status of the Anglo- 
Jlndians that the British sought to guarantee em- 
ployment for them, mainly in the postal service 
and on the railways. As the day for Indian inde- 
pendence began to materialize in the mid-1940*s; 
the leaders of the Anglo-Indian community began 
to urge its members to forget their British inclina- 
tions and to go with the new India as loyahsons 
and daughters. 

Christian missionary enterprise has been very 
active in India, not only spreading the Gospel but 
making significant contributions in education, es- 
tablishing pioneer printing presses, and develop- 
ing the Indian vernaculars into literary languages. 
By 1941, while very small in following compared ' 
to Hinduism and Mohammedanism, Christianity 
had reached the position of the third religious 
community in India, with a little more than six 
million members. Most of these converts bavC' 
come from the lower castes, especially the Un- 
touchables. Compared with the population as a 
whole, the Indian Christians are remarkably ad- 
vanced, especially in education, Their rate of liter- 
acy is far above the average. 

Factors in l^idian Poverty 

Now that life in the village and town, the pre- 
vailing conditions of impoverishment, and the 
structure of the caste system have been described, 
it is logical to inquire somewhat more concretely 
why India is so poor. There have been in the past 
two basic approaches to this problem. One, the 
nationalistic school, has argued that all of India’s 
problems, especially economic impoverishment, 
have sprung from the evils of British rule. It is 
argued that British imperialism has discouraged 
industries, prevented the creation of necessary 
tariffs to encourage Indian industry, established a 
parasitic landlord — ^zamindar — class, taxed the 
Indian masses too much, and neglected social 
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services, such as education. The other school, in 
analyzing Indian poverty, finds its causes in fields 
other than the political or strictly economic, main- 
taining that it springs from socio-religious tradi- 
tions and customs within the pattern of Indian 
culture. To this school it is naive to believe that 
a fundamental improvement in standards of living 
can be secured merely by adopting a new constitu- 
tion without a thorough reconstruction of Indian 
society. As later chapters take up in detail some 
of the charges made against British rule, it is ap- 
propriate at this juncture to comment upon socio- 
religious factors in Indian life that bear upon the 
problem of poverty. 

Of utmost importance in its bearing upon the 
economic well-being of the masses is the prevail- 
ing attitude toward life inculcated by Hinduism 
in general and the caste system in particular. Later 
chapters wiU refer to the passivistic attitude, the 
principle of the unimportance of this life, and the 
spirit of resignation, all of which spring from 
Hinduism and its doctrine of transmigration. 
Nehru has bitterly complained of the undue in- 
fluence of religiosity and the obsession with the 
supernatural that prevents Hindus from utilizing 
their energies in scientifically studying the socio- 
economic problems around them and keeps them 
from seeking to control the forces of nature to 
serve the legitimate needs of man.^^ Many Indians 
besides Nehru now criticize the Hindu outlook as 
not conducive to progress; one of them declared: 

The general outlook upon life in India is too gloomy 
to permit sound individual or social development. Far 
too common is the belief that life is merely' a transi- 
tory stage in the passage of the soul to another world. 
That notion chills enthusiasm, kills joy and promotes 
fatalism. In some cases the joint family system tends 
to produce drones; some Indians actually take pride in 
the number of persons they maintain in idleness. While 
Indians feel that life is a burden, people in the West 
are full of hope and are intensely active .22 

There are some authorities who maintain that it 
is not so much overpppulation, landlordism, or 
chronic indebtedness that explain the poverty of 
the peasant but rather his psychology and how he 


looks at life. The Indian ryot is bound down by 
custom, caged within the confines of his caste, 
and usually a slave to tradition. Like so many 
backward people, up to quite recently at least, he 
tended to be satisfied with a bare minimum of 
subsistence, and he has in the past shown little in- 
terest in improving his lot. It has even been as- 
serted that the Indian ryot seems to exhibit a kind 
of masochistic satisfaction in grumbling about the 
many evils that prey upon him.^s Of all the cul- 
tural groups affected by the Asian revolution, the 
Hindu masses are most insulated by religion and 
custom against the suffering caused by their de- 
based economic status. It follows that they will be 
the most difficult to arouse to the necessity of 
basic reforms. 

There can be little argument that the village is 
the citadel of conservatism in India and that from 
the caste system with all its ramifications there 
stem many forces, usually malignant from the 
western point of view, that operate to bring about 
the tragically low standard of life in India. It is 
mainly by reference to Hindu beliefs that one can 
best understand the tremendous pressure of popu- 
lation in India today; appreciate the economic 
waste associated with the sacred cow and the prin- 
ciple of the sanctity of all life; and study the pov- 
erty of the average Indian village, which springs 
from debt created by uneconomic religious festi- 
vals and the wasteful fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings. Above all, there is the depressed status 
of Indian women, who are discouraged and even 
barred from making their potential contribution to ^ 
the progress and wealth of their motherland. In 
discussing India’s social problems it has well been 
said, “Of all the many changes likely to improve 
the welfare of Indian society, none is more impor- 
tant than these two — ^female education and mar- 
riage reform.”24 These problems of population 
pressure, the status of women, reform of the caste 
system, and the uneconomic use of the country’s 
animal population will be discussed more in de- 
tail when we take up the stage in 1947 when inde- 
pendent India had both the challenge and the 
opportunity to embark on the great task of recon- 
structing the pattern of life of her masses. 


Modern India as we know it today is a 
product of the past century and a half. 
The process of its creation began 
in earnest shortly after 1800 and rapidly 
advanced after reaching the mid- 
point of the nineteenth century. It 
is with this latter phase of modern 
nation making in India that this volume 
is mainly concerned. To understand 
the India of Mohammed Ali Jinnah and 
Mohandas K, Gandhi ^ however, one must 
know something of what it started with 
late in the eighteenth century- on the 
eve of the British conquest. For it was 
out of the historical ingredients 
existing at that time, found by the 
officials of the English East India Com- 
pany, together with what British 
rule added, that modern India came to 
be shaped, 

THIS CHAPTER, therefore, concerns 
the pre-British period of Indian history. 
We will be concerned with its character- 
istics and will learn how they devel- 
oped, More specifically, it will 
be shown how India in its classical 
age created a brilliant tradition 
of civilization, especially during 
the monumental rule of the Gupta em- 
perors, Furthermore, it will be pointed 
out that the most significant aspect 
of this achievement of civilization 
was the creation of an altogether 
distinctive way of life, best simply 
described as Hindu; and lastly, that it 
was to these traditional historical 
ingredients of India that another 
element added, the Islamic, which 
conditioned and modified the Indian 
pattern of culture and historical 
development from early in the thirteenth 
to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, just before the advent of 
British conquest. 
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UNFORTUNATELY, INDIA has fcw historical records 
compared with other countries. Lack of precise 
dates in its early history and the prevailing scarcity 
of comprehensive historical works down to mod- 
ern times spring from three factors. There has been 
unusual difficulty in prcscr\'ing records against 
the ravages of all kinds of insect pests and from 
the harmful cficcis of a harsh and humid climate. 
Tliroughout Indian history there have been nu- 
merous revolts, wars, invasions, and palace revo- 
lutions in the midst of which cities have often been 
put to the sword and priceless records and art ob- 
jects destroyed. Then, most important, the Hindu 
savant never had his heart — or should one say 
soul — in tlie writing of histor>% the recording of 
man’s failures and triumphs, for whatever man 
did in this world was completely unimportant in 
comparison with the hereafter. The best scholars 
turned away from politics and the study of the 
good society. Traditionally, great Hindu scholars, 
dowTi to modem times, have not been political 
scientists, historians, or economists, but rather 
seers, prophets, and spiritual leaders. 

The earliest precise date we have is that of 
Alexander the Great’s invasion of India in 326 
B.c. One looks in vain for the works of a Livy, 
Tacitus, or Herodotus in India, for the earliest 
work of history that has been handed down is a 
history of Kashmir, dated only in the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. Without histories, India’s ancient period 
has been laboriously reconstructed within the last 
ccntuiy, mainly by European scholars. Through 
inscriptions on statues and tombs, coins, religious 
writings, and poetic literature, India’s history has 
been rediscovered in what has been one of the 
most brilliant and fascinating stories of modem 
scholarship. 

Archeology has given us the clue to the oldest 
chapter in Indian history yet found. As late as 
1921 an important discovery was made of the 
remains of an ancient civilization in the Indus 
Valley. The specific sites were at Mohenjo-Daro 
(Mound of the Dead) in the province of Sind, 
and at Harappa in the North Punjab. Excavations 
under the direction of Sir John Marshall proved 
that India could well claim to be one of “the 
mothers of civilization,” At a time when com- 
parable achievements were being registered in 
the Nile Valley, in Mesopotamia, and along the 
Hwang-Ho in China, life in the Indus VaUey had 
shifted from a nomadic existence to urban dwell- 


ing, and writing, the use of metals, and the 
organization of government on a complex scale 
were achieved. The life span of this fluvial culture 
of the Indus has been estimated to run from 4000 
to 2500 B.c. 

Although the writing at Mohenjo-Daro has not 
been deciphered, much has been learned of life 
in India some five thousand years ago. We know 
that the people lived in large cities probably not 
duplicated at that time anywhere else in the world. 
Mohenjo-Daro had well planned streets, houses 
made of kiln-fired bricks and of several stories, 
and large, pillared halls that were probably munici- 
pal halls or pjilaccs. There was a fine drainage sys- 
tem, and the most imposing edifice was a great 
municipal bath. 

The state of the arts was well advanced in this 
ancient Indus Valley culture; there were skilled 
industries and an active commerce. Smiths worked 
skillfully with bronze and made beautiful beakers 
of copper, silver, and lead. Potters used the wheel 
in their craft and also were familiar with glazes. 
Cotton was grown and woven two thousand years 
before this textile was used in the West. The ar- 
cheologist’s spade has unearthed numerous beau- 
tiful carved soapstone seals and amulets or charms. 
The representation of animals on these seals is 
excellent. In addition, we have beautiful small 
figurines and samples of delicate jewelry. 

What caused the downfall of the thriving cities 
in the Indus Valley? No one knows, but the end 
apparently came swiftly and completely about 
2500 B.c. But, though some disaster seems to have 
overwhelmed Mohenjo-Daro, its culture in some 
unexplained fashion lived on. One of its deities 
apparently was a prototype of the Hindu Shiva, 
and various other elements in the Indus culture 
were passed down to the present pattern of Indian 
life. “We must therefore hold,” writes an Indian 
historian, “that there is an organic relationship 
between the ancient culture of the Indus valley 
and the Hinduism of today.”i This fact gives to 
Indian civilization an almost incredibly long con- 
tinuity, a fact that naturally gratifies and stirs the 
modern Indian nationalist. Nehru in one of his 
books speaks of the thrill he felt standing on one 
of the mounds at Mohenjo-Daro and realizing 
that its ruins represented a civilization that was - 
well developed five 1 ■■ r-* 
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Under Asoka the Maurx’a Empire reached its 
height, including !lindust.an in the north and much 
of the Oecc.an. In 232 n.c, however, the great 
ruler died, and the empire began to decline im- 
mediately with his passing. By IS5 n.c. the 
MaurjM Empire had collapsed. It fell before re- 
newed invasions of Central Asian tribes, especially 
the Scythi.ms, wlio in turn were overrun by Asian 
Nomads called the Kushnns. After the extinction 
of the Maurya authority, with the exception of two 
relatively short periods, there was no political 
unity in north India for HOO years. 

The Kushnns referred to above svcrc invaders 
who took over the civilization of the people they 
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conquered in north India, Under Kanishka (120- 
162 A.D.) they set up a large border state includ- 
ing north-west India and a large area of central 
Asia comprising Afghanistan. The Kushan capital 
was located near Peshawar. This state was the 
meeting place for many races and cultures; con- 
tacts with China were encouraged, and this was the 
beginning of a continuous interchange between the 
two countries, while Kushan relations with Rome 
>vere also very cordial. Kanishka became a Bud- 
dhist, a patron of the arts and of learning. Espe- 
cially famous is the distinctive school of art, called 
the Gandharan, that flourished at this time. This 
art was Greek in technique but Indian in spirit, 
and its most important gift was the evolution of an 
image of the Buddha. Gandharan art spread 
through Turkestan to China and even to Japan. 

After the death of Kanishka, events in northern 
India shaped themselves into a pattern that was to 
recur over and over in the political annals of the 
country. The Kushan Empire broke up and an- 
other dark period ensued. Little is known of the 
political history of northern India until the advent 
of the Gupta Empire in the fourth century. 

While the invasions through the mountain passes 
spent their main force in the plains of Hindustan 
and interfered little with central and south India, 
political unity was just as evanescent in the Deccan 
and in Tamil Land as it was in the north. From 
time to time flourishing kingdoms arose giving 
promise of unifying south India, but this object 
was never achieved. The history of the Deccan 
and Tamil Land is the story of the rise and fall of 
kingdoms and of constant warfare. 

Among the most important kingdoms of the 
south in Tamil Land were those of the Pandyas, 
Cholas, and Pallavas. In general, Tamil civiliza- 
tion was very advanced, based as it was on a 
flourishing sea trade. Tamil rulers, especially the 
Cholas, had great fleets which sailed to Ceylon, 
Burma, Java, and even the Far East. In 45 a.d. the 
use of the monsoon in navigation had been dis- 
covered and, taking advantage of these prevailing 
winds, ships could now cross the Arabian Sea 
instead of hugging the coast. The trade of Tamil 
Land with Rome was particularly active, as Europe 
greatly prized the spices, perfumes, precious 
stones, and textiles of south India. Several Roman 
colonies were set up in Tamil Land, and it has been 
estimated that the annual drain from Rome to 
India approximated four million dollars. 


While, politically, kingdoms rose and fell and 
there was a fatal fragmentation, culturally the 
Tamil cities were on a par with the most advanced 
urban civilizations in the world. Flourishing cities 
were built, huge irrigation projects constructed, 
and remarkable progress made in architecture, as 
is attested by the temples at Tanjore and Madura. 
We are fortunate to have a picture of south India 
from the pen of Marco Polo, who visited the area 
on his return from China in 1293 a.d. 

To return to north India, political disunity and 
confusion gave way in the fourth century a.d. to 
the orderly rule of one great paramount power. 
The dynasty known as the imperial Guptas began 
its rapid rise in 320 a.d., and by the time of its 
greatest ruler, Chandragupta n (not to be confused 
with Chandragupta Maurya), who was on the 
throne from 380 to 413 a.d., nearly all of north 
India was united in one empire. The Guptas gave 
India a glorious period of civilization, one which is 
to this land what the Periclean Age is in the 
annals of Greece. 

A graphic picture of the glories of the Guptas 
has been handed down in the journal of a Chinese 
pilgrim. Fa Hian. He writes of an empire peaceful, 
prosperous, and well-governed. Art at this time 
enjoyed its classical period as definite types, con- 
ventions, and ideals of beauty crystallized. Gupta 
art, in keeping with fundamental esthetic Indian 
canons, was subjective and always sprang from a 
religious urge. This was the greatest period in 
Indian sculpture, and the artists of this time de- 
veloped the standard type of divinity, both Bud- 
dhist and Hindu. Perhaps the Buddha images 
found at Samath, near Benares, constitute the 
finest sculpture yet found in India. Few examples 
of Gupta painting survive, the most famous being 
the Buddhist frescoes on the walls and ceilings of 
the Ajanta caves. The subjects of these paintings 
are the life of Buddha and scenes from court and 
domestic life in India. This most famous body of 
surviving painting gives evidence of being done 
over a period of five hundred years, and its scenes 
are valuable in giving us a picture of Indian social 
life fifteen hundred years ago. As for Gupta archi- 
tecture, there is nothing to compare with the sculp- 
ture of Samath or the Ajanta frescoes, for little 
has survived. We know that spacious buildings 
were erected and imposing palaces built, but all 
these were destroyed by the ravages of the Muslim 
and Hun invaders. 
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TIic Gupta period witnessed a lush fiowering 
of literature. This was the golden age of Sanskrit, 
the sacred language of the Brahmans. Knowledge 
was systcmniizcd, and the epic poem, the Mahab’ 
harata, was recast and pul into its present form. 
A secular literature developed, consisting of lyric 
poetry, fables, and drama, Tlic Gupta court was 
the patron of a group of famous writers, most out- 
standing being Kalidasa, the great master of San- 
skrit. A great stir was created in Europe in 1789 
when Europeans first learned of Kalidasa’s master- 
piece, the play ShakttntaJa, through the translation 
of Sir William Jones. One of the most important 
contributions of India to world literature has been 
its great storehouse of fables, fairy stories, and 
animal talcs. Their themes have been borrowed 
by the writers of many nations, such as Chaucer, 
Boccaccio, Shakespeare, and Kipling in western 
Europe, The Panchatantra, a collection of animal 
talcs, was carried to the courts of Baghdad, Byzan- 
tium, and Cairo and hence to Europe. 

In science, scholarship, and industry^, Gupta 
India had few competitors and many imitators. 
The greatest university, that at Nalanda, attracted 
students from all over Asia. Eight colleges and 
three libraries ministered to the needs of the stu- 
dents. A charming picture has been left us of how 
examinations were given and degrees conferred: 

When a man’s renown has reached a high distinc- 
tion, he convokes an assembly for discussion. He 
judges of the talent or otherwise of those who take 
part in it, and if one of the assembly distinguishes 
himself by refined language, subtle investigation, deep 
penetration and severe logic, he is mounted on an 
elephant covered with precious ornaments, and con- 
ducted by a retinue of admirers to the gate of the 
monastery. If, on the contrary, one of the mem- 
bers breaks do^vn in his argument, or uses inelegant 
phrases, or violates a rule in logic, they daub him 
with mud and cast him into a ditch.^^ 

In mathematics the influence of Hindu mathe- 
maticians has been profound. The so-called “Ara- 
bic numerals,” the zero, and the decimal place 
system all originated in India and gradually were 
transmitted westward to Europe. Advanced in 
chemistry and metallurgy, Indian industry was 
famous for its fine dyes and for the tempering of 
steel and iron. Above all, India was the home of 
fine fabrics; the methods of making many of these 
were taken over by the Arabs and from them by 
Europeans. The Arabs named one Indian fabric 


quittan, hence the word cotton. Calico comes 
from Calicut in India, and the terms chintz, cash- 
mere, and bandana arc also Indian. 

A famous Indian philosopher has written, “Half 
the world moves on independent foundations 
which Hinduism supplied. China and Japan, Tibet 
and Siam, Burma and Ceylon look to India as their 
spiritual homc.”^^ This statement may appear 
extravagant to people of the West but what it 
refers to is India’s past dynamic role. in Asia, es- 
pecially at its height during the Gupta period, 
when its culture spread, its maritime power was 
evident on many seas, and waves of colonists 
established numerous overseas kingdoms. Espe- 
cially did China and India maintain intimate 
relations, with the former sending constant streams 
of devout Buddhist pilgrims to the latter’s monas- 
teries and to scats of learning like Nalanda. Al- 
though many cultural traits were borrowed Irom 
India, the Chinese were careful not to be too much 
influenced by the asceticism of their teacher. Per- 
haps this feeling was responsible for the following 
Chinese proverb: “If the government gets hold of 
you, they’ll flog you to death; if the Buddhists get 
hold of you, they’ll starve you to dcath.”^^ 

From the first century a.o, colonists from India 
sailed across the seas to Burma, Malaya, Borneo, 
Java, Indochina, and Ceylon. Many kingdoms 
were established in Greater India. One area of 
Indian colonization was in Kambuja (Cambodia), 
where several Hindu dynasties rose and fell. One 
of the most famous was that of the Khmer Kings 
who, about the year 1100 a.d., built the magnifi- 
cent temple of Angkor Vat. Dedicated to Shiva, 
this edifice covered three and a half square miles. 
With its galleries covered with fine bas-reliefs of 
scenes from the Hindu epics, it must be ac- 
knowledged one of the greatest religious monu- 
ments ever constructed by man. 

Another famous colonial Indian dynasty was the 
Sailendra, which built up a wide-flung empire in 
Malaya, Siani, Java, and Bali. Followers of Bud- 
dhism, the Sailendras built many splendid temples, 
including the greatest Buddhist shrine in the world 
at Borobudur in Java. 

Referring to the diffusion of Indian culture to 
Indochina, Malaya, Sumatra, and Java, an Indian 
historian writes: “Indian religion, Indian culture, 
Indian laws and Indian government moulded the 
lives of the more primitive races all over this wide 
region, and they imbibed a more elevated moral 
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spirit and a higher intellectual taste through the 
art and literature of India.’^^- Toward the end of 
the Middle Ages, much of the area came into the 
hands of ^^usIim invaders and the Indian king- 
doms were destroyed; but remnants of Indian cul- 
ture sur\'ivc in dances and legends originally 
brought from Hindustan and Tamil Land. 

After giving northern India political unity and 
peace for less than two centuries, the Gupta Em- 
pire began to decline. Central Asian nomads, the 
While Huns, began to attack the Empire in 455 
A.D., and the main Gupta army was defeated. Tlic 
Huns were finally defeated, but before their set- 
back, they had succeeded in dealing a death blow 
to the Guptas, whose empire collapsed in 4S0 a.d. 

Tlic curtain comes down on northern India for 
one hundred years, but out of the wreckage of the 
Gupta kingdom a powerful but short-lived state 
emerged. In 606 a.d. a ruler named Harsha came 
to nilc a stale located just north of modem Delhi. 
After much fighting nearly all the lands formerly 
held by the Guptas came under the control of 
Harsha. For forty-one years peace and strong 
government prevailed in north India. From the 
writings of a Chinese pilgrim we have an intimate 
picture of Harsha, who undoubtedly must have 
been a remarkable man. Tolerant of all religions, 
special patron of Buddhism, friend of poets, and 
himself no mean litcrao' figure, Harsha stands 
out with Asoka and Chandragupta ii as one of the 
greatest figures in Indian history. 

On the death of this great nilcr in 647 a.d., his 
empire collapsed. Tliis was the last of the great 
native kingdoms of the north. Indian history again 
became the story of the rivalry and feuding of 
petty states, and north India had to wait for five 
hundred years for another paramount power. 

About .1000 A.D., a definite deterioration in In- 
dian strength, morality, and creativeness became 
apparent. The last great waves of colonization 
subsided and a spirit of complacency mounted as 
the invasions from the north ceased. Except for a 
toehold secured by Muslim Arab invaders in the 
Sind, there was no serious menace from the out- 
side from the fall of the Guptas to the eleventh 
century. Contact with China diminished, and the 
result of this isolation was a spirit of smugness and 
superiority. A contenaporary observer noted: 

The Hindus believe that there is no country but 
theirs, no nation like theirs, no kings like theirs, no 


.religion like theirs, no sciences like theirs. . . If they 
travelled and mixed with other nations they would 
soon change their mind, for their ancestors were not 
so narrow-minded as the present generations.^® 

Social organization and the caste system in par- 
ticular became set in a rigid, inflexible mold that 
was inimical to innovation and progress. Nehru 
asserts that this led to a “decline all along the line 
— intellectual, philosophical, political, in tech- 
niques and methods of war, in knowledge of and 
contacts with the outside worId.”“ Literature de- 
clined, in the arts there was representation of 
moral perversions, and in religion there came 
about the growth of such practices as the Devadasi 
system (generally referred to as temple prostitu- 
tion), Although in southern India there were 
some kingdoms that could be called “national,” 
enjoying the support of the people in general, in 
most of India the governmental structure was 
weak. Tlic government of Indian kingdoms, in 
most instances, consisted of a corrupt bureaucracy 
in which the state was held together by the power 
of the ruling dynasty, not by the support of its 
subjects.*® 

All in all, India around the beginning of the 
eleventh century was hardly in a position to hold 
off a serious threat from without; but, before re- 
counting its conquest at the hands of the Muslim 
invaders, it will be appropriate at this point to 
strike a balance sheet of the Hindu period from 
3000 B.c. to 1000 A.D. In retrospect, Indian his- 
tory during this period is largely one of numerous 
alien streams forcing their way into northern 
India. In spite of this constant ethnic interruption 
from without, the invading cultures were absorbed, 
by the dominant racial stocks in India. The essen- 
tial core was the Aryo-Dravidian Synthesis and to 
it such other elements were added and assimilated 
as Greek, Persian, Scythian, and Hun. Caste 
played an important role in the process, for it 
offered a place and a status for any type of cul- 
ture. The absorptive capacity of Hinduism is also 
partly explained because of its tolerance. “Hindu- 
ism absorbs everything that enters into it, magic 
or animism, and raises it to a higher level.”^® 
Names mean little; Brahma, Vishnu, Kali, Bud- 
dha, are used indiscriminately for God the Abso- 
lute Reality. Linked to its absorptive capacity was 
its tenacity. Hinduism weathered many shocks. As 
we will see shortly, one of the most shattering . 
blows came with the ■ ^ nm 1 ;^.%'indu- 
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unlike Chrisiinniiy in ihc Near East, survived 
in the land of its hirlli. 

In addition to tenacity and absorptive capacity, 
religiosity has been anotlicr important attribute of 
Hinduism. From Vedic times there lias been 
preoccupation witii the mystery of life. TIic quali- 
ties of mysticism, brooding, and asceticism have 
been much more pronounced than was the ease 
even in the heyday of monasticism in medieval 
Europe. Religion dominated thought and art. 
Tliis was true in the long era from the Vedas to 
1000 A.D., and it continued to be Inic down to 
modern times. Unlike Europe. India, up to (he 
iwcntictli cenlur)' at least, never went through a 
potent secularizing process. 

Anotlicr fundamental feature of the Indian tra- 
ditional culture pattern has been its neglect of 
what we might call the science of society, and 
more specifically the art of government. Attention 
throughout the ages has been centered mainly on 
othcnvorldly matters. It is natural that mundane 
politics would Iiardly have much appeal in a so- 
ciety whose members considered existence an evil 
and an illusion, and who were primarily interested 
in escape from and not fulfillment in the world. 

It is perhaps this emphasis upon metaphysical 
matters and the consequent neglect of humanistic 
values that explain what would seem to be a seri- 
ous weakness in Indian development. The country 
has sufTcred constantly from political fragmenta- 
tion. Even in those kingdoms that did achieve a 
modicum of greatness, “the political and adminis- 
trative unity of the territor)' achieved spasmodi- 
cally by able and victorious monarchs,** writes 
A. R. Desai, “was surface unity.*’*"^ 

There is a tendency on the part of some Indian 
authors to make much of the “democratic tradi- 
tion” of the Indian village, the basic cell of the 
country. Each of these villages had its little coun- 
cil, the Panchayat, and they have been referred 
to as “little republics.” It should be understood, 
however, that what self-government existed func- 
tioned only within the village. The people never 
had an opportunity of extending their political 
activities outside the confines of their local Pan- 
chayat. “In spite of Indian claims,” asserts an 
English authority, “hitherto the system of govern- 
ment has had no roots spreading right down among 
the masses of people.”^® The self-governing vil- 
lage Panchayat was a vigorous and hardy seed 
of democracy, but it was never nurtured, into 


anything on a provincial or national scale. It has 
been pointed out that popular parliaments or coun- 
cils in the upper political brackets are not found 
in Indian history. These were to come only as a 
result of the impact of the West in the nineteenth 
century. 

The Impact of the Muslims 

Up to 1000 A.D. India had been able to assimi- 
late the numerous invaders who had pushed 
through the narrow passes of her northern moun- 
tain wall. But not long after the death of King 
Harsh a in the seventh century and the collapse of 
a strong government in the north, a new invasion 
movement began to take form that would seri- 
ously challenge the traditional capacity of Hin- 
duism to absorb alien cultures. 

As early as the year 711 Muslim Arabs came 
in cpnfiict with Indians when an expedition of 
Arab marauders reached the mouth of the Indus 
and captured the area of Sind. Further expansion 
in this region, however, was blocked, and Muslim 
raids into India were started in earnest from the 
north-west late in the tenth century. Under the 
redoubtable Amir Mahmud of Ghazni, an Afghan 
Turk who began raiding in 998, seventeen looting 
expeditions were carried out. Few of the previous 
invaders into India matched the ferocity and 
ruthlessness of Mahmud’s Turks. To his Muslim 
horsemen, India was a land handed over by Allah 
for pillage and plunder. Fiercely monotheistic, de- 
testing idolatiy, and believing in the equality of 
man, the Muslims abhorred the “Hindu infidels 
and unbelievers” with their idols and caste system. 

The Hindus opposed the Muslim invader with 
desperation, and terrible battles were fought. No 
quarter was given on either side, thousands were 
massacred, and the cities and temples of the land 
were destroyed or despoiled. On occasion, when 
Hindu defenders of a stronghold realized that 
further resistance was futile, they carried out the 
terrible rite Jauhar, in which the men assembled 
their women and children, placed them on a huge 
pyre, and then, as the flames extinguished the lives 
of their families, sallied forth from the gates to die 
with sword in hand. Although resistance was des- ^ 
perafe, the Hindu z^mies were no match for the 
invaders. Hindu militaiy tactics were outmoded; 
their lumbering war elephants could not cope with 
the fast maneuvers of the horsemen from Central 
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Asia. Furthermore, the defenders of India were 
not united and were additionally weakened by the 
fact that fighting was the traditional duty of only 
one caste. 

A new chapter in Muslim invasion began in 
1191 when Mohammed Ghori, an Afghan, not 
only raided India but began to occupy the country. 
By 1200 Mohammed Ghori controlled much of 
northern India, and on his death in 1206 one of 
his generals established a Muslim kingdom at 
Delhi. This Delhi Sultanate was in existence from 
1206 until 1526. Its heyday was in the first century 
and a half of its rule, when the sultans reestab- 
lished political unity in northern India, Military 
expeditions were also dispatched into the south, 
and the Hindu kingdoms in the Deccan and Tamil 
Land were conquered. 

These Delhi sultans were a curious lot. While 
they were patrons of the arts, builders of mag- 
nificent mosques, tombs, and palaces, they were 
in general fierce fanatics and bloodthirsty tyrants. 
An American historian characterizes them thus: 
“In general they combined with their intolerance, 
insatiable avarice, lustful debauchery, and a posi- 
tive genius for intrigue and murder. After 
1388 the Delhi Sultanate fell apart. Strong gov- 
ernment collapsed amid the welter of warring 
small states, and in 1398 the dread Amir Timur, 
the Tamerlane of English literature and a Barlas 
Turk who had ovcrrvn Central Asia, invaded In- 
dia and sacked Delhi. The city was pillaged, fifty 
thousand of its people massacred, and another 
hundred thousand carried off by the raiding array. 
It was smd of Delhi, “The city was utterly ruined; 
the inhabitants who were left died, and for two 
whole months not a bird moved a wing in Delhi.”^® 
In 1450 the Delhi Sultanate was resurrected. Its 
rulers, however, were generally puppets who- did 
not succeed in reuniting the old Delhi Empire. 
These sultans maintained a precarious existence 
until 1526, when they too, like their victims before 
them, fell prey to another invasion from the north. 
It was also in this last phase of the Delhi Sultanate 
that Portuguese Europeans secured a foothold in 
India and thus introduced yet another element into 
the chemistry of Indian life, an element which was 
to transform the destiny of the country. 

Before European influence, however, came to 
play its momentous role in Indian affairs, another 
Muslim invader received the opportunity to work 
1524 the chieftain Babur, 


founder of the Mogul dynasty, invaded India. This 
hard fighting leader of men, a Turk descended 
both from Timur and Genghis Khan, had started 
out as a ruler of a small kingdom in what is now 
Russian Turkestan. In 1504 he captured the im- 
portant Afghan stronghold of Kabul, and in 1519 
began to move toward India. With a ridiculously 
small force, only twelve thousand men, Babur in 
1524 pushed into India and two years later de- 
feated the forces of the decrepit Delhi Sultanate 
at the decisive battle of Panipat. Thus the Mogul 
dynasty {Mogul comes from the Arabic word for 
Mongol) was established in India and was to be 
a dominant factor in the country’s history from 
1526 until 1707, the date of the death of the last 
great Mogul emperor. 

The son of Babur had considerable difficulty in 
holding his own in northern India, and for a time 
was forced to flee the country. His son, Akbar, 
destined to be the greatest of the Moguls, suc- 
ceeded to a weak throne in 1556. Though only 
thirteen years of age, the young ruler defeated a 
strong Hindu army and then proceeded to control 
and purge his conniving court. Akbar was reso- 
lute, strong, and efficient, and by 1576 he had 
eliminated all opposition in ndrthem India and 
ruled over a submissive and dutiful empire stretch- 
ing from the Himalaya to the Vindfaya mountains. 

Akbar had a noble vision; his central purpose 
was to unite Hindus and Muslims in a common 
loyalty to the crown. He accordingly abolished 
the jizya, the tax on non-Muslims. Hindus were 
employed in many branches of the government 
and religious toleration was offered to all. In 
particular, Akbar strove to conciliate the proud 
and martial Rajput Hindu princes. His policy of 
toleration was a significant departure from the 
bigotry of the sultans of Delhi. 

Akbar was outstanding as a civil administrator. 
The empire was organized into a dozen provinces 
and placed in the hands of a well-paid and com- 
petent civil service. Well educated men from all 
parts of Central Asia flocked into India to become 
important administrative cogs in the Mogul bu- 
reaucracy; about 30 per cent of the officials, main- 
ly in the middle and lower grades, were Hindus. 
An efficient system of land revenue was organized 
and a royal mint set up that produced coins not 
matched at this time, for design, in any other state 
in the world. The Mogul Empire at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century was probably the best 
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organized and most prosperous then existing in the 

world.2i 

Akbar as a man was an intriguing and appealing 
character. While not educated in a formal way 
and thus illiterate, he was one of the “best read^’ 
men of his day, for many books were read to him 
by his scholars. Akbar was a profound thinker 
and a patron of the arts and of learning. Nothing 
suited this Grand Mogul so much as to listen in 
on a brilliant conversation and so we learn that; 
‘‘Crowds of learned men from all nations, and 
sages of various religions and sects, came to the 
court [where] they would talk about profound 
* points of science, the subtleties of revelation, the 
curiosities of history, and the wonders of nature.”*- 
Akbar at heart was a rcljgious mystic who was 
searching for some eternal verity that somehow 
he could not find in Islam. The Emperor finally 
founded a new religion consisting, as he thought, 
of the best in all religions and one that could be 
accepted by both his Muslim and Hindu subjects. 
His famous minister, Abul Fnzl, has left a verse 
from one of his poems that well expresses the 
religious outlook and purpose of Akbar: 

O God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee; 
in every language I hear spoken, people praise 
Thcet 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer; if 
• it bo n Christian church, they ring the bell for 
love of Thcc. 

Sonwtimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and some- 
times the mosque; 

But it is thou whom I seek from temple to temple.*^ 

Akbar must be considered one of the great 
figures of world history. In his own day he did 
not suffer one whit in comparison with such con- 
temporaries as the French Henry of Navarre or 
Elizabeth of England. The successors of the great 
emperor, however, did not measure up to his 
greatness. His son Jehnngir, who ruled from 1605 
to 1627, was t\n indolent and incfTcctual sovereign 
who ended his days a drunkard. There was little 
expansion during Jehangir‘s reign, the one im- 
portant development being tlic coming of English 
merchants to India. 

Shnh Jahan came to the throne in a welter of 
blood, and before the fighting was over he had 
killed most of his m.ale relatives. This reign is 
supposedly the summit of Mogul power. The 
wealth of (he emperor tv.ns cnornmus. the treasur>' 
holding the equivalent of more than one billion 


dollars. Shah Jahan was a magnificent builder, 
his masterpiece being the world-famous Taj Mahal, 
a beautiful white marble tomb built in honor of 
his dead wife. This structure, called “the miracle 
of miracles, the final wonder of the world,” em- 
ployed twenty thousand workers for fifteen years. 
Underneath the glitter and magnificence of the 
Mogul court, however, all was not well. The great 
mass of the people no longer prospered as under 
Akbar. They were heavily taxed and, what was 
worse, Shah Jahan reversed the tolerant policy of 
his grandfather and set about destroying Hindu 
temples. 

The climax of the empire of the Moguls came 
during (he reign of Aurangzeb (16594707), 
His path to the throne, like that of his father, 
was drenched with the blood of his victims, mainly 
his brothers. For the first twenty years of his 
reign he was occupied ^almost exclusively with 
domestic matters. Unfortunately, his object was to 
free the land of heretics. Muslim apostates were 
put to death. The poll tax was reimposed on the 
Hindus, while their temples were destroyed and 
the ranks of the bureaucracy purged and cleansed 
of nonbelievers. The noble ideal of a secular state 
comprehending men of various religions had been 
forgotten' 

Having sought to restore a pristine orthodoxy 
to Islam in India, Aurangzeb embarked on his 
second main objective, the complete political uni- 
fication of India under Mogul rule. The conquest 
of central and south India, directed mainly against 
independent Muslim kingdoms and the proud 
Hindu hill people, the Mahrattas, began in 1681. 

By 1690 all effective opposition had been crushed. 

For the first time in all its history the Indian sub- 
continent was under one sovereignty. From the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin the writ of Aurangzeb 
was supposedly supreme. But not for long. Re- 
volts broke out in various parts of the empire as 
its different peoples — Sikhs, Mahrattas, and Raj- 
puts — rose in rebellion. For more than fifteen 
years Aurangzeb moved his great unwieldy army 
across the country trying to crush his foes, above 
all the Mahrattas; in the end he completely failed. 
Aurangzeb passed away while in the field at the 
age of cighty-ninc, with the forces of rebellion, 
whose ranks he Imd done so much to fill by his hig- 
otr>' and intolerance, still defiant and undefc.ited. 

Tlic Muslim impact upon the pattern of Indi.an 
culture w.as profound and widespread in its infiu* 
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As the once alUpowerfitl and strongly unified 
Mogul Empire declined, it left in the wake 
of its collapse a power vacuum in India. 
Several promising indigenous powers might 
well have risen to the challenge of creating 
again a structure of political unity 
for the country; but they failed to do so, 
leaving the European trading companies 
which were already on hand no other alter- 
native than to intervene. It was out 
of this background of turmoil, as we shall 
see in this chapter, that the English East 
India Company emerged as the political 
sovereign of India. 

THE NAREATiVB of the Company*s conquest is 
an absorbing and even an amazing story of 
courage, audacity, and often downright 
chicanery; but much more important 
were the effects of Company rule upon 
Indian life and institutions. In the long 
chronicle of invasion, with the exception, 
of course, of the all-important Aryan incurs 
sions, no invaders — not even the Muslims — 
modified, influenced, and even reshaped 
the pattern of things in India as did 
the British rulers. 

WESTERN RULE brought India into contact 
with the major historical trends — political, 
economic, scientific, and intellectual — 
that were agitating and influencing the 
European world. As we will see in this and 
the following chapter, these contacts had 
mixed results, good and bad. The important 
thing, however, is to see how a new India 
created largely as a result of 
the British impact. This new India was 
effectively united, politically, for the 
first time. It began to become conscious 
of the importance of the humanistic and 
secular approach to lifers problems. 

Eagerly its leaders imbibed and digested 
the food of European liberalism, with its 
emphasis on democracy, that made 
available in the school system established 
by British rule. And in the area of 
economics, it jarred out of the old 
avenues of barter and self-sufficiency 
into the highways of world markets, 
international finance, and at 
least the first stages of 
industrialization. 
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71 ir ni TtTvS of tlic sp»cc*lndcn 5hip«t of Vnu*o 
i!n O.inn fu^m Calicut to Li^K‘>n in September 
1499 trjnrkcJ the bepinninp of tlie lluropcnn con- 
\wth Inebn; from thi^ lime on «.te.Tt!ily incre^in- 
inp I'nropc.m inflticnce fmnlly bec,nmc control. Six 
ye,nr^ l.iter, in 1505, a rapiiHy cvp.indinp iratlc 
ju'tifirJ the appointment of Tranci^co ilc Almcidn 
OA the fn^t rortiu:uc\c Viceroy, or Governor of 
the lla\t. Under hiv dircciiv^n, control of the Indian 
Oee^n ujoied from the Arab^. nnd hiv mic- 
ce^'<or, AUon^c dc Albuquerque, e^^abliOlcd Por- 
lirette’e rctilcn;ent\ at Goa, Malacca, Ormu/, nnd 
the ivland of Socotra oil the entrance to the Kcd 
Sea. 

I^'ir rouphly ,n century the Portupuc^e com- 
mercial supremacy, built on the foundation of ?.ea 
p<nvcr, remaincvl unch-dlcnped. Tremendous rev- 
enues Hossed to Gon. the capit.al of the Portuguese 
empire, nnd nn immense trade monopoly was 
established. After K*90, lui‘Acvcr. the prowinp 50.7 
povserof the Outcli nnd I'nplish. nnd the corrup- 
lion, relipjous imolcrnnce, nnd dcicrior.ntion of 
Portupuc^c olhcialdom in the liast combined to 
Ics^scn ib.e import.ancc of Ponupal ns i\ power in 
Indi.-'.n nlTairs, 

By the mid-seventeenth ccnlurs* Portufnl Imd 
ceased to n f.acior in Indian development. Her 
rule had introduced Cntholieism, popularised the 
IKC of tobacco, nnd piven many words to Indi.nn 
l.mpuapcs, but by the isscntictli ccniuiy nil that 
remained of the once miphty Portuguese empire 
were n few dec.aycd bits of territory' on the west 
const of Indi.7. 

Between 1596 nnd 1602 fifteen Dutch expedi- 
tions were sent to the Hast, nnd in the latter year 
the pre.a! United Dutch East Indin Comp.any w.as 
orp.aniscil. Tliesc traders svcrc determined to drive 
the Ponupuese out of the Spice Islands nnd to 
chalicnpc their irndinp monopoly in Indin. After 
capturing important Portuguese posts in the Spice 
Islands in the early 1600'.s. the Dutch expanded 
their empire, nnd by 1658 they were firmly estab- 
lished in Java, Goa, Malacca, nnd Ceylon. Dutch 
trading posts in India were opened at Sural, 
Masulipatam, and Pulicat before 1620, and other 
trading sites were acquired throughout the seven- 
teenth century'. 

The first Englishman to come to India was 
Father Tliomas Stevens, a refugee Jesuit who 
landed in Goa in 1579. As the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ended, English interest in the trade of 


tlic ILast mounted rapidly. Tlic leader of the first 
English traders to tlic East, Captain Lancaster, 
returned in 1594 from a ibrcc-ycar trip to Malaya. 
In 1599 Dutch merchants raised the price of 
pepper, and n group of English traders, having 
met in London to determine how they could 
escape tlic rising Dutch monopoly in the East, 
incorpor;»tcd on December 31, 1600, as *Tlic 
Governor nnd Company of Merchants of London 
trading into tlic East Indies/' One hundred and 
twenty-five shareholders of the English ILnst India 
Company subscribed £70,000 and were given ex- 
clusive trading rights nnd other prerogatives in 
the East for an initial period of fifteen years, 
.after which these privileges were to be periodi- 
c.ally renewed. 

Tlic English East India Company at the outset 
w.as m.ainly interested in tiic trading opportunities 
in Malay.! nnd the East Indies, not those in India. 
Altogether, between the years 1601 and 1618, 
nine voyages were made, mainly to the Spice 
Island^, On tJic first of these expeditions (1601- 
1603) Captain I.ancas(cr brought back to Eng- 
land One million pounds of pepper. Tlic English, 
however, encountered the implacable bostilily of 
the Dutch, and a species of undeclared war broke 
out. niic final outcome was the so-callcd Massacre 
of Amboina in 1623, in which a sm.all English 
factory*, or trading post, in tlic Spice Islands was 
wiped out, its staff tortured nnd executed. By 
162-5 the Dutch had driven their competitors 
completely out of the islands. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the English should turn to the sub-continent of 
India, where pepper, albeit in smaller quantities, 
ns well ns silks, muslins, and calicoes, could be 
secured. Tlic first landing in India was made by 
Captain William Hawkins, who disembarked at 
Sural early in 1609. Making his way to the Mogul 
emperor’s court at Agra, he soon ingratiated him- 
self with the chief ofTicials and earned the favor 
of the emperor, Jehangir, by participating in his 
lusty drinking bouts. Hawkins succeeded in ob- 
taining permission for the Company to erect a 
factory at Surat. In response the Portuguese be- 
gan strenuously to bar English ships from Indian 
harbors, but in 1612 a small English naval squad- 
ron defeated a much larger flotilla of Portuguese 
vessels. Again, at the end of 1614, a much more 
decisive victory was gained by the English squad- 
ron over their European rivals. 
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Swcrurcnth-Ccntury frulia 

What Kind of country did the Hnplt^h find 
when they arrived in India early in the seventeenth 
century? In comparison with other countries in 
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a r'odcrn carpn ship of 50^^'’* ions, sailin.p once a 
month. wc>:dd have Keen sun‘:cjrnl to carry* India's 
• radvrnc trade/ 

'Htc soci.i! striicture of fndu svi$ bounded by 
two extremes. At tlic top there was a smaU but 
\ery wealthy arlsto-cracy livin^c on a pnKitial scale 
characferi/ed by extrav.'tp.incc and pomp* The 
middle class was prospcaius but numerically small 
and relatively un import .ant- At the I'ottom of the 
social scale were the masses — perhaps more than 
90 per cent of the population — whose condi- 
tion in general was pitiful, Tl^c common man 
Inched adequate clothing, his work w-as usually 
not voluntary*, and he sulTcrcd from the dread 
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visitations of famine. In the seventeenth century, 
for example, there was an appalling famine in 
1630-1631. European travelers have left us har- 
rowing accounts of the misery of the population. 
Tltere were eight other famines in the same 
century and a well known economic history deal- 
ing with this period says: “Wc must regard it 
[famine] rather as a spectre in the background, 
always visible to peasants, labourers and artisans, 
and coming forward from time to time to wreck 
the social and economic life of one region or 
another.”* 

Another aspect of Indian life in the Mogul 
period — and indeed even before the advent of 
Babur the Mogul — ^was the static life of the village 
in which tlic great majority of India’s one hun- 
dred 'million people lived. The village was not 
only isolated; it was caste ridden and bound 
by custom. A modern Indian economist sums up 
the situation thus: 

The isolation of the village made the villager vil- 
lage-minded. The domination of caste over him in the 
minutest detail of his life, dictating to him not only 
what profession he should follow but how he should 
eat, marry and even die, made him caste conscious. 
The precarious' nature of the economic life of the vil- 
lage population struggling against Nature with weak 
instruments of production and not in co-operation 
with people outside the village but as a solitary 
human group, made it defeatist and penetrated with 
a feeling of helplessness and frustration.^ 

All of this is not to imply that on balance India 
suffered in any marked degree by comparison 
with socio-economic conditions in contemporary 
Europe. After all, the Travels of the Englishman 
Arthur Young add up to a very dismal picture 
of the state of the countryside in eighteenth-cen- 
tury France. The economic conditions alluded to 
in Mogul India, however, do tend to correct the 
roseate picture that some writers have painted 
of a veritable Utopia existing in pre-British India. 

The Fall of the Mogul Power 

Whatever prosperity and tranquillity India en- 
joyed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
disappeared early in the eighteenth when thz 
Mogul Empire broke apart. The most 
cause of this breakdown was the TcVipo: 2 s rrrC- 
erance of the Emperor Aurangzeb, !>f 

to open rebellion in many parts cf tie 


It was to crush these revolts that the bigot ruler 
spent many years in the field, with immense armies 
consuming the revenues of the country and harry- 
ing the countryside. There were, however, more 
deep-seated causes. The corruption of officials, 
the extravagance of the nobility, and the op- 
pression of the masses steadily drained away 
the empire’s life blood. For some time there had 
been a noticeable deterioration in the character 
of the ruling Muslim caste. Wars of succession 
had wiped out the leading families, and new blood 
from Central Asia was no longer recruited for 
the higher governmental posts. Finally, the Mogul 
Empire was an alien regime. It continued to be 
so after Akbar’s policy of conciliation was aban- 
doned and it wore itself out trying to maintain 
its power against the ceaseless opposition, at times 
overt but always subsurface, of the discontented 
Hindus. In summing up the reasons for the de- 
cline Vincent Smith writes: 

The Mogul empire, like all Asiatic despotisms, had 
shallow roots. Its existence depended mainly on the 
personal character of the reigning autocrat and on the 
degree of his military power. It lacked popular sup- 
port, the strength based on patriotic feeling, and on 
the stability founded upOn ancient tradition . . 


Following the death of Aurangzcb in 1707 the 
imperial authority became quite ineffectual, WhUe 
emperors still sat on the throne at Delhi, governors 
of various provinces declared their oto independ- 
ence and established separate dvmasties. In this 
fashion one of the imperial \iceroys became the 
ruler, or Nizam, of the state of Hyderabad in 172-. 
The area of Mysore in 1761 fell into the hands of 
two Muslim soldiers of fortune, Hyder Ali 
his son, Tipu Sultan. At the same time brer 
Bengal and Oudh became in effect indepennar: 
kingdoms. 
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it quickly revived. New Mnhrnttn leaders carv'cd 
out their own Maten and quickly a preat Mahralta 
confederacy wa% huill up, covering, all of the 
Deccan and extendinp it'i influence into north 
Indi.a, 

About 1740 the Mahrattas decided to invade 
north India with the idea of ?,ci/inf: the imperial 
authority from the weak prasp of the Mop.ul em- 
peror. Little opposition was met, and Mahralta 
forces reached the frontiers of Bcnp.al in the cast, 
and in the north*wcst occupied Delhi and annexed 
the Punjab, lltc Mahrattas. however, were not 
destined to become the heirs of the Mopuls and 
tluis unite India apain. Tlteir cxp.insion was too 
rapid and their conquests were mainly predator)*, 
lltcy exacted or bhckmail, from the con- 

quered peoples and were continually rnidinp their 
neighbors for plunder. In 1761 whatever hope 
Imd been entertained by the Mahrattas of uniting 
Hindustan and the Deccan under their rule was 
shattered by the battle of Panipal, in which their 
main army was completely destroyed by Afghan 
forces that had been caro'if'g out raids into the 
Punjab. 

It was out of this confusion in north-svest India 
that the Sikh power arose. As previously noted 
in Chapter 1. the origin of Sikhism goes back to 
the tc.aching of the holy man Nanak in the fif- 
teenth century. TIic new seel was persecuted by 
Jehangir and Aurangzcb, with the Sikhs fighting 
desperately for their faith. As a result they or- 
ganized themselves into a kind of w'arring brother- 
hood proud of their military* prowess. The found- 
er and unifier of the Sikh nation w'as the famous 
Ranjit Singh, bom in 17S0, who united his people 
in the Punjab, created a splendid army, and 
established a strong kingdom in north-west India. 
The Sikhs did not play an important role in 
cightcenlh-ccnlur}* India but waited until the 
lS40's to try to expand their kingdom into a 
great empire. 

By 1740 the Mogul Empire w*as in its death 
agony. Only the year before the ruler of Persia 
had invaded India and captured the great imperial 
city of Delhi. The population was massacred and 
huge quantities of booty, including all the crown 
jewels and the famous Peacock Throne, w*crc 
carted aw’ay by the invaders. From 1748 to 1762 
there were repeated raids into north-w*cst India. 
The incessant raids of the Mahrattas, the incursions 
of Afghans and Persians, and the rivalries of sol- 


dier adventurers ns they fought among themselves 
for the loitering thrones brought about a collapse 
of law, order, and civilization unprecedented in 
the annals of world history*.^'^ Trade W‘a5 disrupted, 
industry languished, and conditions of the masses 
in the vill.agcs were perhaps w'orsc than they had 
been for the preceding five hundred years. 

Tlic Indi.an people were becoming a maslcrlcss multi- 
IiuJc swnying to and fro in the political storm, and 
clinging to any pov.cf. natural or supernatural, that 
seemed likely to protect them. They were prepared 
to .*icquic*^c in the assumption of authority by anyone 
who could sliow himself able to discharge the most 
elementary functions of government in the presen’a- 
lion of life and property. In short, the people were 
sc.ittcrcd without ti leader or protector; while the polit- 
tc.al system under which they h.^d long lived was dis- 
appearing in complete disorgan 12.11100.*^ 

In addition to the various new* powers that 
were springing up out of the debris of the Mogul 
realm there were .also present the European trad- 
ing companies. Tltc Portuguese no longer counted. 
Tlic Dutch had had brilliant succtJss until 1670, 
but after this date they began to lag behind the 
English E.ast India Company. By the closing dec- 
ades of the eighteenth century* the Dutch had 
virtually been eliminated from India and today 
there arc no Dutch possessions there; only a 
few* quaint houses w‘ith Dutch tiles and carvings 
remain. There were also companies sent out by 
Denmark and Sweden, as well as the Austrian 
Ostend Company, but these had only an ephemeral 
existence. 

The French came relatively late to India, for 
the French East India Company w'as not organized 
until 1664 by Colbert, the brilliant finance minister 
of Louis xrv. In the 1670*s the Company became 
very active and established important and thriv- 
ing factories at Chandcmagorc in Bengal and at 
Pondicherry* on the Coromandel coast. Other trad- 
ing posts were subsequently acquired, such as 
Mahe, Karikal, and Yanaon. and early in the 
eighteenth century the French obtained posses- 
sion of the strategic islands of Bourbon and 
Mauritius in the Indian Ocean. 

Five pow’crs were possible heirs of the Moguls 
in India — the French, the English, the states of 
Mysore and Hyderabad, and the Mahratta Con- 
federacy. There were several possibilities: some 
kind of balance of power or equilibrium between 
members of the above pow*ers might be achieved, 
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or there might be continuous shifting of combina- 
tions and alliances accompanied by endemic war- 
fare. The last alternative might ultimately result 
in the unchallenged hegemony of one power that 
would destroy or assimilate all its rivals. As we 
will see, this last is what actually happened. 

The first elimination took place among the 
European rivals. Neither the French nor the Eng- 
lish companies had at first concerned themselves 
with political or military power in India. The 
officials of the English Company were specifically 
advised not to waste money on military adven- 
tures and, as the Company’s first ambassador 
to the Mogul court put it; “Let this be received 
as a rule, that, if you will profit, seek it at sea 
and in quiet trade,”^^ The growing turbulence 
and the absence of any effective central authority, 
however, brought about a fundamental change in 
policy. Joseph Dupleix, who became the Governor- 
General of the French Company at Pondicherry 
in 1742, carefully sized up the Indian situation. 
His policy was to participate in the rivalries of 
native powers, thus helping to put on the throne 
Indian rulers who would be at least his friends, 
and perhaps better his puppets. In order to in- 
crease the Company’s military power Dupleix’s 
officers trained and equipped native soldiers, called 
Sepoys. 

Shortly after Dupleix became the head of the 
French Company, the growing Anglo-French ri- 
valry that broke out in Europe in 1743 as part 
of the War of the Austrian Succession flared forth 
in India. Hostilities were carried on both at sea 
and on the land, and in 1746 French forces suc- 
ceeded in capturing Madras. The final outcome 
of this first Anglo-French clash in India, however, 
was a return to the status quo ante helium. Ac- 
cordingly, Madras was returned to the English 
Company. 

Dupleix was disappointed but not disheartened, 
and he proceeded to spin an ambitious web of 
diplomacy that would make the French paramount 
in south India and oust the English from this 
region. Taking advantage of a dispute between 
Indian claimants for the nizamship of Hyderabad, 
Dupleix in 1749 threw all his weight behind his 
candidate and insured his success over the oppo- 
nent supported by the English. The pro-French 
Nizam was actually installed at Pondicherry with 
Dupleix dressed in Muslim garb taking part in 
the ceremonies. The year 1750 saw the French 


Company at the height of its power, Dupleix 
next proceeded to try to dictate the outcome of 
another disputed office, this time the nawabship 
of the Carnatic, Realizing that a victory for the 
French protege would spell disaster to their inter- 
ests, English officials at Madras supported a rival 
candidate. In 1750 Dupleix had everything his 
own way, but in 1751 his plans were checkmated 
by a brilliant young official of the English Com- 
pany, Robert Clive, It was the capture of Arcot 
by Clive in 1751 that was the turning point of 
the war and insured the success of the pro-English 
Nawab. Fighting continued until 1754, when an 
inconclusive peace was signed between the French 
and English Companies. As for Dupleix, he was 
recalled and died in poverty ten years later in 
France. 

While the French and English were fighting in 
south India, their companies in Bengal were trad- 
ing peacefully side by side. The reason was the 
existence of a strong and capable Nawab whose 
rule prevented any feuds between the European 
traders. In 1756, however, this ruler died and 
was succeeded by a young and impetuous nephew 
named Surajah Dowlah. The new Nawab dis- 
trusted the Europeans; perhaps he realized the 
significance of English success in south India. 
Whether justified or not, the ruler demanded that 
English measures to extend their fortifications 
at Calcutta be halted. Following the English re- 
fusal, the young Nawab gathered an army and 
captured Calcutta. Subsequently 146 English cap- 
tives were imprisoned in a small dungeon and 
more than three-quarters of them died of suffoca- 
tion during the night. This incident of the “Black 
Hole of Calcutta, ’’13 as it is referred to by Eng- 
lish historians, inflamed public opinion; and in 
October 1756 Robert Clive, now a lieutenant- 
colonel, embarked at Madras with an expedition- 
ary force for Bengal. The small English army had 
little difficulty in recapturing Calcutta and forcing 
the Nawab to sue for peace. 

The incident, however, was not closed with the 
vindication of English arms. Plots were hatched 
against the Nawab by his political rivals and by 
merchants he had fleeced, and they received the 
support of Clive, the final result being the defeat 
of Surajah Dowlah by forces of the English Com- 
pany at the Battle of Plassey in June 1757. Robert 
Clive had won an astounding victory, and, while 
a new Nawab was placed on the throne, the 
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rulers of this great and rich prorince v»*crc not 
this Muslim ofticial and his ministers but the Eng- 
lish East India Company. 

During the hostilities in Bengal the Seven A^’cars' 
War (1756-1763) had broken out in Europe, and 
again England and France were antagonists, not 
only on the Continent but in America and India, 
The French sent out as their commander in India 
the Comte de Lally, an honest, fearless, and some- 
what impetuous ofticer with a brilliant military 
record in Europe, Lally reached Pondicherry in 
April 175S and opened a strong offensive ag.ainst 
the English positions in the Carnatic in south 
India. In 1759, however, the tide began to turn 
in favor of the English, whose sea power prevented 
Lally from receiving reinforcements and badly 
needed supplies. Tl\c decisive victory scored by 
Colonel E^tc Coote at Wandewash in January 
1760 destroyed French power in India and led 
directly to the surrender of Pondicherry^ in Sep- 
tember of the same year, Tire Treaty of Paris in 
1763 returned the French settlements to the Com- 
pany, but they were to be unfortified and could 
exist only on the sufferance of the English. 

Meanwhile, internecine war and predatory raids 
continued unchecked in India, The strength of 
the English East India Company, however, grew 
steadily. Tire main settlements of the Company 
were havens of security to which many important 
Indian traders and bankers made their way. It is 
estimated that as early as 1744 there were 250.000 
Indi.ans living in Madnrs. 

One of the five main powers, the French, had 
apparently been eliminated, but hardly more than 
ten years after the peace of P.^ris had been con- 
cluded the English Company became involved in 
the most despemte and critical struggle of its rise 
to ascendancy in India. Warren Hastings was now 
Governor-General (1772-1785) and v-as deter- 
mined to follow a policy of peace, yet he v*as 
constantly at waw from 1775 to 1783, In 1775 he 
became invoh'cd. largely thrvmgh the mistaken 
policies of subonlinate offici,als at BomK'ty. in a 
w.ar with the Mahrattas, Not long after these hos- 
tilities commenced. Hyder Ali of MN'sore made 
an alli.ancc with the Niram of Hyderabad and 
also one with the Mahr.utas, and declared v'ar on 
the English, Hastings w-as now faced \rith an 
alliance of the three great native powers in India, 
In 1780 Company forces defending Madr,\s were 
Krdly dcfc,ated. 


In this crisis little help or succor could be 
secured from home by Hastings. WTiile the Mah- 
ratta war was raging. Great Britain u'as confronted 
by the American Revolution, which soon merged 
into a world w,ar as France, Spain, and Holland 
espoused the cause of the rebellious colonists. 
By herculean efforts, however, Hastings U'as able 
to hold the fort. He made pc.acc \rith the Mahrat- 
tas and with Hyderabad, thus freeing himself to 
muster all his strengili against Hyder Ali. In 17S1 
a French expedition arrived uitlt help for Ah'sore, 
but this was offset by the arrival of English naval 
reinforcements. Early in 1784 the English and 
Hyder Ali signed a treaty ending hostilities with- 
out any conquests. 

After all tlic fighting tliat had featured the 
administration of Hastings, it w'as hoped by the 
directors of tlie Oomp,any in London lh,nt the 
next Governor-General. Lord Comw'alUs (1786- 
1795), would pursue a peaceful policy. He was 
ordered to avoid any attempts at conquest for 
the enlargement of British domains in India. De- 
spite the best intentions, Comwxdlis was soon 
involved in W'ar witli Tipu Sultan, ruler of M\^rc. 
Wliile Hyderabad and the Mahrattas w'erc per- 
suaded to remain neutral, Comw'alUs had little 
difficulty in dcfe.ating Tipu Sult.an (1790-1792). 
securing an indemnity, and forcing the cession of 
half of his tcrriior\% most of which was turned 
over to the Niiam, Given the existence of several 
independent political forces, each following a 
different policy, it w'as natural that the struggle 
of elimination should continue, A British histori-in 
obscrv'os: "The British Company for good or ill 
wus now a political force in India, and came in- 
cvitahly into collision with other p'owci^, restless 
and bellicose, which considered then'isdves its 
equals and had no mind to allow' the country' to 
settle dowm to peaceful progress."^^ 

For a few' yc.ais following the conclusion of 
the Comw'allis govcmor-gcncralship in 1795 there 
was what has been termed a timidity," 

Ever>' attempt was made by the English authorities 
to avoid being implicated in the ri%‘alr:cs of the 
\arious powers, and the Company rc.mained on 
the side lines while princes fought among them- 
selves and the Mahrattas in pa,rticul.ar rc'bbed and 
pillaged. In 1798 a new Governor-General arrived 
for the East India Company, Lord Wellesley, 
older brother of the f.amous Duke of Wdlincton. 
w'.\s only thirty^seven but w'as a man of ircmen- 
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dous energy, military skill, and diplomatic astute- 
ness. Three months after he arrived in India, 
Napoleon landed in Egypt and consorted with 
the Russian Tsar to plan an attack on India. 
At the same time contact was made with the 
ruler of Mysore, Tipu Sultan, who received French 
agents in his capital and organized a “Jacobin 
Club.” Wellesley determined to extirpate what he 
regarded as a perennial menace to the Company’s 
position in India. Cleverly he persuaded the Mah- 
rattas to join him against Mysore and also secured 
the Nizam as his ally. Tipu Sultan was completely 
isolated, his army was defeated, and he himself 
was killed defending the walls of his capital. 

English historians have a reluctant admiration 
for Tipu Sultan and most feel constrained to give 
him his due. One of them writes: 

» 

The death of Tipu Sultan removed from the Indian 
scene the most inveterate, the most implacable and the 
most fanatical, perhaps the most formidable enemy 
encountered by the Company in its contest with the 
“Native” Powers of India. But there was much in the 
career and character of Tipu, despite the vehemence 
of his anti-British sentiments, to' extort respect and 
even admiration. If he had no more right than we had 
to claim territorial sovereignty in India, he had no 
less. . . - We were equally adventurers in the field of 
Indian policies. If we had the right to seek the aid 
of the Nizam and the Peshwa [the titular head of the 
Mahrattas] to subdue Tipu; Tipu had a right to call in 
the French to help in expelling us from the soil of 
India. We succeeded; he failed. But he displayed 
consistent courage, much persistence, and no little 
skill. While, then, we must rejoice in his defeat, we 
can respect his splendid effort to avert it.^^ 

Wellesley not only eliminated an unfriendly 
Mysore under Tipu Sultan but he also initiated 
the policy of extending the East India Com- 
pany’s control over the existing Native States 
by making them in effect protectorates. This was 
accomplished by the system of Subsidiary Alli- 
ances, by which an Indian ruler agreed to disband 
his military forces, to dismiss any foreign officers 
in his employ, to place his foreign relations in 
the hands of the English, and to accept a force 
of English troops, the cost of which would be 
met by the revenues of a certain part of his 
territory. In return, the Company guaranteed to 
provide external security and maintain the Indian 
ruler’s government. Wellesley made such a treaty 
with the Nizam of Hyderabad and with the Vizier 
(ruler) of another state named Oudh. 


By 1800 there were really only two great powers 
left in India, the English East India Company and 
the Mahrattas. It seemed in the logic of history 
that one would have to give way to the other. 
The Mahrattas, it may be said, carried out their 
own destruction. Rivalries and feuds broke out 
between the various Mahratta chiefs and the lead- 
ing one, the Peshwa, fled and sought refuge with 
the English at Bombay. Here a momentous treaty 
was signed in 1802, the Agreement of Bassein. 
By this subsidiary treaty the Peshwa — ^in return 
for English protection — agreed to receive at his 
court and maintain a subsidiary force of English 
troops and to pay twenty-six lakhs of rupees^^ 
in yearly tribute. This agreement constitutes one 
of the outstanding events in the story of the rise 
of British power in India. “The treaty,” declares 
Professor A. B. Keith,' “unquestionably must be 
accepted as giving the British the Empire of India, 
for it reduced the head of the Mahratta Confed- 
eration to a position of complete inferiority and, 
in matters external, of absolute subordination to 
the British.”^'^ Realizing the' menace of the treaty 
of Bassein to their position, the Mahratta chiefs, 
except the Peshwa, declared war against the Com- 
pany in 1803. The fighting was severe, as the Mah- 
rattas had employed European officers, mainly 
French, to train their armies. By 1805, however, 
the issue was no longer in doubt, although some 
of the Mahratta forces had not been decisively 
defeated. Before Wellesley was able to complete 
his plan of entirely • shattering Mahratta power, 
he was recalled by the London authorities, who 
were alarmed at his conquests. The peace sub- 
sequently made with the Mahrattas by the new 
Governor-General restored most of their territory 
to them but did nothing to solve the deep antag- 
onism existing between the great Hindu Confed- 
eracy and the Company. 

Although to his own mind his work had not 
been completed, Wellesley left to the Company 
a different India from the one he found in 1798. 

In six years he had changed the East India Com- 
pany from one of several powers to the power rr 
India. A glance at the map on page 4S srir^ 
the a m azi n g expansion of English 
Wellesle}^ Much of south India had 
under British rule; between Madras ^ 
there vras an uninterrupted corriorr 
pany rule; and in the Ganges * ^ 
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So much of the story of the development of 
English dominance had unfolded by 1805 as to 
leave no doubt of the outcome, but there were 
several concluding chapters to fill in. The Mah- 
rattas had not been completely subordinated. This 
task fell to Lord Moira, better known as the 
Marquis Hastings, who was Governor-General 
from 1814 to 1823. Hastings was sent out with 
the most specific orders not to engage in any wars. 
He was confronted, however, with growing law- 
lessness in central India. As the Company an- 
nexed territory and established the rule of law, 
large bands of mercenaries moved away to carry 
on freebooting in areas not under British control. 
These robber bands, known as Pindaris, found 
the Mahratta states a safe haven and from them 
continually harassed neighboring territory* 

In 1816 a terrible raid was carried out by 
Pindari bands, and in one district of the province 
of Madras over three hundred villages were plun- 
dered* At this time it may also be pointed out 
that there was a military adventurer named Amir 
Khan who had an army of thirty thousand men 
and exacted tribute enough from the Rajput states 
alone to keep him in luxury and furnish his soi- 


i diers with an easy living. The Rajputs were a 

had acquired far to the west the rich area between martial Hindu people living in such states as 

the Junrna and the Ganges rivers, in which were Bikaner, Jodhpur, and Udaipur, east of Sind and 

, located the imperial cities of Agra and Delhi. north of Bombay. They had a proud tradition of 

; It was in the latter city that victorious Company resistance to the Muslim invaders. In the face of 


troops found a poor old man, the Mogul emperor, these circumstances, Hastings decided he bad no 
completely bereft of influence or wealth and choice but to act, and in 1816 two great armies 
blinded by a ruffian. The old emperor was made a were set in motion. The Pindari bands were 
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pensipner of the East India Company, which, 
interestingly enough, continued the Mogul im- 
perial titles on its currency until the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857. 

The political significance of Lord Wellesley’s 
Governor-Generalship is excellently expressed in 
a dispatch sent by him to the Company directors 
in London in which he declared: 


caught in a huge ring, much as a hunted beast of 
prey is encircled by game beaters. Many of the 
leaders were killed in the fighting, and their fol- 
lowers were given lands and encouraged to settle 
down to an orderly, if humdrum, existence. 

The Mahrattas stood idly by while the Pindaris 
were being rounded up, but in 1817, perhaps 
realizing this was their last opportunity to resist 
the heretofore inexorable expansion of English 


i 


A general bond of connexion is now established 
between the British Government and the principal 
states of India, on principles which render it the in- 
terest of every state to maintain its alliance with the 
British Government, which preclude the inordinate 
aggrandizement of any one of those states by an 
usurpation of the rights and possessions of others, and 
which secure to every state an unmolested exercise of 
its separate authority within the limits of its established 
dominion, under the general protection of the British 
power.18 


authority, they suddenly attacked the Company’s 
forces. Hastings’ armies, however, were too strong 
and easily withstood the Mahratta attack, and by 
1818 the chiefs had to sue for peace. One of the 
great Mahratta leaders, the Peshwa, was deposed, 
and his lands word taken to form the modem 
Presidency of Bombay. Other princes kept their 
titles but ceded some territory, and all definitely 
recognized the supremacy of the Company in 
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subsidiary treaties. Furthermore, the Company 
proceeded to make treaties with the Rajput princes 
and thus brought them under the aegis of British 
authority. 

To the north, on the mountain fringe of India, 
Hastings became involved in another conflict, 
albeit more limited than the Mahratta war, just 
before he launched his campaign against the 
Pindaris. For some time the Gurkhas, the *‘High- 
landers of India,” living in their mountain state 
of Nepal, had been raiding Oudh and Bengal, 
From 1814 to 1816 three campaigns were waged 
against the Gurkhas and finally peace was dictated 
by the forces of Hastings. The independence of 
Nepal was safeguarded although the western part 
was ceded to the Company, In this high hill coun- 
try Simla, ^e winter capital of British India, was 
later located. After this conflict the Gurkhas 
proved to be loyal allies of the English and came 
to supply important contingents of troops for the 
Indian army. 

Hastings, like Wellesley, was proud of his 
achievements in India, in particular his destruc- 
tion of Pindari power and the subordination of 
the Mahrattas to Company authority. He had 
these accomplishments in mind when he declared: 

It is a proud phrase to use, but it is a true one, that 
we have bestowed blessings upon millions. Multitudes 
of people have come from the hills and fastnesses in 
which they had sought refuge for years, and have 
reoccupied their ancient deserted villages. The plough- 
share is again in every quarter turning up 'a soil which 
had for many seasons never been stirred, except by 
the hoofs of predatory cavalry.is 

By 1818 British raj, i.e., sovereignty, had 
reached the natural boundaries of the sea and 
of the Himalayan mountains to the north. There 
were two areas, however, where the frontier was 
weak and unstable — on the eastern edge of Bengal 
where the Burmese were penetrating, and in the 
north-west along the Sutlej River, which formed 
the frontier of an aggressive and restless Sikh 
kingdom. 

While the English Company was building up 
its strength through the achievements of Corn- 
wallis and Wellesley, Ranjit Singh had been con- 
solidating the Sikh kingdom into a strong political 
unit. As long, as this leader lived he was a friend 
of the English and agreed hot to expand east- 
ward across the Sutlej River, thus endangering 


the British frontier. On his death, however, in 
1839,' the government became ineffectual and the 
state lapsed into anarchy. The real ruler of the 
Sikh kingdom was the army, some ninety thou- 
sand strong, trained by Europeans and regarded 
as the best native force in India. 

The Sikh army thirsted for glory and was ex- 
pansionist in spirit. In 1845 it crossed the Sutlej, 
which had been fixed as the British boundary. 
In this First Sikh War, 1845-1846, fought during 
the Governor-Generalship of Lord Hardinge, there 
were some desperate battles, in which the Com- 
pany armies barely escaped defeat. But finally the 
British beat down Sikh resistance and dictated a 
peace at Lahore. A small indemnity was required, 
a new ruler placed on the throne, and a British 
resident stationed at the capital. In 1848 the Sikh 
army, not as yet convinced that the issue had been 
decided, revolted and sought to extirpate , English 
influence. Sikh armies were again defeated and the 
Governor-General, now Lord Dalhousie, annexed 
their territory, the Punjab. 

In the late eighteenth century the Kingdom of 
Burma was established by an aggressive native 
dynasty, the Alaungpaya kings, who, following the 
consolidation of this state, initiated a chauvinistic 
policy. Burmese armies began to advance west- 
ward across the mountains toward the plains of 
Bengal. In their advance they acquired the King- 
dom of Assam in 1816 and in 1823 Burmese 
forces began to invade Bengal with orders to cap- 
ture Calcutta. Up to this time the Burmese had 
not met European armies on the field of battle 
and their king was so ignorant that it is said he 
gave his general a pair of golden manacles with 
which to bring back the English Governor-General. 
This oflBcial, Lord Amherst, declared war in 1824 
and several expeditions were sent to Burma by 
land and sea. 

The campaign was fought under extreme dif- 
ficulties, for the dense jungle and the rainy season 
impeded the advance of the Company’s troops. 
The Burmese were also adept in jungle fighting, 
and their bamboo stockades proved difficult to 
find and harder to capture. Transport and medical 
facilities for the British troops had not been care- 
fully planned and, in consequence, disease took 
a heavy toll. Rangoon was captured early in May 
but it was not until the cold weather of the next 
year, 1825, that a decisive victory was scored by 
the British. 
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The Treaty of Yandabo, signed in the 
spring of 1826, ceded the important Burmese 
districts of Arakan and Tenasserim, thus extend- 
ing Company authority outside of India proper 
and making the Bay of Bengal a British lake. 
The frontier east of Bengal was stabilized by the 
Burmese cession of Assam, parts of which were 
organized as protected states with the remainder 
being added to Bengal. A little less than thirty 
years later, in 1852, hostilities again broke out 
between Burma and the English over what was 
charged to be the former’s unjust treatment of 
English merchants. Having received no reply to 
an ultimatum sent to the Burmese government, 
Lord Dalhousie, the British Governor-General, 
dispatched an expedition that captured the impor- 
tant centers of Prome and Rangoon. The end of 
hostilities witnessed the British annexing the rich 
deltaic province of Pegu or Lower Burma; the 
upper part of the country with its capital of 
Mandalay remained independent. The East India 
Company now controlled all the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal from Assam down to the Malay 
peninsula, and the Burmese kingdom was shut 
off from any contact with the sea, Rangoon, the 
port of the Irrawaddy River, became under British 
direction a great center for the teak and rice 
trade and one of the most thriving cities in the 
East. 

In the case of Burma and the Sikh kingdom, 
the initial aggression had come from these states, 
not from the British; however, in the last case of 
Company expansion to be noted, in the Sind, there 
was absolutely no justification except the neces- 
sities of power politics and high strategy. The area 
of the Sind, located in the valley of the Indus, 
was important for strategic reasons. As long as its 
Amirs were independent, these rulers could deny 
the Company navigation rights on the Indus river 
and, furthermore, the Sind was an important ter- 
ritory for guarding and watching the north-west 
frontier of India. 

In 1843 without any provocation the Amirs 
were badgered into war and defeated by Sir 
Charles Napier, who is supposed to have an- 
nounced his success by the sardonic pun in a 
message to the" Governor-General: “Peccavi” (I 
have sinned) . He also admitted in his diary, ^ ‘We 
have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, 
and a very advantageous; useful, humane piece of 
rascality it will be .”20 ^ 
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By the 1840’s the entire Indian sub-continent 
had come under British control, either directly 
(as in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay) or indirectly 
by the subsidiary treaties in the case of the 
protected Native States. British power, exercised 
through the agency of the East India Company, 
had fanned out in all directions from the Indus 
on the west, the Brahmaputra River on the east, 
the mountain wall of the Himalayas on the north, 
and Cape Comorin in the far south of Tamil Land. 

This expansion of British- authority was a nat- 
ural and indeed inevitable process, given the facts 
of the situation. There was an absence of national 
unity in the country, and the indigenous political 
forces were unwilling and unable to cooperate. 
Even more, at times they went so far as to assist 
the Company to strengthen its power by the defeat 
of some of its Indian rivals. This political inept- 
ness is illustrked in the Mahratta Confederation’s 
assisting the Company to crush Mysore. While 
originally committed to a policy of eschewing 
politics and sticking to trade, the menace of law- 
lessness and the >collapse of effective central gov- 
ernment forced the English to fend for themselves, 
and once this policy was initiated there was no 
turning back. ^ 

It is interesting that English historians argue 
that the British achievement of supremacy in 
India cannot be tagged simply as “foreign con- 
quest.” The Company in their view was merely 
one of several armed powers, several of which 
were hardly less alien than itself. And in view of 
the many invasions that had been written on the 
pages of the sub-continent’s history, there is little 
evidence to show that Indians thought the rise to 
power of the Company to be an unnatural process. 
In fact, little hesitation or compunction was shown 
by them in fighting for the English Company. 
Sir John Seeley in summing up the march of 
British forces to supremacy declares, “Now this ’ 
is not a foreign conquest but rather an internal 
revolution.”2i 

Too little attention .has been given to the role 
played by sea power iii the achievement of British 
victory. It was neglect of the sea by the Mogul 
Empire that enabled the Portuguese to establish 
themselves, under the able direction of Albu- 
querque, in India and monopolize the trade routes 
of the eastern oceans. In the case of the English, 
it was command of the seas that enabled them to 
withhold supplies and reinforcements badly needed 
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by their FrcncJi rivals or, if need be, following 
liicir own setbacks to rectify the balance by re- 
ceiving additional supplies via the water. Willi 
command of the seas, English power was a well 
that never went dr>'. Before Hyder Ali of Mysore 
died in I7S2, this astute ruler realized that Eng- 
lish command of the seas in the long run must 
spell defeat to all those powers that stood in the 
way of the Company’s acliicving dominance in 
India. Great Britain, thus utilizing the strategic 
conception of Albuquerque, who had first realized 
the significance of sea power in this area, made 
herself ruler of an Indian empire through master)' 
of the Indian Occan.-- 

Tlic rending of the histor)' of Great Britain’s 
unification of India by the force of the sword is 
always interesting, at times complex, and often 
confusing. It is natural that there should be dif- 
ferent interpretations of the process. In the ease 
of the British the inclination is to regard the East 
India Company as an instrument of civilization, 
bringing the blessings of a restoration of law and 
order to an unhappy land. On the other hand, 
in the ease of Indian nationalists, it is natural that 
the process should be interpreted somewhat dif- 
ferently, as expressed in these words of Nehru: 

We arc often reminded, lest we forget, that the 
British rescued India from chaos and anarchy. Tliat 
is true in so far as they established orderly government 
after this period, which the Maratlias have called **thc 
time of terror.” But that chaos and anarchy were 
partly, at least, due to the policy of the East India 
Company and 'their representatives in India. It is also 
conceivable that even without the good ofiices of the 
British, so eagerly given, peace and orderly govern- 
ment might have been established in India after the 
conclusion of the struggle for suprcmacy.^^ 

The following, written by an American student 
of Indian affairs, constitutes one of the most objec- 
tive and valuable analyses of the issue under dis- 
cussion and hence is cited in full: 

It must be kept in mind that this dominant posi- 
tion [i.e., of the English East India Company by 1850] 
was not wrested from a peaceful, honest and efficient 
government. Generally power was wrested from 
groups who at best were hopelessly inefficient and 
who generally ruled only because of their temporarily 
superior power. • • • The British went to India in 
the spirit of their time. Their primary interest was in 
trade, which at the time required considerable armed 


protection. Doubtless, in the spirit of the time, they 
were ready to use that limited force for advantage 
of any sort; but it was only because of Indian in- 
capacity and disunion that they were in the first place 
compelled to protect their own interests with force 
and finally that their small contingents enabled them 
to become rulers. Indians, being what they were in 
the eighteenth century, had allowed their country to 
drift into the hands of nilcrs of their own race who 
were weak, inefficient and dishonest, and they have 
paid the logical penalty. In fact Indian society was 
so riddled with cultural and social barriers and Indian 
thought u'as so permeated with superstition and igno- 
rant prejudice against other lands and peoples that it 
could not possibly produce a good government. From 
the viewpoint of modern democracy, the world is out- 
raged when an outside power undertakes to rule any 
people, yet from the viewpoint of historical fact, no 
country of strategic importance either in resources 
or position, which has been undermined by ineffi- 
ciency, superstition and contempt for other races and 
cultures, can hope to remain long its own master. 
The British came to India, not because they were 
thirsty for political power but because they were 
anxious to trade, Ihc traders were forced to protect 
themselves and ultimately to govern. Britishers had 
occupied an important place in Indian economic 
affairs for a century and a half before they acquired 
political power. It is doubtful if any non-popular 
government of the lime attained its power more 
legitimately.-^ 

The narrative in this chapter has dealt largely 
with diplomatic maneuvering, alliances, wars, and 
treaties in which a half dozen powers competed 
against each other for supremacy. In these pages 
references have been made to the East India Com- 
pany as the agent of Great Britain, and the terms 
Company and Britain — in India — ^havc been used 
synonymously. What was the position of the Com- 
pany? Was it a mere agent of the British govern- 
ment or did it preserve some degree of independ- 
ence while acting in the name and with the au- 
thority of the British Crown? 

In the following pages the status of the Com- 
pany v/s-d’-v/s the British government will be ex- 
amined and the steps by which it became endowed 
with political rights and responsibilities recounted. 
Furthermore, after studying the rise of British 
supremacy in India, the logical question to raise 
is, “What was done with this power and how 
did it affect the destiny of the country and the 
lives and institutions of the Indians?” These 
matters, then, will be the agenda of the next two 
chapters. 



nV have seen ho^e a vnricTy of factors, 
such as ^:eo^raphy\ clirtiatc, contacts 
with China end Southeast Asia as well as 
numerous tnvasior^s, have conditioned 
the co::rse of India's historical develop- 
ment. Of cM the cxtraneotis inpuences, 
none has been as momentous and sipnipcent 
as that of the British, although this contact 
was only really elective and widespread 
for a period of one hundred and pfty 
years, during which time India in whole 
or in part ivtis under British rule, 
UNT50UBTEDLY THE foundations of modern 
India are the traditions of the past, 
going bach to the days of the Meuryas 
and the Guptas, to the thought of the 
Upanishsds and the ideals of the great 
epics: and to these must be added the 
cultural heritage brought to India 
during the Mohammedan conquest. All 
of these elements constitute the ground 
poor of the Indian structure, but the 
upper and most modem stories were 
added curing the period of British 
occupation: the rule of laye; parliamen- 
tary government and basic democratic 
freedoms, interest in science end a 
growing secular spirit: the advance of 
industrialism end the addition of the 
technological pcraphem.clia of posts, 
telegraph.s. reilweys, and harbors. This 
chapter will recount the history end 
the r.atzire of the British impact on 
India in the realm of politics. The 
following pages will discuss such topics 
as the initial period of crass British 
exploitation in India, the rise of c 
sense of trusteeship end respor.sibUity. 
ccztses end consequences of the Indian 
Mininy. end the govem.mental framework 
of control that was built up during 
the last half of the nineteenth century — 
the golden age of the British raj 
in India. 

THE EErECT of szzch Other inpuenccs cs 
Victorian rational thought and western 
ideas of polidcd liberalism and 
nationalism, together yvith the signif- 
icent changes brought by British 
economic enterprise end capital, yvill 
form the theme of the following chapter. 
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ROBERT CLIVE, With his victory in 1757 over the 
ruler of Bengal, had made the East India Company 
lltc dc facto power in this rich and populous prov- 
ince. TIic Nawab, still the titular ruler, was a mere 
puppet of the Company. The incongruity of a 
trading company, primarily interested in profits, 
exercising military and political power was trag- 
ically demonstrated on the morrow of the battle of 
Plasscy, Tlie new ruler of Bengal, creature of the 
Company, gave its officials in the province huge 
presents. These gifts, of a forced nature, ran into 
the hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling. 
Clive’s share of what has been termed the booty 
of Plasscy amounted to £234,000, and in addition 
he was given by the Nawab a quit-rent for certain 
lands amounting to £30,000 a year. Clive returned 
to England in 1760, and the historian Macaulay 
could well say of him, *‘No Englishman who 
started with nothing has ever, in any line of life, 
created such a fortune at the early age of thirty- 
four.”^ 

WTiat followed in Bengal after the departure of 
Clive is the sordid story of irresponsible and un- 
controlled servants of the Company feathering 
their nests at the expense of the people. Un- 
scrupulous adventurers were also at work else- 
where. In south India there was the scandal of the 
Nawab of Arcot’s debts, which has been described 
by an English authority as “the organised exploi- 
tation of a ruler’s extravagance by a group of 
British sharks.’ ~ 

In Bengal, Indian rulers and officials were peri- 
odically turned out of office, and the new puppet 
incumbents expressed their gratitude to their cre- 
ators by suitable gifts to personnel of the East India 
Company. In the field of business, weavers were 
forced to accept the terms offered by the officials. 
Passes giving exemption from local tolls and 
duties, and originally granted only to the Com- 
pany, were sold to Indian traders. Some of these 
merchants did business under the British flag, put 
their servants in Company uniforms, and forced 
the population to sell cheap and buy dear. Sir 
Alfred Lyall, usually a defender of British rule in 
India, says in referring to this period of plunder 
that it was “the only period of Anglo-Indian history 
which throws grave and unpardonable discredit 
on the English name.”^ Macaulay in his Essay on 
Clive, while not always as restrained and objective 
as a historian should be, was substantially correct 
when he wrote: 


The servants of the company obtained — not for 
their employers, but for themselves — a monopoly of 
almost the whole internal trade. . . . They covered with 
their protection a set of native dependents, who 
ranged through the provinces, spreading desolation 
and terror wherever they appeared. Every servant of 
a British factor was armed with all the power of his 
master, and his master was armed with all the power 
of the company. Enormous fortunes were thus rap- 
idly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of 
human beings were reduced to the last extremity of 
WTctchcdncss. They had been accustomed to live 
under tyranny, but never under tyranny like this.^ 

In this period India to most Englishmen was a 
fabulous El Dorado. They were adventurers, often 
taking great risks, and living in a kind of frontier 
society comparable to that of the United States in 
the early nineteenth century. “There is,” writes 
Professor Furber, “the same omnipresence of 
danger, the same untrammeled scramble for 
wealth quickly acquired and often as quickly 
lost, the same atmosphere of building new careers 
in a new land after failure in the old . . 

After accumulating enormous fortunes the 
“nabobs” — as the Company officials were dubbed 
back home — returned to England. Here they 
usually tried to enter the ranks of the country 
gentry and to get a seat in Parliament. Frequently 
the nabobs were guilty of bad taste and of osten- 
tatious expenditure. Well might Lord Chatham 
declare, “The riches of Asia have been poured in 
upon us, and have brought with them not only 
Asiatic luxury but, I fear, Asiatic principles of 
government.”® The process of fortune-making in 
India was called “Shaking the Pagoda Tree,” the 
pagoda being a gold coin current in southern India. 

In the meantime, while Company officials were 
waxing rich in Bengal, the directors of this body 
in London witnessed the disastrous decline of 
revenues. In 1765 they sent Robert Clive out to 
Bengal for his second governorship. On his arrival 
he wrote that “such a scene of anarchy, confusion, 
bribery, corruption, and extortion was never seen 
or heard of in any country but Bengal.” Realizing 
that the Company was the real power in the prov- 
ince and that it was destined to be responsible for 
the welfare of the people, he set about with a will 
to improve conditions and to curb those actions 
“which make the name of the English stink in the 
nostrils of a Hindu or a Mussulman.”^ He dis- 
couraged individual trading by Company officials, 
prohibited the acceptance of presents from Indian 
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potentates^ raised the atrociously low salaries paid 
by the Company, and dismissed corrupt oHlcials. 

Clive’s most important act was to secure from 
the Mogul emperor the {liwant, or right of collect- 
ing the revenue. Instead of the Company assuming 
the direct collection of revenue and the civil ad- 
ministration that went with it, the bulk of these 
duties were given to Indian ofilcinls, while the 
Company remained responsible for their actions. 

Robert Clive left India for the last time in 1767. 
After his departure the scramble for wealth re- 
commenced, and in 1767 a terrible famine broke 
out which was due in part to or at least aggra- 
vated by the financial abuses prevalent in the 
administration. Clive had left behind him a kind 
of double government, in which the Company re- 
ceived and expended revenue collected by Indian 
officials who were often corrupt or who were 
coerced and corrupted by servants of the Company. 

The story of the first impact of British rule in 
India is a melancholy one. One school of writers, 
using arguments advanced by Brooks Adams in his 
The Law of Civilization and Decay, has main- 
tained that the plunder taken from Bengal after 
Plasscy provided England with the necessary capi- 
tal to initiate and carry through her Industrial Rev- 
olution. “Thus the wealth drained from India 
was a major contributing factor in the industrial- 
ization of England. Some of the ingredients that 
went into the building of modem England were 
the ‘blood, sweat and tears’ of the Indian peas- 
antry and artisans.”® 

However, in a thorough analysis of this ques- 
tion, another authority has pointed out that a 
drain of wealth could have taken place only if 
India exported more than she imported, that is, if 
England took more than India received. The con- 
clusion is made that, although there was a drain of 
moderate proportions, about £1,800,000 annually 
from 1783 to 1793, “Nothing in these pages gives 
the slightest warrant for thinking that Brooks 
Adams’ hypothesis as to the all-important role 
played by Indian wealth and Plasscy Plunder in 
stimulating the industrial revolution should con- 
tinue to be viewed with anything but skepticism.”® 

The Rise of British Responsibility 

The years from 1772 to 1786 have been called 
the formative period of British Indian history. 
During this time Indian affairs were constantly de- 


bated in Parliament and became enmeshed in the 
parly politics and rivalries of the day. At the out- 
set the East India Company was enjoying- power 
and profit without responsibility; at the end of the 
period it had been definitely subordinated to the 
British government and made in essence a kind of 
department of the stale. 

There were important reasons for this momen- 
tous change. In the first place, it had become evi- 
dent that bad government in India meant poor 
profits or none for the shareholders of the Com- 
pany. Secondly, the Company was establishing an 
imperium in imperio in India. As Edmund Burke 
declared, “The East India Company did not seem 
to be merely a Company formed for the extension 
of the British commerce, but in reality a delega- 
tion of the whole power and sovereignty of this 
kingdom sent into the East.”^® As far back as 
1683, although by charter the Company was 
given the power to declare war and make peace, 
the British Crown reserved “the sovereign right, 
powers, and dominion over all the forts, places, 
and plantations” of the Company. Professor A. B. 
Keith points out, “We have here expressed in un- 
mistakable fashion the essential rule that the acqui- 
sition of sovereignty by subjects of the Crown is 
on behalf of the Crown and not in their own 
right.”^^ While the Company, then, in its politi- 
cal actions was ultimately responsible to the Brit- 
ish Parliament in London, no machinery bad 
been worked out that would insure a constant 
and cfTectivc check and control over the actions 
of its agents in India. 

In the third place, there was a rising moral re- 
action against the excesses of the Company in 
India. This force sprang largely from the humani- 
tarian movement which was such a factor in 
British politics and life in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries and which was respon- 
sible for the successful fight for the abolition of 
slavery, for prison reform, for the humanizing 
of the brutal criminal code, and for the improve- 
ment of working conditions in the factories of 
England. Professor. Coupland writes: 

The appeal of India to the humanitarian spirit was 
different, but no less cogent Indian peasants were 
not being torn away from th'eir homes like the Afri- 
cans to a life of slavery beyond the ocean, but they 
were the victim's of gross mismanagement and all the 
misery it meant in lands where Britain had the power, 
if she had the will, to govem.12 
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In 1772 the storm broke in Parliament, and a 
Select and Secret Committee was set up to in- 
vestigate Indian affairs. Back of this action there 
were mingled motives — humanitarianism, an ele- 
ment of party politics, and downright personal 
hatred in some instances against Clive. Robert 
Clive was cross-examined thl)roughIy and the sor- 
did details of Plassey were aired. Clive bitterly 
resented the examination and complained he was 
being treated like a mere sheep-stealer. After a 
stormy debate in.the House of Commons, Clive 
was exonerated but was reproved by indirection. 
Brooding over the case, the victor of Plassey com- 
mitted suicide in 1774. 

As a result of the debates and inquiries, Parlia- 
.ment in 1773 passed the Regulating Act, which 
was an attempt to separate the Company’s trading 
activities from its governing policies. By this Act 
the head of the government of Bengal was made 
Governor-General of aU British India, This official 
was to be assisted by a Council, named in the first 
instance in the Act, with subsequent appointments 
to be made by the Company. All correspondence 
of the Company had to be submitted to the British 
government, which could disallow its policy. 

The Regulating Act did not function satisfac- 
torily. During its operation Warren Hastings was 
Governor-General, and, lacking effective power, 
he was constantly at logger-heads with his Coun- 
cil. At the same time, Hastings — as we have seen 
in the previous chapter — ^was fighting for the very 
life of the Company in India against a hostile 
coalition of Mysore, Hyderabad, and the Mahrat- 
tas. His administration was further complicated 
by the fact that the home country was fighting the 
French and Spanish and was confronted with the 
American Revolution. In coping with these ad- 
verse circumstances, Hastings resorted to some 
rather high-handed methods, especially in extort- 
ing money from unwilling Indian allies for mil- 
itary purposes. 

The result, as hostilities closed in 1783, was 
another hue and cry in Parliament in which War- 
ren Hastings was fiercely attacked. In 1781 two 
more India Committees had been set up, and in 
1783 a bill was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons that would in effect have transferred all of 
the Company’s responsibilities to the Crown. Ed- 
mund Burke took a leading part in the debates and 
clearly enunciated a doctrine that later became 
known as “Trusteeship” in the realm of British 
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imperial affairs. “All political power,” declared 
Burke, “which is set over men . , . ought to be 
some way or other exercised ultimately for their 

benefit.”^3 

In 1784, Prime Minister William Pitt spon- 
sored a new bill for the government of India which 
was enacted into law. The Regulating Act had 
proved to be an utter failure, for under it no one 
could say whether the Crown or the Company, was 
responsible for conditions in the Indian provinces. 
It was said of the Act, “It had neither given the 
State a definite control over the Company nor the 
Directors a definite control over their servants, nor 
the Governor-General a definite control over his 
Council. Pitt’s India Act sought to rectify these 
weaknesses. By it a Board of Control was set up to 
supervise all civil, military, and revenue matters. 
This body was made up of a Secretary of State, 
who had a place in the British cabinet; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and four privy council- 
lors. The Governor-General was the servant of 
the British government and was appointed by it. 
All patronage and trading activities were kept by 
the Company. 

Instead of abolishing all political responsibilities 
of the Company, the British government had in- a 
sense made it its partner. The Company still 
traded, and its servants and soldiers continued to 
govern and fight in India, but it acted as the care- 
fully supervised agent of the British government. 

A by-product of the parliamentary investiga- 
tions info Indian affairs from 1781 to 1784 was the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings in 1788, This 
former Governor-General was accused of the 
violation of treaties with the native rulers, inter- 
ference in the affairs of independent States, and 
the acceptance of bribes and presents. The trial 
dragged on until 1795, when the accused was ac- 
quitted. While the charges against Hastings were 
greatly exaggerated and on the whole most unfair, 
the trial gave warning to all that the British Parlia- 
ment was holding all of its servants in India re- 
sponsible for their actions. 

Lord Cornwallis, with the memory of his sur- 
render to the Americans at Yorktown quite fresh, 
arrived in India as the first Governor-General 
under the Act of 1784. This official was to have 
better success in India than in America. He was 
a man of absolute honesty who plunged with vigor 
into the arduous labor of improving the adminis- 
tration of the Company. Private trading by Com- 
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pany ofiicials was eliminated, corrupt ofTicials were 
dismissed, and an elaborate hierarchy of civil courts 
was set up. The double system of government in- 
stituted by Clive, with its two sets of officials, 
British and Indian, was abolished, and serv- 
ants of the Company now took over all the im- 
portant posts. Cornwallis made the district the 
unit of administration and a Code of Regulations 
was issued defining the duties of all officers. It can 
be said of Cornwallis that his work did much to 
retrieve the British reputation in India, so sullied 
in the 1760’s and I770’s, and that his system of 
administration became the model and basis for 
that gradually built up in India early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

With the relationship of the British government 
to the Company settled by the Act of 17S4 and 
the danger of unfriendly Indian powers and 
chronic political disorder lessened by the victories 
of the Company’s armies, the great question in 
India at the opening of the nineteenth century 
was what should be the aims of British rule. One 
of the Company’s best informed officials. Sir 
Thomas Munro, who was governor of Madras 
from 1820 to 1827, raised the issue of the ultimate 
future of British rule when he said: 

There is one great question to which we should 
look in all our arrangements: What is to be their final 
result on the character of the people? Is U to be 
raised, or is it to be lowered? Are we to be satisfied 
with merely securing our power and protecting the 
inhabitants, leaving them to sink gradually in char- 
acter lower than at present; or are we to endeavor 
to raise their character, and to render them worthy 
of filling higher situations in the management of their 
country, and of devising plans for its improve ment?ts 

The answer to the questions raised by Munro 
and other like-minded officials was the develop- 
ment of a strong and liberal reform movement in 
Indian government. In 1813, when the charter of 
the Company was renewed by Parliament, it was 
laid down as the duty of Britain to promote the 
interest and happiness of the inhabitants of British 
India. A strong parliamentary committee was 
created in 1833 to review Indian affairs. In its 
report it urged that the Company cease as a profit- 
making organization and that its primary concern 
be the welfare of the Indians, not the dividends 
of shareholders. 

The report of this Committee was the basis for 
the Act of 1833, which renewed the charter of the 


Company for a period of twenty years. By this 
Act the commercial side of the East India Com- 
pany was closed down, its debts became a charge 
On Indian revenues, and its shareholders received 
an annuity of £630,000, also charged out of the 
territorial revenues of India. Provision was also 
made for the repayment of the Company’s capital 
in forty years or earlier if it ceased to operate in 
India. Other provisions in this landmark of British 
rule called for the creation of a Law Commission 
to study the courts of justice and the police es- 
tablishments and for proper training of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants. And the Charter Act ex- 
pressly provided: 

No Native of the said {Indian] Territories, nor any 
uaturai-born subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them be disabled from 
holding any Place, Office, or Employment under the 
said Company.^® 

The Charter Act was passed during the gov- 
ernor-generalship of Lord William Bentinck 
(1828-1835), who was perhaps the earliest such 
official to make reform and the uplift of the Indian 
people the first charge of his administration. Ben- 
tinck was interested, as he expressed it, in found- 
ing “British Greatness upon Indian Happiness.’’^^ 
There followed much administrative reform, es- 
pecially in the direction of opening up positions in 
the subordinate grades of the government serv- 
ice to qualified Indians. Attention was also 
given to cutting the costs of government. Super- , 
vision of the Native States, bound to the British 
Crown by treaty, was also made more strict. In 
the case of the state of Coorg, the raja was deposed 
for cruelty, and in the great state of Mysore the 
Indian government took over the complete ad- • 
ministration of the state owing to the evils and 
excesses of the ruling raja. 

Most famous of Bentmek's reforms was his 
abolition of the practice of. suttee (or sinOt i.e*> 
widow-bummg, English missionan'es bad long 
be^n denouncing its inhumanity, and some reform 
groups in Indian circles likewise were asking the 
government to interfere. Suttee was a custom of 
great antiquity in which the widow placed herself 
on the funeral pyre of her late husband. This was 
considered to express the highest idealism of Hindu 
womanhood. The practice was especially preva- 
lent in Bengal, where the average annual number of 
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suttees reported from ISIS to 1826 was six hun- 
dred. Against some warnings from his ofticials 
that the British government dare not interfere 
with Hindu custom and religion, Bcnlinck in the 
famous Regulation xvii of 1 829 declared the prac- 
tice of suttee to be illegal; the ruling made it mur- 
der if the net were involunlnr}' and culpable homi- 
cide if olhcnvise. In the Native States outside Brit- 
ish India it was more difficult to get the practice 
abolished, and as late as 1844 we read of one Sikh 
chiefs funeral in which ten wives and three hun- 
dred concubines were burned to death. 

Another outstanding accomplishment of Bcn- 
linck was the suppression of thuggee (or f/mg/), 
ritual strangling. The thugs were worshipers of 
the goddess Kali, (0 whom their victims were dedi- 
cated. Gangs of these murderers lurked around 
the main highways, where they waylaid their vic- 
tims, murdered them with a noose, and buried 
the corpses so they could not be traced. The task 
of hunting down the thugs was given to a capable 
officer, Major-General SIceman, and in a few 
years the secrets of the terror society were dis- 
covered, many of the murderers were hanged, and 
the OT^anizniion was disbanded. An account of 
these events may be found in ^^cadows Taylor’s 
novel. Confessions of a Thug, published in 1836. 

Bcnlinck and the Govcmors-Gcncral who suc- 
ceeded him also gave attention to the problem of 
infanticide, ^^any girl babies were killed because 
of the economic burden of securing marriage for 
them. Often families could not afford to provide 
the ncccssar>' dowries, and, as unmarried women 
were considered a disgrace, ruthless steps were 
taken to insure the limitation of gi^Is in the fam- 
ily, British officials gradually eliminated female 
infanticide by giving large presents to tribes that 
kept their daughters, and also by obtaining funds 
to supply dowries for marriageable girls. 

All of these reforms were outstanding in their 
own right, but probably the most important of 
Bentinck’s acts, in terms of its influence upon mod- 
ern India, was his selection of English as the me- 
dium of Indian education. The argument for the 
use of English was presented to the Governor- 
General by his brilliant Legal Member of the In- 
dian Council, Thomas Macaulay, who put forward 
his ease so effectively that Bentinck in 1835 an- 
nounced that the object of the government should 
be the promotion of European science and litera- 
ture in India, to be taught in the English language. 


The administration of Lord Bentinck was con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the affairs of peace; 
accent was on reform. He has been called the first 
of the modern rulers of India, and there are few, 
either in India or Britain, who would find fault 
with the inscription on his statue in Calcutta: “He 
abolished cruel rites; he effaced humiliating dis- 
tinctions; he gave liberty to the expression of pub- 
lic opinion; his constant study was to elevate the 
intellectual and moral character of the nations 
committed to his charge/’^® 

Tlic program of reform and modernization initi- 
ated by Bentinck reached its climax in the gover- 
nor-generalship of Lord Dalhousic (1848-1856), 
who had been trained in public affairs under Peel 
and Gladstone at home and was outstanding for 
his great ability and energy. Every aspect and de- 
partment of government was galvanized and im- 
proved by his statesmanship. A Public Works De- 
partment was set up; great roads such as the 
Grand Trunk highway from Peshawar to Calcutta 
were constructed; new harbors were built; tele- 
graph lines were laid and a postal service intro- 
duced; and impressive progress was made in 
irrigation. Ably supported by the Board of Con- 
trol in London, Dalhousic began to build the 
foundations of a national system of education. 

Dalhousic had little use for the system of Sub- 
sidiary Alliances introduced by Wellesley, where- 
by the British government guaranteed the native 
rulers the enjoyment of their thrones without, at 
the same time, demanding from them suitable 
guarantees to provide decent and just government 
for their subjects. In the old pre-British days, at 
least the people had in the last resort the right of 
revolution. Under the alliance existing between 
the Company and the native rulers this was taken 
away. Dalhousic firmly believed that direct Brit- 
ish rule would be a great improvement over raja 
rule, and he was determined on every occasion to 
annex states governed by Indian dynasties. His 
weapon at hand was the Doctrine of Lapse. When- 
ever the direct line of succession died out in a 
state he refused to accept the Hindu practice of 
adoption of an heir, but added the state to the 
British holdings. The great states of Nagpur and 
Oudh Were accordingly annexed, together with a 
number of small states such as Sattara and Jfaansi. 

In the Case of Oudh, the ruler had been warned 
on several occasions that, unless his scandalous 
misrule ceased, the Company on behalf of the Brit- 
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Uh government \vn»!d \k forced to net. Alfoc’cihcr 
nbout ! 50^000 nqunrc milc% of tcrrilor>*, heretofore 
under the nde of Indtnn poicntnlc^ nnd r.nj.i^, 
were annexed to Hritt^h Jndtn. 

IIk conclusion of Dnlhouste's ndministmtion in 
IS5S wns in n 5cnsc the terminn! point of n dis- 
tinct period in Anplo-Indinn histor>* chnrnctcri/cd 
by lilvcralism nnd reform and hy the belief, even 
the wish, on the part of many eminent Hnlish 
ndministmlors that India some day would ask for 
sclf-povcmmcnt. Referring to this possibility, the 
Governor-General Marquis of Hastings declared. 
*in that hour it will be her greatest boast that she 
{England] has used her sovereignty towards en- 
lightening her subjects, so as to enable the native 
communities to walk alone in the paths of jus- 
tice/**^ And Macaulay, referring to this possibility, 
announced. “Whenever it comes, it will be the 
proudest day in English his(or>\“-^ 

The Indian Mutiny and Its Legacy 

Lord Canning, son of the famous prime minis- 
ter, was appointed Governor-General of India in 
1S55 and arrived in the country he was to govern 


in the spring of the follosving year. Hcforc leaving 
hondon he had warned the directors of the Com- 
pany that, though he hoped for pence, yet. “In the 
sky of Intlin, serene ns it is. a small cloud may 
nri*.e. at first no bigger than a man’s hand but 
which, growing larger and larger, may at last 
threaten to burst and overwhelm us svith ruin/-^ 
These words were prophetic, for a temblc mutiny 
broke out in the spring of 1857. 

The cau-.cs of the Indian Mutiny arc numerous 
arul complex. Togcllicr they can be described ns a 
“fcvuldon against western innucncc.”^- For a 
ccnuiry' India had been figuratively turned inside 
out and stood on its head ns it experienced the 
impact of svestem civili/ation at the hands of the 
Hrit ish. lliis impact had reached its greatest in- 
tensity during tlic administration of Dalhousic, 
when this reforming Governor-General tried to 
transform the pattern of Indian culture. 

specific c.suses of the Mutiny can be singled 
out. however. Politically, there svas the anger and 
discontent created among some Indian princes by 
the Doctrine of l^apse. Economically, British rule 
in certain areas had led to the loss of land by 
property holders as the government carefully scru- 
tinired land titles. Then (here svos the svholc com- 
plex of c.auscs clustered around fc.ar for religion 
and caste. Tircrc was a svidespread rumor that 
Canning had been sent out to India to convert the 
Hindus to Chrisiianiiy. In some instances, the 
missionaries had been too zealous in their dis- 
paragement of Hinduism, and certain British olli- 
cinls, such as Macaulay, had decried Hindu 
culture. To some rock- bound Indian conscrs’ativcs 
the prohibition of suttee and infanticide and the 
enactment of laws enabling widows to remany 
w'crc anathema. 

Tl\c strongest single force, and one that took 
advantage of the prevailing discontent in certain 
quarters, was unrest in (he Bengal Sepoy Army* 

In these regiments there svas a large percentage of 
men of high castes who resented being sent out- 
side the borders of India to fight, since such a 
journey involved loss of caste. Troops bad- been 
sent to Afghanistan in the late 1830's, and there 
was a possibility that there would be more foreign 
service for the Sepoys as Great Britain became 
involved in controversies with Persia. China, and 
Burma. This prospect was confinned by a la^ 
passed in 1856 requiring all Indians enlisting in 
the array to serve anj’whcre. 
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TIic Indian soldiers, furthermore, no longer be- 
lieved in tlic invincibility of Hritish troops, wlio 
had received a terrible mauling in the disastrous 
Afghan War of 1839-1842. llic Sepoys often had 
little respect for their British cflicers, wlio, because 
of the seniority system, were too old. Tlie average 
age of generals was seventy, colonels sixty, and 
captains fifty. Ill ere was also the tendency to take 
the best ofilcers and switch them into civil admini- 
stration, the army thus losing its most capable 
personnel. Finally, there was a growing disparity 
in numbers between British troops and the Indian 
Sepoys, the figures when Dalhousic left being 
respectively 45,000 and 233,000. 

Tlicrc had been a number of revolts in the 
Indian Army beginning as early ns 17G6 when 
a Bengal Sepoy regiment had mutinied. Other re- 
volts Itad occurred in 1806. in 1824, and in 1844, 
and at least three mutinous incidents took place 
from 1849 to 1852. 'Hie immediate cause precipi- 
tating the Mutiny of 1857 w.as the incident of the 
“grcascVl cartridges.’’ Tlic British had issued the new 
Enfield rifle, which required the Sepoys to bite 
off the end of cvcr>* cartridge as it was loaded. Tlic 
rumor quickly circulated in January^ 1857 that the 
cartridges were greased with cow’s fat and hog’s 
lard, the first sacrilegious to the Hindu and the 
second defilement to the Muslim. Apparently this 
Storys was true, for beef-fat was being used in a 
munitions factory’ in England. Tlic practice was 
stopped following Indian complaints, but the dam- 
age had already been done, British officers were 
ignorant of the facts, and the Sepoys regarded tlieir 
denials about the use of fat on the cartridges ns 
deliberate falsehood."^ 

Tlic initial outbreak of the Mutiny occurred 
May 10, 1857, at Meerut, an important military 
post not far from Delhi. Here a Sepoy cavalry 
regiment had refused to handle the cartridges and 
in consequence had been court-martialed and 
sentenced to ten years in prison. The following 
day three native regiments revolted, shot their 
officers, and made off to Delhi. Entering the 
ancient imperial city, the mutineers dragged the 
old Mogul Emperor from his retirement and pro- 
claimed the restoration of his dynasty to the 
throne. -All Europeans in Delhi, numbering some 
fifty, were massacred. 

The story of the next twelve months is a 
chronicle of the most savage fighting, in which 
terrible atrocities were committed by both sides. 


One of the most horrible incidents was the massa- 
cre of the entire garrison of Cawnporc, both sol- 
diers and their families, by the Indian leader the 
Nana Sahib. British troops entered the city two 
days after the massacre, and one of the soldiers 
wrote of his experience, “Had any Christian bishop 
visited that scene of butchery when I saw it, I 
verily believe that he would have buckled on his 
sword.”-< On the other hand, the British troops 
committed equally bloody deeds, as can be judged 
by this extract from a British historian: “The 
city [i.c., Delhi after its recapture] was sacked as 
ruthlessly as had been Cawnporc in July. Most of 
tile male population, which had not already fled, 
were slaughtered, though many were known to 
have been friendly to the British cause, and few 
can have actively helped the rebel forcc.**^® 

Although minor guerilla warfare was carried 
on until the end of 1858, the Mutiny was to all in- 
tents crushed by the spring of that year. On the 
Indian side there had been few outstanding leaders, 
the most determined and colorful being the 
Mahratia princess, the Rani of Jhansi, who had 
died at the head of her troops and who was called 
by her British adversary “the bravest of the brave.” 

After little more than a year British arms had 
restored order. TIic reasons for this success arc 
several. (1) TIic revolt \vas fundamentally a local 
one, with India south of the Narbada River gener- 
ally tranquil, Sind and the Raj'put states remain- 
ing loyal. (2) Practically all of the great feudal 
princes remained aloof from the revolt. (3) Indian 
leadership was poor, and the Mutiny showed little 
careful planning on their part. (4) The British 
leaders who came to the fore were men of excep- 
tional courage and audacity who, though greatly 
outnumbered, stood off the first attacks and then 
passed to the offensive. 

What was the character of the Indian uprising 
of 1857? Can it be regarded as a war of national 
independence? Tlic tendency among many Indian 
historians is to label it as just that. Nehru writes, 
*Tt was much more than a military mutiny, and it 
spread rapidly and assumed the character of a 
popular rebellion and a war of independence.”^® 
Another quotation serves to show how the Mutiny 
has been interpreted in the light of the develop- 
ment of a nationalistic mystique: 

It is not easy for an Indian to write about the Re- 
bellion of 1857, of its blood and tears, its 
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WrJ iMl. p. r. 
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30‘ Pcnchanandut SfuKhetii, ed., 
Indian Con^tituliona! Docu- 
ments (Calcutta: Thuckrr 
end Spink, 1915), pp. 556^557, 


licfoiMn nnd luintiliationn. I’ntil India Ijit 

frccdont the svfjtMij? svjjl nc^cr ty free ffj»rn erno- 

osfftonci, *'IK57'* •drAc*. n Ihnt on hi*^ hraft 
nnd Hy. ...NVdti nn o!*'.iin.de silcr.;e v>c have 

fcjectcd .nnd pA-.'cd I’y the spate f»f htftaturc on the 
Mutiny tint has c^nne Hfiti’di vvfjlcfs. It. ht^v-- 

ever, contini.'c*, to stall ihroup!! oar memory-^on 
unavcfurrvi fttui tinappca'cd pfjod,-* 

nisiorical olijcctivity, however, uoidii sccni to in- 
dicate that the Inthnn Mutiny cannot he correctly 
jntcfpretcil n\ an orpani/cd national rTU^vcmcnl. It 
is hardly n compliment to Indian capacity to imply 
that n full-scale national movement could have 
failed *.o mtserahly as it thd in IS57, The truth 
is that, ns we wdl see in (he next chapter, there 
Was practically no nationalistic movement ns we 
Ihinh of it toilay in existence in India until nl 
least the |S7(rs, 

The most obvious result of the Mutiny was the 
end of the l:sast India Company, Despite n power- 
ful memorandum prepared hy John Stuart Mill nnd 
presented to rarhament. nn “Act for the Hcltcr 
Government of India" was passed in A upas t 1H5H. 
whereby the povernment of this preat dependency 
was transferred to the llritish Crown. It should 
he remembered, however, that * . the t.akinp over 
of the Comp.any’s powers hy the Crown in IS58 
was less a revolution than n formal nnd explicit 
recognition of facts already cxistinp."*^^ The Court 
of Directors had their last meclinp in September 
1858, hut the Company surv'ivcd ns n corpora- 
fion until 1874, ns the Charter Act of 1833 had 
puaranlccd an annuity to the stockholders for 
forty years. 

TItcrc arc some nridsh historians who see in the 
Mutiny a beneficial influence abolishing, in their 
opinion, a pampered Indian army, sweeping aw’ay 
the anomalous Company machinery' of govern- 
ment. and generally clearing the way for a modem 
regime. Perhaps there arc elements of truth in 
this view, but certainly any benefits that may be 
attached to the Nfutiny arc greatly discounted by 
its evil consequences. The reprisals of British 
soldiers and the ruthless mopping-up process left 
among Indians a feeling of bitterness and resent- 
ment for many years. In referring to this bitter 
legacy two British historians quote from Thomas 
Hardy’s The Dynasts: 

Nought remains 

But vindictiveness here amid the strong. 

And there amid the weak an impotent ragc.-^> 


Up to the lime of the Mutiny, an we have seen, 
there W'.n a strong liberal and humanitari.'in out- 
look among British Indian administrators, expe- 
ct. dfy after the fK^O's. After 1857, how'cvcr, much 
('f thi'. libcr.divm cvapor.atcd. Tlic optimistic view 
that fndi.m cuvtonn and traditions would he trans- 
formed hy the impact of western ideas had been 
rudely shaken by the horrors of the Mutiny. It 
logic.ally follows th.it Britisfi policy* in India bc- 
c.imc much more conservative in spirit, Tlicre w‘a5 
more caution almiit reforms, more concern in 
m.iinf. lining (he suuttx r/im than 7cal in improving 
,ind (r.insforming it, TIic new conservatism was 
pkiinly evidenced in a Roy.i! rfoc1am.ition issued 
hy Queen Victoria in November 1858. Tins mes- 
sage declared; 

We hereby .innoancc to the native princes of India, 
that .all tfcniici .and cnr.igcmcnts made with them... 
Will t-e ‘.crupaloudy maintained. , . , 

We desire no extendon of our present territorial 
poi^c.sior.s. , . , 

Firmly relying oundves on (he (ruth of Christi- 
anity, . , . we divckiim alike the right and the desire to 
impose cuf convictions on any of our subjects . . , 
and we do strictly ch.irgc .and enjoin all those who 
may in authority under us that they abstain from 
all interference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of our subjects on p.iin of our highest dis- 
pleasure.-^ 

Tfris proclamation was a far cry* from Dal- 
housic’s Doctrine of Lapse, and while its effect 
politically w.is to freeze and petrify the India of 
1858 in the field of social and religious custom, its 
consequence was a “hands off’ policy on the part 
of the British government. 

The British Framework of Control 

Following the end of Company rule a govern- 
mental system was established for India that xvas 
to last until after the First World War. It sv*as a 
vast hierarchy w'ith its base in India but its official 
apex in London in the person of the Secretary of 
State for India. This official, of course, w’as a 
member of the British cabinet, and his term of 
office depended upon the fortunes of party poli- 
tics. This post was usually'’ gtv'cn to men of out- 
standing ability who stood in the front rank of 
their party. Some of the important secretaries 
from 1S58 to 1914 were Sir Charles Wood (later 
Lord Halifax), Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, 
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IN THE following pages a brief visual 
survey of Indian history shows par- 
ticularly the art and architecture of 
its three great religions, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and Mohammedanism, 
and then illustrates some features of 
the era of British rule up to 1947, 

THE BUDDHIST religion branched off 
from Hinduism about 500 b.c., and 
flourished until after 500 A.D., when i 
it was destroyed in India by a revival \ 
of Hinduism, It left behind master- ! 
pieces of architecture, sculpture, and | 

I 

painting. Among the earliest and fin- j 
est Buddhist monuments are the gate- \ 
ways to the Great Stupa (a stone ; 
mound housing religious relics) at j 
Sanchi, made in the first century b.c. | 
and richly carved with narratives and i 
symbols of the life of Buddha, The j 
east gat> ’ ’ is show*^ " .. 
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THE MOHAMMEDANS brought to India a wholly new style of architec- 
ture, different in spirit and design from the indigenous product but of 
great beauty also. On the opposite page is shown the marble interior 
of the Pearl Mosque, built 1646-1653 at Agra. Less famous than the 
Taf Mahal but of exquisite detail is the tomb of Itmad-ud-Din, above, 
also at Agra. Mogul painting usually depicted the palace life of the 
Mogul emperors, showing court scenes and persons, hunts, and night 
landscapes. The seventeenth-century painting here shows a durbar, 
or daily audience, of the emperor Akbar (see p. 37 ff.). 

A DURBAR of quite a different era is shown below. Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India with elaborate ceremonial at Delhi in 
1877. This contemporary woodcut shows the reading of the procla- 
mation in the presence of the Viceroy. 
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The provisions of the 1935 Constitution, which would have federated British India with 
the Indian States ruled by the Princes, never came into force because of the war. 
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Acme Photo Acme Photo 


The new states of India and Pakistan emerged from a long series of con- *1 
ferencesy negotiations^ and often bitter arguments, as a reading of Chapters | 
VII to IX mil reveal. On this page some of the most important participants i 
in the final events leading to independence are shown actively engaged in 
threshing out the multiple problems involved. ! 

At the top Lord Mountbatten is shown in the June 1947 meeting with j 
Congress and Muslim League leaders in New Delhi. Jawaharlal Nehru j 
and Sardar Patel are shown among Congress leaders at Mountbatten's right j| 
while at his left Mohammed Ali Jinnah and Liaquat All Khan represent the j.' 
League. Below this group is an interesting study of Gandhi conferring with | 
Nehru while at the right Sir Stafford Cripps is shown with Jinnah in April I 
1946. Finally, the photograph at the left seems to symbolize Gandhi* s de- |,| 
parture after the achievement of independence with all its hopes and problems. jl 
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Lord Randolph Churchill (fnihcr of Winston 
Churchill), and Lord Morlcy. 

The Council of India, originvally consisting of 
fifteen members, nine of whom must have lived at 
least ten years in India, w.as established in London 
to advise the secretary'; but, although it was 
originally designed to wield considerable power, its 
infiucncc waned after 1 S70. In fact the position of 
the Sccrctarj' of State for India tended to become 
more and more dominant in relation to other ele- 
ments in the government of India. Piirliamcnt, 
embroiled in Irish problems, foreign affairs, and 
domestic issues, had little interest in Indian affairs 
and generally gave the secretary a free hand. 
Moreover, the large degree of initiative and inde- 
pendence that was exercised before the Mutiny in 
India by the Governor-General steadily declined 
after 1858. One of the most important reasons 
for this development was the improvement of com- 
munications between India and England. In the 
old d.iys wars could be fought and territories an- 
nexed without the East India Company directors 
in London learning of the events until months after 
they had happened. After the Mutiny a telegraph 
line was built via Basra and Baghdad, and in 1870 
a direct submarine cable was laid down by way 
of the Red Sea. No longer was the, Governor- 
General able to present the home govcnimcnt 
with foils accompJis. 

In the old offices of the East India Company in 
Lcadcnball Street, London, there must have been 
an air of comfortable Icisurclincss, as witness a 
poet’s description of a day in its confines: 

Ten to eleven, have breakfast for seven. 

Eleven to noon, think you've come too soon. 
Twelve to one, wonder what’s to be done. 

One to two, find nothing to do. 

Two to three, begin to see 

Twill be a great bore to stay till four.^i 

Under government by the Crown, however, 
more efficient and less leisurely conditions pre- 
vailed. The India Office was established as the 
central administrative agency. Much of the re- 
sponsibility for the details, and even policy, of 
Indian affairs was taken care of by the Permanent 
Undersecretary for India. This official was usually 
of very high caliber, an outstanding administrator, 
and often a scholar and authority on Indian affairs 
as well. A case in point was Sir Thomas Holder- 
ness. Permanent Undersecretary from 1912 to 


3920, whose small volume, Peoples and Problems 
of India, was very widely read. 

Tiic head of the British government in India 
was the Governor-General, styled the Viceroy 
when acting as the direct representative of the 
Crown, and usually appointed for a term of five 
years. This official was assisted by an Executive 
Council of five members, none of them Indian 
until 1909. Tliis Council, for the purposes of law- 
making. was expanded by the addition of not less 
than six nor more than twelve members, at least 
half of whom were to be non-officials. Although 
not expressly provided by law, two Indians were 
appointed to this Legislative Council, 

While the powers of this lawmaking body were 
very limited and at all times subject to the assent 
of the Governor-General, its creation constituted 
a landmark in the political development of mod- 
ern India, It was the first step toward parlia- 
mentary government. In addition to these Coun- 
cils of the central government, there were simi- 
lar bodies in the provinces, all of which were com- 
pletely subordinated to the control of the center. 

For administrative purposes British India was 
broken up into units called provinces, each under 
a Governor ora Lieutenant-Governor, Tlicsc politi- 
cal units in turn w'crc broken into Divisions and 
these in turn into Districts. The District was the 
basic administrative unit in the British scheme of 
government. Altogether there were 250 of these 
Districts, averaging a little less than 4000 square 
miles with a population, in the 1890*s, of 875,000. 
The key figure in Indian administration was the 
District Officer, called the Magistrate and Col- 
lector in some provinces and in others merely the 
Collector. This official had to maintain the peace, 
dispense justice, and collect the revenue. His ac- 
tivities were numerous and varied, as can be 
judged from the words of a British Indian official: 

Police, jails, education, municipalities, roads, sani- 
tation, dispensaries, the local taxation, and the imperial 
revenues of his district are to him matters of daily 
concern. He is expected to make himself acquainted 
with every phase of the social life of the natives, and 
with each natural aspect of the country. He should be 
a lawyer, an accountant, a financier, and a ready writer 
of state papers. He ought also to possess no mean 
knowledge of agriculture, political economy, and 
engineering.^- 

By no means a desk man, the District Officer 
spent much of his time touring the countryside, 
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The Structure of British Rule offer 1857 


B3* Sir lohn Stracheyt India 
(London: Kesan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., 1694}, p. 6$. 


34- Coupland, India: A Restates 
meat, p. 46, 


cliccking the crops, inveslignimg crime, helping to 
fight plague, nnd always meeting the people. 

I-rom IH60 to IBS5 the posKMutiny govern- 
mental structure was planned, established, and 
completed. Old govcmmcnl departments were 
expanded and new ones introduced. By 1885 a 
number of liighly centralized departments, deal- 
ing Nvhh education, public works, public health, 
railways, irrigation, nnd forests, w*crc in operation. 

To run tlic administrative machine in India 
the British operated with a small force; (here 
was never the host of minor European officials 
one found in the French colonics. Writing in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, Sir John 
Strachey pointed out that less than 1000 English- 
men were employed in the civil government of 
221 million people and in the partial government 
of f>7 million in the Native States,^ Another au- 
thority, referring to the situation about 1900, says 
that, counting all tj'pcs of administrative personnel, 
excluding the military, there were 4000 British in 
contrast to 500,000 Indian.'* The great majority 
of the latter were of course in subordinate posi- 
tions. The creation of a Provincial and a Subordi- 
nate Scrsdcc in 1891 by the British opened up more 
administrative posts of an intermediate rank to 
Indians, but the upper echelons of the Indian gov- 
ernment wxrc almost exclusively reserved for 
Britons, 

Tlic heart and sinew of the British administra- 
tion in India was the l.C.S. (Indian Civil Scivdce). 
This body of men is considered to be one of (ho 
oldest civil services in the w'orld; and this term 
**civil service,’^ first used by the East India Com- 
pany to designate its civilian employees, had be- 
come current by 1765. As early as 1800 Lord 
Wellesley established a college at Calcutta to train 
the Company’s civil servants, and in 1805 a col- 
lege was set up at Hailcybury, in England, for the 
same purpose. After 1853 appointments for the 
service were taken from the Company and opened 
to public competition. 

The LC.S. has been well described as a corps 
d^elite; its high standards of admission, excellent 
remuneration and generous pension allowance, 
and opportunities for advancement always at- 
tracted some of the most capable and brilliant 
young men in Great Britain, The LC.S. in iS92 
consisted of only 939 officials. Entering the serv- 
ice at an initial salary of £320, they could look 
forward in twenty-five years to a salary of £2350, 
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with a few top positions paying from four to six 
thousand pounds. Retirement came at a relatively 
early age, after thirty-five years of service, which 
usually meant around the age of fifty-five. All offi- 
cials, regardless of rank, received a pension of 
£1000. lljere was, undoubtedly, room for much 
argument on the ultimate justification of British 
rule in India; but few would deny that the I.C.S., 
within the pattern of day-to-day administration 
carried on by the average official, was a remark- 
able body of conscientious, hard-working, and in- 
corruptible men. 

In the minds of most British Indian officials, 
the Mutiny was primarily a revolt of the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. It was natural, therefore, that after 
1857 there should be fundamental changes in mili- 
tary organization. There was a drastic reduction 
in the strength of Indian personnel; artillery and 
the most important weapons were placed exclu- 
sively in British hands; and care was taken to re- 
cruit troops from tribes and peoples who could 
be trusted to maintain the government’s authority. 
The new policy was succinctly expressed in a 
Report of the Indian Army Commission of 1879 
thus: 

On the reorganization of the army, after the mutiny 
was quelled, it was decided that the proportion of 
Native and European troops in India should never 
greatly exceed two to one, and that the field and other 
artillery should be exclusively, or almost exclusively, 
manned by Europeans. ... All the fortresses in the 
country are now served by British artillery. All the 
heavy batteries and all the batteries of field artillery 
are manned by Europeans. The lessons taught by the 
Mutiny have thus led to the maintenance of the two 
great. principles of retaining in the country an irresisti- 
ble force of British troops, and of keeping the artillery 
in the hands of Europeans.^s 

By 1863, British troops numbered 65,000 and 
the number of Indian troops had been reduced to 
140,000. In 1910 the numbers were 69,000 and 
130,000 respectively. It should also be noted that 
the Indian army was not a “national” force, in the 
sense of including fairly equal proportions from 
each section of the country. The army came main- 
ly from the north-west and consisted in great part 
of Pathans, Sikhs, Punjabi Muslims, and Gurkhas. 
The military arm of the government, therefore, 
was a professional rather than a national force. 
The leadership of this army, as can be expected, 
was British. No Indian could hold the King’s 


Commission. He might become a Rtsaldar or Su~ 
badar but “he was junior to the youngest [British] 
subaltem.”^^ 

Another important factor in the British frame- 
work of control was the group of Native States, al- 
ready described in Chapter I. After the Mutiny, 
the Queen’s proclamation made it evident that 
Great Britain would show a new solicitude toward 
the states and that Lord Dalhousie’s Doctrine of 
Lapse was repudiated. In the 1860’s, “Sanads of 
Adoption” were signed with the various native 
rulers, guaranteeing their thrones and admitting 
the right to adopt heirs when necessary. Most 
Indian historians make the point that this post- 
Mutiny policy toward the Native States was, in 
effect, an alliance of Britain with the conserva- 
tive, even reactionary, forces in India. 

The attitude of Britain toward the princes of 
India is summed up in the following statement: 

The rulers of the Native States are very loyal to 
their British connection. . . . Their affection and loyalty 
are important assets for Britain in the present troubles 
and in the readjustments which must come. . . . The 
situation of these feudatory states, checkerboarding 
all India as they do, are [sic] a great safeguard. It is 
like establishing a vast network of friendly fortresses 
in debatable territory. It would be difficult for a gen- 
eral rebellion against the British to sweep India because 
of this network of powerful loyal Native States.37 

It should also be pointed out that British con- 
cern for the Native States was not to be explained 
exclusively by reference to self-survival but that 
there was also another important factor of a less 
selfish nature. Many British administrators sin- 
cerely believed it was desirable to perpetuate the 
traditional monarchical systems of the Native 
States as a kind of stabilizing factor, one that 
would be a bulwark against too rapid changes and 
insure a proper balance between the old and the 
new in India, 

While the Native States were supposedly sover- 
eign in their domestic affairs, the British exercise of 
what was known as the principle of Paramountcy 
meant that there was considerable limitation of 
their powers. No State could participate in foreign 
relations, for this was the prerogative of the Para- 
mount Power. Furthermore, aH matters between one 
State and another had to pass through the chan- 
nels of the Viceroy acting for the British govern- 
ment. It was also understood that no State should 
concern itself with the affairs of British India. 
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Titc Paramount Power, for its part, pledged 
itself to protect and stipport the government of the 
Native States but rcscr\'cd to itself the right to 
intcrs'cnc in eases of maladministration and gross 
injustice. In referring to the Sanads of Adoption, 
which guaranteed the perpetuation of the native 
dynasties, Lord Canning in 1860 svrotc: 

Tlic proposed measure will not debar tlic Govern- 
ment of India from stepping in to set right such serious 
nbu’ics in n native Government ns may threaten nny 
p.irt of the counir>’ with anarchy or disturbance, nor 
from assuming temporary charge of a native State 
svhen there shall be sufTicicnl reason to do so.^^ 

On scs*cral occasions the Viceroy intervened in 
the nfTnirs of n Native State and went so far as 
to depose the ruler when this was considered nec- 
essary'. One of the most important instances was 
the ease of the Gackwar (ruler) of B a rod a. who, 
on coming to the throne in 1870, produced con- 
fusion and disorganization in his slate during the 
first three years of his rule. A British commission 
warned him to mend bis ways, which he refused 
to do. He was accordingly deposed and a new 
Gnckw'ar was selected. 

Wule democracy, industrialism, western edu- 
cation, and urbanization throughout the nineteenth 
century' increasingly modified the pattern of life 
in British India, the Native States in many ways 
remained isolated from this modernizing impact. 
Some of the States remained entirely untouched 
by the spirit of progress. A British Indian official 
has referred to them as “museum pieces, their po- 
litical institutions being those of Mogul times.”^^ 

In describing (he backwardness of these States, 
an American journalist w'rote in 1939: “In some 
States newspapers arc forbidden; in most the 
ruler has life and death powers over his subjects; 
in some, the people may be bought and sold 
like serfs. In most States the ruler, who may 
be recklessly extravagant, commands (he entire 
State income.’'^® Power over life and death is 
largely a vestigial theory, but in most of the States 
educational facilities were quite inadequate; there 
was too frequently no separation of the monies 
which the prince might use for himself and those 
to be employed for the benefit of his subjects; and 
in many instances the judicial and executive de- 
partments were not separated, as the courts 
were under the personal domination of the ruler. 

In the 1920’s the political situation in the 108 


most important States was reported as follows: 
Thirty had legislative councils, mainly consulta- 
tive in nature; fifty-six had a privy purse separated 
from public funds; and forty had High Courts 
patterned after those in British India.^^ There was 
evidence, however, that the Native States did not 
have to be medieval backwaters. Some of the large 
States, especially Mysore, Cochin, Baroda, Travan- 
corc, and Gwalior, were further advanced than 
British India in such matters as education, public 
health, and advancement of women. While politi- 
cally the Native States were in loo many instances 
.seventeenth-century remnants, anachronisms in 
modem times, yet from the standpoint of Indian 
culture they were at the same time valuable pre- 
.scrv'crs of much that was distinctive and autoch- 
thonous, including many of the beautiful handi- 
crafts of the past, picturesque festivals, colorful 
costumes, and the pageantry of court durbars. 

The Golden Age of the British Raj 

The four decades following the Indian Mutiny 
may be thought of as the golden age of the British 
bureaucratic machine in India. The comparatively 
easy defeat of the uprising of 1857 was taken by 
most Britishers as a justification for their rule, la 
the 1870’s and 1880’s came the influence of the 
new imperialism and with it the halcyon days of 
the AVhitc Man’s Burden, a term which implied 
the conviction that it was the right and the re- 
sponsibility of Europeans in general, and the Brit- 
ish in particular, to extend their rule and culture 
to the four comers of the earth. Benjamin Disraeli 
was the prophet of imperialism in Britain in the 
lS70’s, urging Englishmen to “be a great country, 
an imperial country where your sons, when they 
rise, rise to paramount positions, and obtain not 
merely the ^teem of their countrymen, but com- 
mand the respect of the world.”^- It was Disraeli 
who as Prime Minister carried through an Act in 
the British Parliament in 1877 proclaiming Vic- 
toria Queen Empress of India. This announcement 
of the imperial title symbolized the rising tide of 
Imperialism in Britain. 

The British bureaucracy in India naturally was 
imbued with this pride of empire. In justification 
of their rule the members of the Indian Civil 
Service could point to a number of indisputable 
achievements. With British ascendancy h^d 
emerged peace for all of India. In the wake of 
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the Mogul Empire’s disintegration had come law- 
lessness and banditry. Millions of adventurers 
were on the loose, out for all they could get by the 
sword, and restrained by none. It has been esti- 
mated that at the close of the eighteenth century 
there were two million mercenaries in India. 
Lacking protection of cfTcclivc government, the 
people obtained arms for themselves and defended 
their lives and property as well as they could; 
one authority estimates that as late as 1851 every 
third man possessed arms. The extirpation of the 
Pindaris, the freebooters, and the bandits, together 
with the establishment of law courts backed with 
adequate force, introduced a new era of peace 
throughout India. To Indians of the first half of 
the nineteenth century this was a great boon. 
Later generations, however, born amid conditions 
of tranquillity, tended to take tlie rule of law for 
granted. 

Much could be claimed by the British Indian 
civil servant for the new system of law accom- 
panying his rule. The old indigenous systems — 
both Hindu and Muslim — were well developed in 
the law of family relations, but otherwise there 
were serious gaps. “There was no definite law of 
procedure, criminal or civil, no law of torts, no pub- 
lic and constitutional law.’’^^^ TIic British brought 
into India a new structure of law, outside Hindu 
and Muslim personal law, yet based on careful 
regard to the customs and feelings of the people. 
The most important legal contribution undoubtedly 
was the Indian Penal Code. The result of three 
years’ work, it was written in the concise and 
beautiful prose of Macaulay, who acted as presi- 
dent of a commission to inquire into the juris- 
diction of British India from 1834 to 1837. This 
draft was not put into effect until 1862, but sub- 
sequently it has been widely accepted as almost a 
model criminal code. While the British system of 
justice as it has worked in India has had its weak- 
ness, it nevertheless brought into the country the 
great legal principle of equality under the law of 
all individuals, regardless of their caste status. 

Closely connected with the development of a 
modem judiciary and impartial justice under Brit- 
ish auspices was the elimination of slavery. The 
slave trade was forbidden by Cornwallis as early 
as 1789. In 1833 the Governor-General was em- 
powered to take steps leading to the abolition of 
slavery, a task involving the emancipation of some 
nine million persons. In 1843 the courts were 


instructed to refuse to recognize the status of 
slave, and the final act in 1860 decreed that the 
keeping of slaves was a criminal offense. 

By the end of the nineteenth century another 
achievement that could be rightly claimed by 
British rule in India was the introduction of the 
first steps toward representative government. 
Such institutions on a national scale had heretofore 
been entirely unknown in Asia. The first advance 
in self-government in local units was the work of 
Lord Ripon, Governor-General from 1880 to 
1884. This official has been likened to Bcntinck 
for his interest in social and political reform; he 
was a real liberal of the Gladstonian type. In 
sponsoring an advance in local self-government, 
he issued an important resolution in 1882 in 
which it was stated: “. . . it is not primarily with 
a view to improvement in administration that this 
measure is brought forward. It is chiefly desirable 
as a measure of political and popular cducalion.”'*^ 

Following this lead, acts were passed in the 
provinces whereby local elected boards were to be 
set up beginning with the smallest administrative 
units and including municipal boards for cities. 
In addition to this attempt to foster local self- 
government, there was also a slight liberalization 
at the highest level in the Legislative Councils of 
the various provinces and in the Council of the 
Governor-General. After much discussion in the 
British Parliament, the Indian Councils Act was 
passed in 1892. This measure enlarged the non- 
official membership of the provincial Councils and 
provided that they should be nominated by mem- 
bers chosen by such local bodies as district 
boards, municipal corporations, and universities. 
In the Governor-General’s Legislative Council the 
non-officials were appointed from the four pro- 
vincial councils, and one was selected by the Cal- 
cutta chamber of commerce. Thus in a very 
roundabout manner the principle of election was 
admitted, and these new Councils were also granted 
the new power to discuss budgets and to interpel- 
late the executive officers of government on mat- 
ters of public policy. While the Act of 1892 fell 
far short of introducing real representative gov- 
ernment into India, it was a transition from the 
purely bureaucratic and paternal government . 
that had prevailed during most of the nineteenth ‘ 
century to the increasingly representative sys- 
tem that was to develop during the first decades 
of the twentieth. While the advance in 1892 was 
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ndmillcdly small, it "did bring a breath of life and 
reality into tiic proceedings of the councils, and 
quite definitely marked a stage in the development 
of popular government in lndia/'<5 

Tiuoughout tltc long history of India famine 
lias been a constant menace, bringing death and 
suffering to millions of people. Rainfall over 
much of the land depends upon the south-west 
winds, the monsoons, and their failure spells catas- 
trophe. After his service in India ns Governor- 
General and his return to England, Lord Curzon 
in speaking of famine said: 

Vou have your sunshine and storms, your droughts 
and floods, in this country, but you do not know the 
awful possibilities that arc summed up in the single 
word “monsoon." and which spell the difference in 
India between life and death to areas in any one of 
sshich the wliolc of the United Kingdom might be 
swallowed up.<^ 

Records indicate there were fourteen major 
famines between 1660 and 1750. In the writings of 
such European travelers as Van Twist, the Dutch 
merchant, we have vivid pictures of the miser)’ 
and death resulting from these famines. This eye- 
witness observed of a famine that took place in 
1630 and 1631: 

As the Limine increased, men abandoned towns and 
villages and wandered helplessly. U was easy to rec- 
ognize their condition: eyes sunk deep in the head; 
lips pale and covered with slime; the skin hard, with 
the bones showing through; the belly nothing but a 
pouch hanging dowm empty; knuckles and knee-caps 
showing prominently. One would cry and howl for 
hunger, while another lay on the ground dying in 
misery. Wherever you went, you saw nothing but 
corpses.”*’ 

Witnessing another famine in 1670, the Dutch 
traveler van Graaf wrote, "We saw nothing but 
poverty and misery . . . The people died in heaps 
and their corpses remained extended on the roads, 
streets, and market-places. . . 

It was not until the 1860*s that the British gov- 
ernment began to study the problem of famine 
systematically. In 1866-1867 a catastrophe took 
place in the area of Orissa. The crops failed and 
the lack of transport facilities prevented the au- 
thorities from sending grain and supplies into the 
stricken districts. As much as one quarter of the 
population may have perished; the death toll was 
estimated at more than one million. 



This Orissa catastrophe marked the turning 
point in famine administration. A start was made 
in creating machinery that would go into action 
as soon ns famine threatened in any district. In 
1876-1877 an unusually terrible famine raged in 
south and central India and, although more than 
eleven millions \vcrc spent in relief measures, five 
million people lost their lives. Following this 
holocaust a famine commission was set up under 
Sir John Slrachcy. The recommendations of this 
Commission, which were reported in 1880, formed 
the basis for the Famine Code adopted in 1883 
by the Indian government. 

This Code, which was continually improved and 
expanded, svas based on the principle that govern- 
ment must provide adequate relief to the needy 
during limes of crop failures. Schemes for em- 
ployment on public works were prepared and a 
regular sum was set aside by the government for 
famine insurance, A chain of "protective rail- 
ways" was built to insure the delivery of adequate 
stocks of food in any part of the country that 
might be threatened by famine. Great irrigation 
projects were also completed, so that by 1900 
India could claim to have the greatest irrigation 
system in the tvorid, serving some fourteen mil- 
lion acres. 

A hca\7 strain was placed on famine-prevention 
machinery during the four years’ drought that 
affected India from 1896 to 1900. Despite her- 
culean efforts and the saving of millions of lives, 
the loss of life was still heavy. Improvements, 
therefore, continued to be made in the Famine 
Code, and in the next major emergency in 1907- 
1908 the relief measures proved to be very 
effective. 

It is this progressive improvement of famine- 
prevention machinery, together with the elimina- 
tion of civil wars and banditry, that accounts for 
the rapid increase of the Indian population. In 
the seventeenth century the population has been 
estimated at 100 million; in 1850 the figure was 
150 million; 4n 1881, 250 mHlion; and in 190L 
283 million. In the first half of the twentieth 
century the increase was maintained and even 
accelerated, so that by 1945 the population was - 
400 million. 

The establishment of peace and' equality under 
the law, the elimination of slavery, the introduction 
of semi-representative government, and the first 
systematic attack against the age-old problem of 
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famine were important accomplishments of Brit- 
ish rule; the most significant, however, was the 
realization of political unity for India. In the past 
the countr>* had enjoyed a common socio-religious 
way of life and culture. “But political activities 
meant little to the Hindu; dynasties came into 
power and fell from power, empires arose and 
broke up, yet histor>' leaves them unrecorded and 
they never affected India’s real life and her pro- 
founder unity.’’^® 

For the first time in its histor>% India under 
British rule was unified under the same government, 
since the Native States in the last analysis were 
subordinate to the Paramount Power — Britain. 
Furthermore, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
under British auspices the country was drawn to- 
gether by a network of modern transportation and 
communication facilities and, in the upper levels, 
by a common form of education given in the Eng- 
lish language. In ancient and medieval India, even 
in the days of the Guptas or those of the Mogul 
Empire, there had been no administrative unity in 
all the counir>" by which an integrated and con- 
tinuous chain of allegiance and authority pro-^ 
cceded from the king or emperor down to the 
lowliest ryot. In consequence of British rule this 
lack was filled. “The Indian people, for the 
first time,” writes an Indian historian, “found a 
substantial sector of their economic and social 
life coming under the governance of a universally 
and equally operating system of law.“°® 

In summary, under the new dispensation of the 
British raj the individual enjoyed liberty — if not 
self-government — under a unified government 
whose law offered him the enjoyment of freedom 
of religion, freedom from arbitrary arrest, and 
much freedoni of speech. 

Britain's Border Problems in India 

The period from 1858 to 1876 was one of peace 
in India. As far as internal conditions were con- 
cerned, there were few clouds in the sky, no sub- 
versive movements of any consequence, and no 
outstanding leaders to challenge British rule. After 
1876, however, wars and rumors of wars con- 
fronted the Indian government, and the defense 
t of the great dependency became the primary con- 
cern of British officials. 

The question of the security of India arose 
mainly from the remarkahV&.^xpansion of Russia 


southward in Central Asia toward Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, and the frontiers of northern India. 
In the path of the forces of the Tsar lay the color- 
ful tribes of the Turcomans, Kazaks, and Uzbeks, 
organized in their little Islamic states of Bokhara, 
Khiva, and Kokand. Beginning in the 1830’s, Rus- 
sia began to drive south, extending her authority 
over the loosely organized people of the Khanates, 
' and by 1885 the process of assimilation had been 
completed. 

This rapid Russian advance was alarming to 
the Indian government, which at times had visions 
of Afghanistan becoming a puppet state of the 
Tsar and pictured Russian troops ready to ad- 
vance through the mountain passes on to the plains 
of northern India, As a result of the Russo-Persian 
War of 1826-1828, Persia had fallen under the 
control of the Tsar’s government, and at the same 
time Russian agents were received at Kabul, the 
capital of Afghanistan. Palmerston, the British 
Foreign Secretary, was intensely anti-Russian in 
his point of view, and indoctrinated with this out- 
look Lord Auckland, who went to India in 1835 
as the new Governor-General. Spurred on by this 
Russophobia, the Governor-General decided that 
a pro-British Amir must be installed by British 
arms in Kabul. This decision led to the First Af- 
ghan War. British troops invaded Afghanistan in 
‘ 1839, placed a new Amir on the throne, and in- 
stalled a British Resident in the capital. 

Retribution for this rash policy of Lord Auck- 
land’s soon followed. Toward the end of 1841 
the Afghans rebelled and murdered the British 
Resident. During terrible winter conditions the 
British army sought to retreat to the Indian fron- 
tier in January 1842, Trying to fight their way 
back to safety, an entire British army of four 
thousand men, together with twelve thousand 
camp followers, was destroyed by the Afghans, and 
only one survivor reached a British force at 
Jallalabad. 

The upshot of this disaster was the recall of 
Lord Auckland and the dispatch of a new expedi- • 
tion to Afghanistan to retrieve British prestige and 
rescue some prisoners held at Kabul. The Afghan 
forces were defeated, some fortresses destroyed, 
and the prisoners released. However, the Amir, 
Dost Mahomed, who had been judged pro-Russian 
and who had been dethroned by the first British 
expedition, was allowed to return. Nothing, in fact, 
had been gained by intervening in Afghanistan. 
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“Run^ophobc ministers in Downing Street had 
.scorned the advice of Indian experts and humiliat- 
ing tlisastcrs had resulted therefrom. Hritain 
mourned and India pahl.*'’’^ 

TIic Afgiianistan drama was not yet played 
out. In 1867 the new province of Russian Tiir- 
Kestan Was created and the armies of the Tsar 
quickened their operations against the Khanates. 
At the same time Russia began to exert pressure 
in an ominous manner against Turkey, with the 
objective of controlling the Straits and much of 
tl)c Halkan peninsula. Russophohia was kindled 
anew in both Hritain and India. Hie “Russian 
Danger’’ became the primnr>' problem, and the 
general attitude of most Indian oflicials was well 
expressed by Sir John Strachey when he remarked, 
“It has thrown into the minds of men uncertain- 
ties and hopes and fears regarding the future; 
it has .seriously disturbed the finances, it has re- 
tarded the progress of works essential to the pros- 
perity of the countr>'. and has checked improve- 
ment in administration.”'*- In the twentieth cen- 
tury* authorities have been inclined to doubt the 
ability of Russia to invade or in any serious way 
menace the security of India. But in the 1870’s 
and 1 8S0*s there is no doubt that British fear was 
genuine, and northern India, close to the frontier, 
often seethed with nimors about imminent Rus- 
sian moves against India. 

From 1864 to 1 868 the usual story' of disputed 
succession to the Afghan throne recommenced. 
After five years of struggle among twelve brothers, 
one — Shcr Ali — vanquished all opposition. Tlic 
new Amir was inclined to welcome the protection 
of Great Britain, but the latter for her part, while 
not desiring the Afghan ruler to depend on the 
friendship of Russia, refused to give him an un- 
equivocal pledge of support. A small state wedged 
between two great powers cannot alienate both of 
her neighbors, so the Amir began to court Russian 
support. While this diplomatic shadow-boxing was 
going on, Disraeli, the ardent imperialist, became 
Prime Minister (1874), and the natural conse- 
quence was the adoption of a stifFcr Russian policy. 
The government of India asked the Afghan Amir 
to accept a permanent British Resident, and Lord 
Lytton was sent out to India by Disraeli in 1876 
to carry through a “forward policy.” 

All efforts of the new Governor-General to pin 
Sher Aii down to a definite agreement failed, and, 
while negotiations were being earned on, the 


Russo-Turkish War broke out in 1877 in Europe. 
Russia’s victories and her plans to dominate the 
Balkans precipitated a diplomatic crisis in Europe 
and led to the convening of the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878. While Anglo-Russian tension mounted 
in Europe, a Russian mission, apparently against 
the wishes of the Amir, entered Afghanistan. The 
Tsar’s agent persuaded the Afghan ruler to stand 
firm against any British demands. Relying on 
Russian support, the Amir refused to admit an 
English envoy into his country. 

Meanwhile, in Europe the Congress of Berlin 
had removed the threat of war between Russia 
nnd Britain and the agent of the former country 
was advised from St, Petersburg to leave Afghani- 
stan. In short, Russia, after encouraging the Amir 
to defy Britain, left this hapless ruler to stand 
alone. ”1110 re was apparently no need for British 
intcrs’cnlion in Afghanistan, but the impetuous 
Governor-General, Lord Lytton, was determined 
to teach the Amir a lesson. In November 1878 
British armies invaded Afghanistan by three sep- 
arate mountain passes. Afghan resistance was 
easily brushed aside and the Amir fled to Russian 
territory', where he died shortly. 

Tie Treaty of Gandamak, signed by a new 
Amir, granted certain strategic border districts to 
Britain; promised to follow the advice of the 
British Viceroy in Afghan foreign relations; and 
accepted a permanent British Resident at Kabul. 
Lord Lylton’s policy of interwntion thus far had 
been a notable success, but in less than six months 
his achievement was brushed aside by a terrible 
disaster. In September 1879 the Afghan army 
rose up against the British, murdering Lytton s 
agent and his staff. Hostilities were thereupon re- 
opened, and, after heavy loss of life and the ex- 
penditure of much money, British armies again 
decisively defeated the Afghans. 

It was now obvious to the Indian government, 
after two wars and the expenditure of more than 
twenty' million pounds, that interference in Afghan 
affairs was a costly and ineffectual business. 
Lord Roberts, the famous English general who 
had taken a prominent part in the hostilities, said: 

It may not be very flattering to our amour propre, 
but I feel sure I am right when I say that the 
less the Afghans see of us, the less they will dislike us. 
Should Rhssia in future years attempt to conquer 
Afghanistan or invade India through it, we shorn 
have a better chance of attaching the Afghans to our 
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interest if wc avoid interference with them in the 

meantime.®^ 

The Indian government followed this line of 
reasoning. A new Amir, popular with his people 
and the puppet of neither Britain nor Russia, came 
to the throne. An agreement was made whereby 
the Indian government promised an annual sub- 
sidy to the Afghan ruler, retained two strategic 
districts taken from Afghanistan, and secured the 
right of handling the foreign affairs of the Amir’s 
government. The new ruler proved to be a 
friendly, if independent, neighbor until his death 
in 1901, and Afghanistan during this span ceased 
to be a problem. 

There were other areas, however, along the land 
frontiers, that witnessed armed intervention by the 
Indian government. Two wars had already been 
fought with Burma, and in tlie 1880’s relations 
again became strained. The cruelty of King 
Thibaw in clubbing to death eighty members of 
the royal family when he came to the throne in 
1879 contributed to the breach. There were also 
disputes and clashes along the Indo-Burman fron- 
tier and complaints against the Burmese govern- 
ment by British firms engaged in the teak trade. 
But the most potent factor in bringing about the 
Third Burmese War was the expansion of French 
influence into Burma. At this time there was bad 
blood between Britain and France over their rival 
claims in Africa. France, having consolidated her 
hold on Indochina, began to expand her influence 
in Burma. Britain had no intention of standing 
idly by and seeing a European power assume the 
same dominant role in Burma as Russia had 
aspired to in Afghanistan. An ultimatum there- 
fore was dispatched to the Burmese government 
demanding the admission of a British envoy at 
Mandalay, the capital, and the acceptance of 
British advice on foreign policy. This ultimatum 
was rejected, and war followed in 1885. The con- 
flict lasted only two weeks; what was left of inde- 
pendent Burma was annexed and administered as 
part of India. 

Anglo-Russian rivalry led to intervention in yet 
another region, Tibet. During the governor- 
generalship of Lord Curzon news was received in 
India that the government of the Dalai Lama was 
entering into close relations with Russia. This fact 
alarmed Curzon, who in 1904 received permission 
of the home government to send an expedition 


under Colonel Younghusband to Tibet. The Tibet- 
ans would not treat with the mission, and the 
British troops, after some fighting, forced their 
way into the capital of Lhasa, where a treaty was 
exacted. This agreement in its final form author- 
ized British trade marts in Tibet. It pledged the 
Tibetans not to admit any foreign agents, and any 
economic concession given to a foreign power was 
to be granted also to Britain. 

All the diplomatic and military activities de- 
scribed thus far have concerned the defense 
strategy of land frontiers; but there was also the 
problem of the sea approaches to India. In a 
fundamental sense, as has already been indicated, 
command of the seas in the waters leading to and 
adjacent to India enabled Britain to hold this 
great dependency. By means of sea power Britain 
was able to bring troops and supplies more effec- 
tively than any land power could transport them 
through the mountain passes. 

The cornerstone of British naval supremacy in 
the Indian Ocean was control of all approaches 
into the Arabian Sea by means of the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea. This meant effective con- 
trol of the entire coastline from Aden to Baluchi- 
stan. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
Britain blocked all attempts by rival powers to 
secure a foothold in this area. France in 1898 was 
prevented from getting a coaling base from the 
Sultan of Oman, and two years later a similar de- 
sign by Russia was also frustrated. A more serious 
threat from the British point of view came from 
the plans of Germany and Turkey to construct a 
Berlin to Baghdad railrpad that would have its 
terminus at the Persian Gulf. In 1899 Britain 
made an agreement with the ruler of the small 
state of Kuwait that no concessions were to be 
given to a foreign power. The following year 
Kuwait, supported by Britain, refused Germany’s 
request for permission to build the terminus of the 
Berlin-Baghdad railroad. Three 'years later. Lord 
Lansdowne, the Foreign Secretary, announced 
what has been referred to as the British Monroe 
Doctrine of the Middle East. Speaking in the 
House of Lords in 1903 this statesman declared: 

“I say it without hesitation, we should regard 
the establishment of a naval base or of a fortified 
port in the Persian Gulf by any other power as 
a very grave menace to British interests, and we 
should certainly resist it by all the means at 
disposal.”®^ 
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Less wcifjucti wjlh intcrnalional coni plica lions 
lull cqirally itnporlani lo llic defense of India was 
I he North *\Vcvt Lronlicr area. Located on the 
soiiihcrn slopes of the Iliiulu Kusli mountains^ 
and populated hy svarlike Pathan trilics svho were 
constantly fipjitinp, each other or raidinj: Indian 
territory, (his North-West region was n perpetual 
source of anxiety to the niilitar)' authorities in 
India. It has been estimated that fifty-four British 
expeditions had to he sent into this area from 
1848 to 1898 to punish t!ic mountaineers for their 
looting expeditions. This practice of going in and 
burning the Palhan villages and then retreating 
was called llic policy of “butcher and boll.** 

In 1893, by an agreement with the Amir of 
Afghanistan, the Durand Line was laid down to 
indicate the political boundar)*, while some thirty 
miles to the cast svas (he administrative line of 
British India. Close control ended at the latter, 
leaving n sort of no man's land bctss'ccn it and the 
Durand Line. It svas the policy of Lord Curron to 
pay subsidies to the tribes in this buffer ‘‘unorgan- 
ized area.** In addition, the government of India 
supported tribal forces called Khassadars who 
were paid to support some semblance of law and 
order. No British troops were stationed west of 
(he administrative boundary'. TIic frontier system 
of Lord Curzon was, on the whole, an improve- 
ment over the policy that preceded it, but tribal 
raids were not eliminated. No matter what group 
governs India, whether the alien British or the na- 
tive Indians, the existence on its borders of a people 
forced, without raiding and looting, to scrape a 
bare pittance from the barren mountains, usually 
occupied with blood-feuds, and always ready 
to listen to the voice of the mullah (holy man) 
calling them to a jihad (holy war), will con- 
stantly be a source of danger to the more wealthy 
and less martial people living on the plains at the 
foot of the mountains. This problem of the North- 
West Frontier will be referred to again in the 
discussion of political developments in India after 
Britain’s withdrawal in 1947. 

There was another positive achievement of Brit- 
ish rule that should be mentioned. India for the 
first time in her history no longer suffered from 
continual incursions through the northern moun- 
tain passes. The Indian Ocean was a British lake 
and the land frontiers were held as effectively as 
were those of Rome when her legions were at the 
height of their power. Mistakes, of course, were * 


made by (he Indian government. Looking back, 
it would seem that Britain was unduly alarmed 
over the Russian menace and that both Afghan 
wars were unnecessary. Curzon’s Tibetan expe- 
dition also would come in this category. Despite 
these errors, however, India enjoyed such a peace 
as had never been known before in its history. 

Brhish Rule Evaluated 

Britisli rule, as we have seen, had its positive 
side, but at the same time there were a number of 
serious defects. In this chapter reference will be 
made only to the political shortcomings, while the 
economic results ulll be analj-zcd in the following 
chapter and referred to again briefly later. 

TJircc defects may be commented upon. In the 
early days of Company rule there had been close 
contact between the ruler and the ruled. There 
was no rigid machine of administration with rules 
to cover all exigencies, but rather improvisation 
and individual responsibility on the part of the 
Indian civil serx’ant were expected to get his day’s 
work done in a satisfactory' manner. After the 
Mutiny, however, a rigid administrative machine 
was built up in which there was too much routine 
and too much departmentalism. An English 
historian has written: “For these reasons the 
system of Indian government was becoming not 
merely more cfllcicnt and punctiliously exact, it 
was becoming gradually more mechanical, more 
formal, and more impersonal. 

This o/flcial machine that was built up after the 
Mutiny was in some ways more efficient than the 
system of administration in the days of the Com- 
pany; ironically enough, however, the new bu- 
reaucracy grew steadily more aloof and more out 
of touch with the Indian people. Early in the 
nineteenth century communications and trans- 
portation between India and England were very 
poor, and British officials in consequence came to 
regard India as a second home. Relations be- 
tween Company employees and Indians were usu- 
ally cordial and often intimate. The absence of Eu- 
ropean women also inclined the civil servants to mix 
socially with Indians. But the improvement of 
transportation brought important changes. It 
meant that British officials could return more fre- 
quently^ to England and could also have their wives 
and families with them in India. The official 
British community, therefore, set itself apart and 
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lived in a kind of exclusive caste, detached and 
remote from the people whose problems and at- 
titudes they were supposed to understand. 

The gulf between Indians and the British was 
widened further after the Mutiny. The expansion 
of business enterprise in India brought out in- 
creasing numbers of Englishmen to run the plan- 
tations, banks, and factories. These newcomers 
had been inflamed by the Mutiny and, as an 
English historian admits, “Tlicy came out to India 
ready to suspect, and sometimes to despise, all 
things Indian, and with a sense of racial cleavage 
and racial superiority.’’^® 

Perhaps there is some justification in the state- 
ment of Professor Coupland that the aloofness of 
the British official was not caused so much by 
racial arrogance but “was a sort of defensive mech- 
anism”^" by which he clung to his way of life with 
its clubs, leas, and sports. Whatever the explana- 
tion, there is no doubt that a gulf of racial es- 
trangement increasingly divided the British com- 
munity from the people of India. 

The impersonal nature of the official machine 
and its lack of contact with the people it ruled was 
a serious weakness of the post-Mutiny British 
bureaucracy. Another, and a closely allied defect, 
was that British administrators had little concern 
with the ultimate results, goals, or purposes of 
their rule in India. Day-to-day efficiency rather 
than the preparation of the people of India for 
some objective, such as self-rule, was the hall- 
mark of the Indian Civil Service. This was com- 
pletely unlike the liberal attitude expressed in the 
1820’s and I830’s by British Indian officials, who 
gave' much thought to why Britain was in India 
and what, in the long run, she should make of her 
responsibility. The following statement well de- 
scribes the attitude of British officials in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century: *Tn India . . . 
during the greater part of this period they are 
merely governing. Their rule, if often aloof and 
unimaginative, is superbly incorruptible and highly 
efficient and it achieves many prodigious results, 
yet does not seem to contain within it , , . the im- 
pulse of organic growth.”®® 

In keeping with the day-to-day philosophy of 
the British Indian bureaucracy and its disregard of 
the ultimate aims of administration, there existed 
opposition to reforms in government and a strong 
reluctance to open the upper brackets of public 
service to Indians. There had been too little prog- 


ress made in alleviating the attitudes which as 
early as 1818 had caused Sir Thomas Munro to 
remark: “Foreign conquerors have treated the 
native with violence and often with great cruelty, 
but none have treated them with so much scorn as 
we; none has stigmatized the whole people as un- 
worthy of trust, as incapable of honesty, and as fit 
to be employed only where we cannot do without 
them.”®® 

There was a lack of sympathy of British offi- 
cials with the scheme for local self-government 
introduced by Lord Ripon, and two English his- 
torians of India assert that the rural boards were 
allowed by the officials to “function in an almost 
farcical manner.”®® This explanation, however, 
was not the whole story, as other authorities have 
pointed out that Indian politicians tended to dis- 
dain the humble apprenticeship of local govern- 
ment and that the peasants were often apathetic. 

Less open to debate than this question of the 
failure of the plan to develop local self-govern- 
ment was the determination of the British officials 
to monopolize the highest posts and not to share 
with Indians the formulation of public policy. 
The appointment of Indians to the highest posts 
had been legalized in the Charter Act of 1833 
and in Queen Victoria’s proclamation in 1858, 
in which it was promised “. , . that, as far as 
may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, 
be freely and impartially admitted to office in our 
service.”®^ This promise, however, was not carried 
out. Examinations for the Indian Civil Service, 
which monopolized all high positions, were held in 
England, and Indians were practically debarred 
from the I.C.S. when the maximum age for taking 
the examination was reduced from twenty-one to 
nineteen. In 1870 there were only seven Indian 
candidates and in 1880 only two. By 1892, out of 
939 members in the I.C.S. only 21 were Indians; 
and in 1913 out of 2501 administrative officers 
with salaries of 800 rupees ($266) a month or 
more, only 242, less than 10 per cent, were In- 
dians. Among the educated Indians who' were 
ambitious to rise in the ranks of the public service 
there was naturally much resentment against the 
I.C.S., ”the practical owners of India, irremovable, 
irresponsible, and amenable to no authority but 
that of their fellow members.”®^’ The passage of 
the Indian Councils Act of 1892, with its hesitant 
acceptance of the principle of election, marked 
the end of bureaucratic paternalism. 



On the eve of British conquest Indian 
civilization had reached a low ebb. 

While strong and centralized monarchies 
developed in much of western Europe f 
in India the fatal weakness of political 
fragmentation and instability brought 
turmoil and widespread disorder to the 
unhappy land. While the western Euro- 
peans were rapidly forging ahead with the 
development of modern science, seeking 
to discover and control the secrets 
of nature for the happiness of man, 
and beginning at the same time to interest 
themselves in the problems of government 
and economics, the Indians exhibited 
little creative thought, contenting 
themselves with a culture that had 
become both stagnant and esoteric. 

AS WE have seen in the previous chapter, 
British rule brought about a revolution 
in India in the realm of law and 
government. It ii'os also the vehicle for 
the impact of western culture, causing 
significant economic and intellec- 
tual changes in the pattern of Indian 
life. This impact of the West largely 
explains the all-important Hindu 
revival, or recovery, that got well under 
way shortly after the mid-point of the 
nineteenth ceptiiry. 

FURTHERMORE, WHILE the status of the 
great mass of the people in the 
villages was changed with the commer- 
cialization of agriculture and the 
passing of a subsistence economy, 
in the cities a relatively new class — 
the bourgeoisie — emerged. Along with 
the economic influences came new 
intellectual forces. The city people 
were exposed to western science and 
nineteenth-century liberal thought. 

And western education, established 
by the British, exposed the eager Indian 
students to the democratic and national- 
istic currents that were agitating 
the stream of European history. Out 
of this western impact, with all 
its complexities and ramifications, 
came the Hindu revival and the genesis 
of modern nationalism in India as both a 
reaction to and an emulation of the West. 
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AK rcoNOMJc trnnsformnlion, more thorough and 
basic than any that had taken place in India in 
its entire history, followed upon the conquest of 
the country' by Great Britain. In the early days of 
its activities the Iltiglish East India Company was 
interested mainly in securing cheap Indian goods 
for export, chiefly to England and the Continent. 
Tills trade, especially in cotton and silk goods, 
reached its height about the year 1700. In the 
following decades, as English manufacturing be- 
gan to grow, cspcci.illy in the field of textiles, 
there was a demand for protection against Indian 
goods. And in accordance with the mcrcantilisiic 
philosophy of the day, whicli foolishly preferred 
to have many exports and few imports, various 
duties and prohibitions were placed against im- 
ported goods from India. Tlic East India Com- 
pany, however, managed to sell a large volume of 
them as re-exports from England to the Continent 
Tliis re-export trade suffered severely during the 
Napoleonic wars when the European market prac- 
tically ceased to exist. In IS13 the Company lost 
its monopoly of trade in India and the field was 
opened to all comers. After this date, because 
of the rapid development of the Industrial 
Revolution in England, most businessmen de- 
sired to sell their manufactured wares in the Indian 
market. No longer able to compete against the 
machine-made fabrics of England, the native tex- 
tile industry' declined, and a large number of 
weavers and other workers lost their traditional 
employment. At the same time, however, India 
greatly increased her export trade, for she still 
enjoyed a comparative economic advantage in the 
production of certain raw materials, such .as in- 
digo, cotton, tea, jute, wheat, oilseeds, hides, and 
linseed oil. 

After the mid-point of the nineteenth century, 
when British control was completely established, 
India had a very moderate tariff based on the 
free-trade principle. In 1882 the small 5 per cent 
duty on manufactured cotton goods was abolished. 
Twelve years later, however, this rate was im- 
posed on all imported goods. This action aroused 
the hostility of the English Manchester cotton 
interests, who succeeded in obtaining a counter- 
vailing excise on domestic cottons manufactured 
in India. After 1894 there was a general tariff 
rate of 5 per cent. Imported cotton goods, how- 
ever, paid the lower rate of 3V^ per cent, a rate 
which also had to be paid by the Indian manu- 


facturers of domestic cotton cloth, whose factories 
had begun to be important in llic 1880’s. Outside 
of the imposition of this cotton excise tax, no 
preferential treatment was enjoyed by British 
goods, at the expense of either Indian producers 
or Britain’s foreign competitors for the Indian 
market. Tlic cotton excise is generally admitted 
by the present generation of British historians 
of imperial affairs to have been a serious »mistakc; 
one of them comments, “It was a short-sighted 
policy, for it did more than anything else to 
strengthen Indian distrust of British motives and 
impair the goodwill on which in the long run all 
trade depends,”* 

Nearly all tlic socio-economic evils from which 
modem India suffers today arc attributed by most 
Indian historians to the decline of native industry, 
Nehru charges that ns a result of British policy 
“India became progressively ruralized.” He points 
out that there was an exodus from the urban cen- 
ters to the countryside as industry declined. Land 
became overpopulated and the rents paid by the 
peasants steadily mounted in consequence. An 
American writer supporting this view stales: 
“India was thus rapidly transformed from a 
country’ of combined agriculture and handicrafts 
into a purely agricultural colony of British in- 
dustry’, resulting in the severe overpressure on 
agriculture which has remained one of the most 
critical problems of modem India.”- 

Accompanying the decline of industry came 
fundamental changes in the status of the Indian 
village. For hundreds of years, while dynasty suc- 
ceeded dynasty in India, the village had remained 
changclc.ss. It was little affected by the outside 
world and was practically sclf-suflicicnt. Its mem- 
bers had a primitive form of self-rule and usually 
land was held as communal properly. The im- 
pact of the new economic forces that entered India 
with British rule upset this ancient village way 
of life. 

Early in the nineteenth century railroads were 
built and began to criss-cross the countryside. The 
old roads were also improved and made usable 
through the rainy season. These changes gradual- 
ly opened up tlic villages to the outside world. 
Cash could be obtained by the peasants from the 
sale of their produce in the nearby markets. Ag- 
riculture consequently became commercialized. 
Before the British conquest farm products had 
to be sold in each local area. A good crop me 
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only i\ locnl ns the surplus could not he 
transported elsewhere, 'flicrc were rdso wide vari- 
ations in prices, which would he low in one area 
and cvecssively hi^dj in iinolhcr. The opening; of 
the villav’^c now hrotjplu it into contact with the 
Jnihan tnarJ.cl. and, in the ease of ccft.-dn products 
r.uch as wheat or tea. with the world rnar^,cl. 

Cash cn>ps rne.int that the villager could huy 
the cnticinp Ilnpl/sh ni.inwfactured poods. As n 
result, in .any of the village handicrafts declined. 
*rhe introdnclUMs of cn.arncicd ironware hurl ihc 
viUayc potter. 'fTc villarc oil m.nn felt the compe- 
tition of the new Kerosene, and. as carcasses went 
now to the tanninp industry, the vill.apc tanner 
had less call for his sersaces. Another clinnpc in 
the viUayc svas the increased mohilily of its mem- 
bers. Althsnieh the preat majority of Indian vil- 
Jnpers still arc horn and die in the .s.amc rural area, 
the ads’cnl of helter communic.itions pave the 
more nmhitious the chance to **tr}' their lucf; else- 
where/’ sometimes in a less densely populated 
district or perhaps in n large city. 

Kew concepts of property also c.xcrtcd their 
influence in village life. Trom lime immemorial 
the rulers of India had obtained the hulk of their 
revenue from the land. In nn nitempt to regular- 
uc the .system in Bengal, jusi acquired by the East 
India Comp.nny, Governor-General Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1790 made what is knowm as the Pemia- 
ncni Revenue Settlement. By this action tljc old 
tax collectors, the zamindnrs of the Mogul Empire, 
were recognized as private landlords. These land- 
holders were expected to (urn os'cr to the govern- 
ment a permanent annual sum, taken from the 
rents they collected. Unfortunately, as land values 
increased, the government by its own arrangement 
got no part of the increased rents. The peasants, 
in spite of efTorts made to protect them in the late 
nineteenth century, were increasingly overcharged 
and exploited. 

In large parts of Bombay and Madras a,difTercnt 
approach was made to the land-revenue problem. 
Here the government dealt directly with the peas- 
ants, collecting the rent, or taxes, from the vil- 
lagers. Unlike those under the zamindari system 
of Bengal, the cultivators in the tyotvvari settle- 
ment were recognized as the owners of the land, 
endowed with the rights of private property and 
privileged to sell, lease, or mortgage their land. 
Unfortunately, the peasants were not adequately 
prepared for this transfer from village ownership 


to individually held land. In times of prosperity 
they tended to he extravagant, and ‘‘improvident 
borrowing and unscrupulous lending”^ became all 
too common. When the monsoon failed and crops 
were noncxi'jtcni. the peasants were unable to pay 
off their debts to the moneylender. The result 
was heavier and heavier indebtedness. 

In explaining what lias become a major agrar- 
ian problem of modern India, rural indebtedness, 
some w riters tend to stress what (hey bcHcs'c is (he 
heavy and inelastic land taxation in relation to 
peasant income. Other authorities point out the 
effect of certain social and religious customs, such 
as the high expense of marriage. It is charged that 
moneylenders (the banias) and the Brahmans all 
too frequently conspired in insisting upon expen- 
sive puri/jcniions after certain diseases. In The 
Home and ihc World, Rabindranath Tagore ex- 
plains, "Panchu’s wife had just died of a linger- 
ing consumption. Ranch u must undergo purihea- 
ifon to cleanse himself of sin and to propitiate the 
community. TItc community has calculated and 
informed him that it will cost one hundred and 
twenty-three rupees/’* 

Thus the village was swept into the stream of 
W'orld economic forces and, as the villager was 
not prepared to stand alone and take care of his . 
properly, the results in all loo many instances 
wxre tragic. It can be argued, however, that the 
change from self-subsistence and isolation was 
necessary^ before India could begin to approach a 
modem economy. 77^0 important question involved 
is svhctlicr (he economic status of the village could 
have been transformed with less human dislocation 
and suffering. It seems that economic changes, 
whether they have been technological unemploy- 
ment in an advanced nation such as the United 
States, or the impact of a money economy upun 
the tribal structure in tropical Africa, usually have 
just happened instead of being planned in orderly 
fashion; the transformation of the village in India 
has been no exception. 

In commenting on this situation an Indian 
economic historian has observed: 

But the fact remains that the village life was poor 
in cultural quality, on a narrow village scale, uo 
progressive, and passive. If the Indian people 
to advance (o higher forms of social ejdstencc sue 
as nationhood, economic unity and int&Uectval pro 
ress, the self-sufficient village bad to leave the s a 
of ffistory.5 , 
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Tltc nepniive nspects of the economic impact of 
the West were in siimc instances counterbalanced 
by compensator)' effects. While some classes suf- 
fered economically, others prospered and pained 
materinliy in wealth. One of the most important 
results of the new economics in India was the rise 
of a wcibcducatcd. dyn.’imic. and ambitious middle 
class numerically small in proportion to the total 
population (perhaps totaling five million) but 
infiucntial. Opportunities for expanding trade and 
better protection for property brought about the 
development of a wealthy hanking and commer- 
cial class. To its ranks were added the new profes- 
sional men. especially the educators, journalists, 
and InuTcrs. Under the Moguls the middle class 
bad been insignificant and inconsequential; now, 
for the first time, a bourgeois element emerged 
which was to have a major role in shaping the 
new India. 

Continuing the discussion of (he positive effects 
of British economic influence, special attention 
should be paid lo the creation of a modern busi- 
ness structure in India, mainly by foreign capital. 
The period from IS5S to 1900 may be called the 
'^opening up period'" of Indian economic hisfor>% 
It was during this time that India received her 
railroads, posts and telegraphs, modem roads, 
banlis, and harbors. Before the British period only 
a few roads existed, connecting the main centers 
of population, and these were only fair-weather 
arteries. 

T7te first railroad dales from 1S53; by jS69, 
there were 4000 miles of road open to traffic; 
and by ihc ]S90's the mileage had reached 
24.000. “Railways," wrote Sir Edward Arnold, 
"may do for India what dynasties have never 
done • . . they may make India a nation."® The 
consequences of the new railroads were manifold. 
They helped materially in combating famine; they 
made easier religious pilgrimages from one part 
of the countr)' to the other and thus assisted the 
movement — discussed^ later in this chapter — for 
the revival of Hinduism. Finally, they helped to 
open up areas of land heretofore inaccessible. In 
this last ease the underdeveloped section of Assam 
is a good example. . 

Following the Mutiny, British capitaf flowed 
into India in huge amounts, financing the railroads 
and the plantations producing indigo, jute, and tea. 
By 1911 these investments were in the neighbor- 
hood of four billion dollars/ India’s foreign trade 


reflected the modernization of her economic 
structure: 

Exports Imports 

(in millions (in millions 

of pounds) of pounds) 


1834 8 4.5 
1870 53 33.5 
1910 137 86 


While the natural center of gravity for this trade 
was Great Britain, foreign countries were not un- 
important, as can be seen from the following 
figures: 


Exports from 

United 

Other Parts 

Foreign 

India, 1910, lo: 

Kingdom 

of British 
Empire 

Nations 


26^0 

11% 

517o 

Imports into 

India, from: 

61<ro 

8% 

31% 


There was little rapid development of in- 
dustry in (he nineteenth century. Only three kinds 
of industrial activity were of any importance: 
cotton mills, which increased from 58 in 1880 to 
264 in 1914; jute mills, which increased in number 
from 22 to 64 in the same period; and coal mines, 
u’hich increased (heir yield from 1,294,000 tons in 
1885 to 15,738,000 tons in 1914. 

Only the more obviovs results of the economic 
impact of British control of India have been indi- 
cated. It is difficult to strike a judicious balance, 
not only because the problem is so complex but 
because much more research will have to be done 
to secure the necessary facts. Professor Furber 
had this in mind when he wrote: 

It is quite apparent that the process of European 
expansion in India cannot be thought of simply in 
terms of the "exploitation” of millions of impover- 
ished peasants and artisans by ambitious conquerors. 
During the last half of the eighteenth century, Euro- 
pean enterprise acted as a powerful catalyst on the 
economic life of the East. Under its auspices, com- 
mercial revolutions took place . , . within the vast 
fabric of Indian society. ... It brought about closer 
economic ties between all regions of India which must , 
be carefully studied before the European influence 
can be universally condemned as harmful. European 
activity unquestionably fostered social change. It 
brought prosperity to some groups within Indian so- 
ciety and depressed the economic status of $ 
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India and Arabia."^ Such rhetoric was unneces- 
sary; but Macaulay’s basic recommendation, that 
English be the medium and English literature and 
science the material of instruction in the advanced 
schools, was cogently argued, and was accepted 
not only by the Indian government but by many 
influential Indians. The decision to base higher 
education in India upon the English language and 
on western culture was announced by Bcntinck in 
March 1835. Behind the hiinulc was the belief of 
English officials that western education was the 
best medium for “moderniring” India, the recogni- 
tion that Britain needed a western-educated class 
to help in the administration of the countr>\ and 
also the understanding that western education 
might lead to the demand for Indian self-govern- 
ment, But such n possibility did not worry the 
liberally-inclined British administrators of the early 
nineteenth ccntur>'. It was only after the Mutiny 
of 1857 and the consequent growth of the im- 
perialistic spirit that British ofhcials failed to see 
the inconsistency of teaching Indians western his- 
tory and ideals and at the same time scofling at 
their desire to rule themselves. 

The British Parliament in 1853 for the first time 
thoroughly investigated Indian education. In con- 
sequence a famous dispatch was issued in 1854 
b}' Sir Charles Wood, who stated that its aim 
should be the extension of European knowledge 
among all classes in India, In accordance with 
the instructions of the dispatch, the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousic, in the 1850*s began 
laying the foundation of a national system of 
education. The dispatch called for the setting 
up of universities, establishing training colleges 
for teachers, expanding the government colleges 
and high schools, and the extension of vernacular 
elementary schools designed for the masses. 

By 1885 this educational system was well estab- 
lished; the number of students in colleges and uni- 
versities increased between 1885 and 1900 from 
11,000 to 23,000, and those in secondary schools 
from 429,000 to 633,000. It was this system of 
education that was the vehicle of western culture 
and brought about a veritable revolution in the 
thought-climate of India. 

The new western learning dispensed in the Eng- 
lish high schools and colleges exerted tremendous 
influence. By it the Indian recovery, soon to be 
traced,. became possible; by it India became part of 
a world community, sharing in the rich legacy of 


science and rational thought that was the product 
of the nineteenth century. A new generation of 
Indian intellectuals was produced who looked to 
Europe for their inspiration: The number of these 
western-educated Indians has never been large; 
in the I920’s it was estimated that two and a half 
million persons were literate in English. One 
Englishman wrote; 

Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our 
literature, the Indian youth almost cease to regard 
us as foreigners. They speak of our great men with 
the same enthusiasm ns we do. Educated in the same 
way, interested in the same subjects, engaged in the 
same pursuits with ourselves, they become more Eng- 
lish than Hindus, just as the Roman provincials be- 
came more Roman than Gauls or Italians.^o 

Nehru in describing them has written; “The 
British had created a new caste or class in India, 
the English-educated class, which lived in a world 
of its own, cut o/T from the mass of the population, 
and looked always, even when protesting, toward 
their rulers.”^^ This evaluation is hardly tenable, 
since traditionally the upper classes throughout 
Indian history have shown little interest in and 
solicitude for the masses, while, in fact, it has been 
among these very western-educated Indians, trained 
in liberal and rationalist thought, that the main re- 
form movements for uplifting the masses have 
arisen. Nehru himself is an outstanding cxampicf 

The best early example of the product of west- 
ern education was Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833). 
A member of a Brahman family in Bengal, he 
broke with his parents over the spectacle of his 
sister’s torture on the funeral pyre of her husband. 
Ram Mohan Roy then traveled widely in India 
and entered the service of the British government. 
Learning English, studying Greek and Hebrew, he 
became fascinated by western thought and deeply 
interested in all religions. He translated some of 
the Upanishads into English and also published a 
book of extracts from and commentaries on the 
New Testament, called The Precepts of Jesus, A 
Guide to Peace and Happiness. As a reformer he 
supported the introduction of English education 
and the elimination of barbarous customs, such 
as suttee. While championing reform and admir- 
ing European thought, he was nevertheless inter- 
ested in preserving the best in Hindu culture. 

In L828 Ram Mohan Roy founded his society, 
the Brahma Samaj, which sought to purge Hindu- 
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ism of such practices as purdah and child marriage. 
The society also rejected polytheism and image- 
worship. While Hindu in its orientation, the 
Brahma Samaj contained Christian and humanistic 
elements. It was open to all comers regardless of 
creed or race, and was strongly reminiscent of the 
credo of the European Deists of the eighteenth 
century. 

The Society never reached the masses, but it 
had widespread influence among the middle-class 
intelligentsia. Of its founder a fellow countryman 
has well said: 

The chief value of the Raja’s labours . . . seems 
to lie in his fight against the forces of medievalism in 
India, and it is for this reason that we claim for him 
the honour of being the Father of the present Indian 
renaissance. . . , The objective of all the many-sided 
activities of Raja Ram Mohan Roy was to free the 
country from this fatal incubus of medieval ab- 

straction.i2 

The Origin of Nationalism and the 
Founding of Congress 

Modem nationalism was imported into India 
from Europe, Most authorities agree that there is 
nothing to indicate the existence of any genuine 
nationalist sentiment until at least two decades 
after the Mutiny of' 1 557. Before India could be 
truly nationalistic it had to be united; and, further- 
more, it needed the inspiration so abundantly pro- 
vided by the various nationalistic movements that 
sprinkled the pages of European history from 
1500. The story of the national unification of 
France and England, the patriotic crusade of sub- 
jugated Europeans against the imperialistic tyr- 
anny of Napoleon, the struggle of the Greeks 
against the Turks for their national independence, 
and the achievements of Bismarck and Cavour 
in creating united and independent motherlands 
for their peoples — all these helped to kindle the 
nationalistic fire in India. In addition to the polit- 
ical unification brought about by the British con- 
quest, the use of English as the lingua franca 
made it possible for men all over the country to 
exchange views and compare opinions. Chbap 
postage and the printing press were indispensable 
agencies working for a sense of unity that had 
never existed before in India. The railroads also 
assisted in the process, mainly by facilitating travel 
all over the country. 


The education provided in the schools was a 
rich well from which young middle-class Indians 
drank deeply. They read of the political philosophy 
of I ohn Locke, of his social contract theory justi- 
fying revolution. They studied the lives of Charles 
Stewart PamelJ, the Irish patriot; Giuseppe Maz- 
zini, the inspirer of Italian youth; and Louis Kos- 
suth, fighter for a lost cause in Hungary. This 
type of instruction inevitably caused Indians to 
consider their own case and claim the liberties 
and rights which had been acquired by other peo- 
ples, including the English who ruled them. This 
first generation of Indian nationalists followed 
the tradition of Ram Mohan Roy. They were 
liberals and had an abiding faith ‘ in parliamen- 
tary institutions; and, while awakening to the 
thrill of nationhood, they were in no sense anti- 
English, for they confidently expected the “Mother 
of Parliaments” to grant them self-government 
without too much delay. 

In addition to the stimulating shock of western 
ideas, Indian nationalism was also nourished by. 
the recovery of India’s past, which, before the 
opening of the nineteenth century, was almost a 
blank page as far as the pre-Mogul period is con- 
cerned. A number of enthusiastic Europeans, 
many of them scholar-administrators, carried out 
historical, archeological, and linguistic researches 
of inestimable value. Societies like the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal did much to recover the glories 
of India’s past. India owes a great debt to such 
scholars as Charles Wilkins, Sir William Jones, 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, James Prinsep, and 
Alexander Cunningham. This debt is thus gra- 
ciously recognized by an Indian historian: “To- 
day when we talk of the Mauryas, the Guptas, the 
Chalukyas and the Pallavas, let it be remembered 
that the story of these great ages of Indian history 
was recovered to us by the devoted labours of 
European scholars in the service of the British 
Government in India.”^^ 

A sense of nationalism hesitatingly made itself 
evident in the 1860’s, but in the next decade, dur- 
ing the viceroyalty of Lord Lylton (1876-1880), 
it grew rapidly. This British ofiicial was the 
spokesman for the rising fide of jingoism and im- 
perialism that was sweeping Britain under (he 
leadership of Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli. 

It was the flood of this new spirit, fortified by 
the fear complex engendered by the Mutiny, that 
completely inundated the liberal and reformist 
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rnu^irnted in lu^ nmhtlion for a povcmmcnl 
career* Ur.ncrjca turned (o polUic^, and in 1876 
founded the Indian Av^ociation of Calcutta with 
branches in the main cUtes of north India. 71n*j 
orrani?aiion wa^i definitely nntionaliMic in in- 
spiration and liad ns its objective a united India 
r.tronp enough to secure concessions from Great 
Hritain. In 1877* followin/; ihc reduction in age 
for the I.C.S. examinations, Hanerjea used the 
Indian Association for a whirlwind campaign 
against the action of the British government. 
As a result an AlMndia Memorial was sent with- 


out success to the British House of Common 
issVinp th.st the examination age be raised, llici 
c.'ui he no tiisuh: th.at ill is dviJ jicrsicc agllatin 
played an imj^irtant part in the story of the origi 
of n.^tiojudiun in Indi.i. 

Another f.sctor th.d helped to bring nation.^ 
io:e fcelinr-i to a liead w.is the widening gulf i 
r.^cc fcl.uiotw between the British and Indian 
Tnylidi wfijer^ point out the unfortun.alc cor 
^f»ptciK*rs of the influx into Indi.a in llic IK60 
i»f of British planters and busincssme 

who sscre inclined to be r.sucous and superior an 
s\l;o hxdcd down Upon, and yomclimex dcspisct 
rll Indian'.. Und.subtcdly the Mutiny had much t 
*h> ssuh this feeling. In Indi.a this group constanil 
tx.-ccrb:j!cd tcladions between Buropc.ans and Ir 
dj.Mu by tlirlr t;o‘oy d.ctcnnination to uphold ih 
pre-.tipe and superiority of the ‘‘white m.an.*’ 

1 ord f'ipon, the Ooscrfior-Gcncral follosvin 
lotton. w.i\ a Vieiorian liber.al. and during hi 
adnunistrativ^n (|SF{bl88-5) sincere attempts wer 
rnnt’e to liberaU/e the government. One of ih 
measurrs was the IB^ert BiK. introduced in 1 88 
and designed i<s remove the privilege hcrclofor 
cn;o\cd tiy ruropeans by which they were gu.m 
anlccd a British judge in Cise of iri.al. As Indian 
were ftow nioving tip into tlic higher brackets o 
the judiciary’. Blpon sasv no rc.ison why thes 
sscll ipialificd public sersants could not prcsul 
rd any trial regardless of the birthplace of ih 
tfefendanr. 'Hits Bhert Bill, hosvcvcr, provoked 1 
tempestuous explosion among the mcml>crs of tlr 
iruropc.in community, svho started a Dcfcnci 
Association and c.arricd on a noisy and violcn 
a git. at ion against the measure. Consequently tin 
bill was emasculated and toned down. Tlic Huro 
pc.an community had won its point* but, at tin 
j.amc time, it bad given Indi.ans a good object Ics 
5on in the value of org.mizntion and agitation. Tin 
European explosion over the JIbcrl Bill also c.x- 
posed to sensitive Indian nationalists the racial 
arrogance of many Englishmen in their country, 
Indian vernacular newspapers .assumed a nesv tone 
in attacking the government and the press had by 
this time become an influential factor in molding 
public opinion, ns there were twenty newspapers 
published in English and some two hundred in 
Indian languages. 

It was during, the agitation over the Ilbcrt Bill 
that Indian spokesmen for the nationalist move- 
ment responded by organizing the Indian Notional 
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Conference. Led by Surendranatb Banerjea, it met 
in Calcutta in 1883 with representatives from all 
parts of India. The following year the growing 
national spirit was reflected in a meeting held at 
Madras under the aegis of the Theosophical So- 
ciety, whose importance will be shortly discussed. 

Meanwhile, the initiative was taken by Allan 
Octavian Hume, a retired civil servant, who, after 
thirty years in the Indian government, occupied 
himself in studying the country’s problems. Hume 
believed that British rule had given the land he 
had come to love peace and political stability, but 
that much more had to be done to raise the stand- 
ard of living of the people. Hume believed too that 
the British bureaucracy was out of touch with the 
people and maintained it was “of paramount im- 
portance to find an overt and constitutional chan- 
nel for discharge of the increasing ferment which 
had resulted from western ideas and education. 

Acting upon this belief, Hume sent out in 1883 
a letter to the graduates of Calcutta University 
urging them to form an association for the mental, 
moral, and political regeneration of India. Follow- 
ing a meeting held at Madras in December 1884, 
attended by such representative Indians as S. S. 
Iyer, Surendranatb Banerjea, and Dadabhai Na- 
oroji, a circular was sent out the following March 
Inviting attendance at a meeting to be held in 
Poona, December 25 to 31, 1885. The objective 
of the meeting was outlined thus: “Indirectly 
this Conference wfll form the germ of a Native 
Parliament and . . . will constitute in a few years 
an unanswerable reply to the assertion that India 
is still wholly unfit for any form of representative 
institutions.”^'^ 

The first meeting of what came to be known as 
the Indian National Congress duly convened in 
December at Poona. There were seventy dele- 
gates, mostly Hindu lawyers, educators, and jour- 
nalists, with only two Muslims among them. The 
Congress carried on its deliberations in English 
and the tone was loyal and moderate. In the first 
presidential address by W. C. Bonerji, parliamen- 
tary government was declared to be the goal, but 
it was claimed that this was in no way incom- 
patible with loyalty to England. The President 
further declared: 

I ask whether in the most glorious days of Hindu 
rule you could imagine the possibility of a meeting 
of this kind. . . , Would it have been possible even 


in the days of Akbar for a meeting like this to as- 
semble, composed of all classes and communities, all 
speaking one language. , . It is under the civilizing 
rule of the Queen and the people of England that we 
meet here together, hindered by none, freely allowed 
to speak our minds without the least fear or hesitation. 
Such a thing is possible under British rule, and under 
British rule only.^s 

Resolutions were passed asking for a Royal 
Commission to investigate the workings of Indian 
administration; for the abolition of the India 
Council in London; for the right to have the 
government budgets presented to the Legislative 
Councils for examination; and for the creation of 
a Standing Committee in the British House of 
Commons to consider formal protests from the 
Indian members of the Legislative Councils. 

Each year following 1885 the National Con- 
gress met in December in a different city of India. 
In 1888 the Congress carried out extensive pub- 
licity, distributing thousands of pamphlets and 
arranging for hundreds of lectures. In 1894, at 
Madras, the ranks of the annual Congress meeting 
swelled to fifteen hundred delegates and three 
thousand visitors. The delegates in the annual 
meetings discussed various problems connected 
with British rule and passed resolutions urging 
the spread of education, the reduction of military 
expenditures, wider government employment for 
Indians, the improvement of the status of Indian 
nationals in South Africa, and the abolition of the 
countervailing excise of 314 per cent on domestic 
cotton goods. 

The Indian National Congress during this period 
was controlled and directed by what \vc may refer 
to as the first generation of nationalists — men like 
G. K. Gokhale, Surendranatb Banerjea, Phero- 
zeshah Mehta, and Dadabhai Naoroji. These lead- 
ers championed a western and a liberal view. Tlicy 
admired Great Britain and were apostles of co- 
operation. Gokhale was the outstanding Indian 
political leader up to the First World War. Born 
a Brahman in Bombay Presidency, he received 
an excellent education and became a professor of 
law at Ferguson College. Entering politics in 1899, 
he became a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council and from 1902 to 1915 was a member of 
the Indian Imperial Legislative Council. Gokhale 
served as President of the National Congress in 
1905. As an orator and debater he h.ad no supe- 
riors in India, and in his speeches he advocated 
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sclf-govcmmcnt for India within the Empire and 
compulsory education. In 1905 Gokhalc founded 
the Servants of India Society, an idea derived 
from tlic Jesuit Order, Its purpose was “to train 
men prepared to devote their lives to the cause 
of the country.”^® The members had to spend 
five years as initiates, during which time they 
could not marry and were not supposed to cam 
more than LA a month. The Society interested 
itself in social reform, such questions as improv- 
ing the status of women and raising the level of 
the Depressed Classes (i.c,, the Untouchables). 

As we have already mentioned, there were other 
great moderate leaders, but Gokhalc towers above 
them all. “Gokhale was perhaps the finest charac- 
ter that India has produced,** wrote one English 
obscn'cr, **blcnding accurate knowledge of West- 
ern history and Western thought with a profound 
understanding of the Indian mentality and of the 
ancient civilization that has moulded it.’*-® 

And what of the attitude of British officials to 
the Congress? At first the government of India 
was friendly to the new movement. Officials at- 
tended the Congress, and governors in the various 
provinces arranged ofiicial receptions and garden 
parties for the members. This sympathy, however, 
soon waned, and the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin 
(1884-1888), rather contemptuously referred to 
Congress membership as a “microscopic minor- 
ity.** In common with the usual European deroga- 
tory attitude toward the political aspirations of 
“native people,** British officials during this hey- 
day of Kiplingesque imperialism refused to take 
the Congress seriously. Most Europeans discerned 
no merit in the Congress. For example, in 1909 one 
French student of Indian affairs lambasted the 
Congress as a group of middle-class, doctrinaire 
intellectuals. He declared: 

It is, in essence, a party of theorists^arni'Chair 
politicians, who, I fear, shrink in reality from the 
open air and a life of action. Writers and orators, 
proud of their knowledge and their caste, disdainful, 
and perhaps even ignorant, of the lower classes, aloof 
from the mass of the people, they have little more 
knowledge of that mass than they can derive from 
the documents brought together and published by 
the Anglo-Indian Government which they tax with 
selfishness, oppression, and ignorance.-^ 

There was some truth in this allegation, but 
the National Congress was much more than this 
observer and many British ofiicials suspected, and 


it is unfortunate that this fact should not have 
been recognized when the Congress was in a 
pliant and conciliatory mood. 

Denied recognition from officialdom, the Na- 
tional Congress received valuable support from 
unofficial British circles. Allan Hume was known 
as the “Father of Congress,*’ and until 1907 he 
was — at times with others — in charge of the gen- 
eral Congress Secretariat, Visiting England, Hume 
solicited and secured the support of John Bright 
and Charles Bradlaugh. Before the First World 
War, Britishers were frequently elected Presidents 
of the Congress. Sir William Wedderbum received 
this honor in 1889 and 1910, Sir Henry Cotton 
in 1904, and David Yule in 1888. A group friendly 
to the cause of Congress also carried on work in 
England. Known as the British Committee for 
Representative Government, founded in 1888, 
this agency published a journal and subsidized 
the distribution of pamphlets and the giving of 
lectures. Each annual Congress expressed its 
“thanks to the British Committee.” 

The Hindu Renaissance 

The first reaction to the impact of the West 
in India had been the growth of an influential 
class of liberals who looked to Europe as an 
intellectual home. They were critical of many 
elements in their own culture pattern, and their 
ideal was the rationalization and modernization 
of Indian life, to be best achieved by a harmo- 
nious blend between East and West. This some- 
times uncritical admiration and imitation of things 
European came to be challenged by a new move- 
ment that emerged in the 1870*s and reached full 
tide in the closing years of the century. Often 
referred to as the Hindu Renaissance or Recovery, 
this movement regarded western culture as soul- 
less and materialistic. At the same* time, the cul- 
ture and the past of India were idealized, some 
thinkers going so far as to assert that all modern 
inventions could be found in germ in the ancient 
Vedas. There was a poetic and emotional glow 
in the references to India’s past Golden Age. 

We had com in our granaries; our tanks supplied 
us with fish; and the eye was soothed and refreshed 
with the limpid blue of the sky and green foliage of 
the trees. All day long the peasant toiled in the field; 
and at eve, returning to his lamp-lit home, he sang 
the song of his heart .22 



Above all, the Hindu Renaissance, as a new 
manifestation of nationalism, was suffused with 
religion. Nationalism was dciCied as the mani- 
festation and voice of God, This idea was made 
possible by the fact that Hinduism had long taught 
that God reincarnates himself from time to time 
for the saving of the world, and now God had 
appeared in the form of Mother India. An Indian 
newspaper in 1919 asserted: 

Tills motherland ... is the symbol of our nation- 
idea ... (he Divine Idea, (he Logos, which has been 
revealing itself through the entire course of our past 
historic evolution. The Motherland is really the syn- 
thesis of all the goddesses that have been, and arc 
still being, worshipped by Hindus.-^ 

The religious motivation of the Hindu Renais- 
sance gave it a fervor and an emotional strength 
comparable to what religion gave to Elizabethan 
England in its struggle against Spain. But this reli- 
gious tinge to nationalism meant that the move- 
ment was to lose some of its early catholicity; that 
the Indian revival was going to be prevented from 
being truly national. As a European observer 
pointed out in the early 1900’s, “The National 
party really replaces true Indian patriotism by a 
Hindu nationalism, in which Musalmans and 
Buddhists could not join without very considerable 
reserves,”-^ 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati is usually regarded 
as the founder of the new nationalism and the 
Hindu Recovery. Although his family was well- 
to-do, Saraswati eschewed an English education, 
left home, and became a homeless ascetic. In 
1860 he began his teaching. To his mind every- 
thing foreign was bad. Attacking modem Hindu- 
ism as corrupt, he exhorted the people to go back 
to the Vedas, in which there was no justification 
for caste, images, or polytheism. In 1875 this 
teacher established the Arya Samaj, the antithesis * 
of the previously founded liberal-rational Brahma 
Samaj. The Arya Samaj was intensely nationalistic, 
opposing both Islam and Christianity. Its motto 
could be said to be “India for the Hindus.” While 
it preached a primitive and purified form of 
Hinduism, the Society was not unmindful of the 
evils in contemporary Hindu life. It therefore op- 
posed child marriage, proposed reforms in the 
caste system, and carried on extensive educational 
operations. The Arya Samaj became very influ- 
ential in the Punjab. 


Another apostle of the superiority and self- 
sufficiency of Hindu culture was the Swami Vive- 
kananda, of whom it has been said, “The call to 
reform, restore and revive India, to help India in 
every way possible for human effort, was essen- 
tially Vivekananda’s call, and of all the makers of 
modern India, his was the most classless and 
purely patriotic voice.* -s goj-n a high-caste 
Bengali family, Vivekananda received a thorough 
education, impressing his English teachers by his 
brilliance and his remarkable memory. Becoming 
interested in spiritual problems, he turned in 1882 
to the teacher Ramakrishna, a famous ascetic. 
After the death of his guru (teacher) in 1886, 
Vivekananda carried out various pilgrimages and 
in 1893 was sent by his supporters and friends 
to the Parliament of Religions, meeting in Chicago. 

On September II, 1893, Vivekananda made be- 
fore the Parliament a famous speech which created 
a tremendous impression. The young Hindu de- 
clared he spoke for “the Mother of Religions, a 
religion which has taught the world both tolerance 
and universal acceptance.” Disclaiming any nar- 
row denominationalism, however, he went on to 
proclaim the basic oneness and universality of all 
religions, using as his text the following lines from 
an ancient Vedic hymn; 

As the different streams having their sources in 
- different places all mingle their water in the sea, so, 

O Lord, the different paths which men take through 
different tendencies, various though they appear* . 
crooked or straight, all lead to Thee.^s ‘ 

He became famous, not only in the United 
States, but all over the world, and for three years 
he remained in America and Europe lecturing 
and founding his missions. In January 1897, Vive- 
kananda returned to India and was welcomed 
as a national hero, for he was the first Indian in 
modern times to become a world figure. To this 
teacher all religions were true and good, but the 
most venerable and noblest was Hinduism. His 
was the voice of militant nationalism blending 
political aspirations with religious exhortation. 
After his return from abroad he gave this mes- 
sage to the Hindus; 

Once more the world must be conquered by India. 
This is the great ideal before us. Let them come and 
flood the. land with their armies, never mind. Up, 
India, and conquer the world with your spirituality! 
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Spirituality must conquer the West, Where are the 
men ready to go out to every country in the world 
with tlic messages of the great sages of India? There 
is no other alternative^ we must do it or die. The 
only condition of national life, once more vigorous 
national life, is the conquest of the world by Indian 

thought.27 

Vivekananda founded his Ramakrishna Order 
to propagate his beliefs, and it continued after his 
death in 1902 to do valiant work in the regenera- 
tion of Indian life. Today there arc some three 
dozen monasteries and sixty-six missions run by 
the Ramakrishna Order, plus a number of schools 
and colleges. 

Tlierc were other manifestations of the Hindu 
Revival, chief of which was the work of the 
Theosophical Society. Founded by Madam H. P, 
Blavatsky and Colonel H. S, Olcott in New York 
in 1875, the organization came to India in 
1879 and established its headquarters at Adyar in 
Madras. The distinctive features of the Society 
were its championship of Hindu ideals and prac- 
tices, its acceptance of the doctrines of Karma 
and transmigration, and the idealization of India's 
past. The Society also evinced a critical attitude 
toward Christianity. 

The importance of the Theosophical Society 
really began with the leadership of Annie Besant, 
a remarkable woman whose career was varied 
and tempestuous. Bom in 1847 the daughter of 
a Loqdon doctor, Mrs. Besant married early in 
her life, her chosen husband being a min- 
ister. She soon left him, however, after repu- 
diating Christianity, and for some years was a 
follower of Charles Bradlaugh, the English free 
thinker and reformer. Mrs. Besant championed 
such un-Victorian causes as birth control and 
atheism; in the mid-1880's she came under the 
spell of Bernard Shaw and was converted to 
socialism. In 1889 she became a Theosophist and 
four years later went to India, where she became 
the spokesman of the Theosophical Society. In 
1898, with Olcott and others, she founded the 
Central Hindu College, which ultimately became 
the Hindu University at Benares. From the be- 
ginning of her sojourn in India, Mrs. Besant 
allied herself with the Hindu Renaissance. In her 
autobiography she wrote: 

The Indian work is, first of all, the revival, strength- 
ening, and uplifting of the ancient religions. This act 


brought with it a new self-respect, a pride in the past, 
a belief in the future, and, as an inevitable result, a 
great wave of patriotic life, the beginning of the 
rebuilding of a nation.^s 

T/ic Muslim Reaction 

la contrast to the stirrings that activated the 
Hindu community after the Mutiny, the Muslims 
lacked any animation. The British conquest of 
the Mogul Empire had removed the upper-class 
Muslims from the status of the elite governing 
class. After the Mutiny the Muslim community 
passed under a dark cloud, as it was saddled 
with most of the responsibility for the outbreak 
of 1857. While many Hindus took advantage of 
the commercial opportunities that came in the 
nineteenth century with the growth of trade in 
India, the Muslims lagged behind economically, 
showing little aptitude for business. Furthermore, 
their Koran forbade them the practice of usury. 
And while the new schools were filled to capacity 
with Hindu youths eager for the new western 
learning, the leaders of the Muslim community 
urged their people to have nothing to do with it. 
In consequence, the professions of law, medicine, 
teaching, and journalism were closed to the Mus- 
lims, and, most important, they could not compete 
with the Hindu candidates for positions in the 
government service. 

While Bengali Hindu, Madrasis, and Marathas in- 
spired by the arts and sciences of Europe were ex- 
periencing an intellectual and moral renaissance, the 
Muslims all over India were falling into a state of 
material indigence and 'intellectual decay.^o 

It was from this melancholy state that the 
Muslims were elevated through the vision of a 
remarkable leader, Sir Seyed Ahmad Khan (1817- 
1898). Born in Delhi of an old Muslim family, 
Sir Seyed entered the service of the British govern- 
ment in India at the age of twenty-one. During 
the Mutiny he supported the cause of the British, 
and after its conclusion concentrated on two ob- 
jectives; (1) to achieve better understanding 
between his coreligionists and the Viceroy’s gov- 
ernment and (2) to arouse his fellow Muslims 
from the torpor and stagnation that had been 
retarding their progress. 

In the 1860’s Sir Seyed Ahmad Khan busied 
himself with these two tasks; a visit to Europe in 
1869 convinced him that his community must 
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ndopt certain nspccl.n of wcMcrn culture, llin let- 
ters written in Iiuropc arc full of astonishment 
ant! admiration for the wonders lie encountered 
on his tour. He was especially impressed with 
what he saw in Hnpland, and in referring to llic 
(lifTcrcnces between conditions in Great Brilain 
and India he wrote: 

I nm not iIjinlinR nhout those ihinps in which, 
owinj: to the spccinitiics of our respective countries, 
we and the P.nplish dilTcr. I only remark on politeness, 
knowledpe, pood faith, cleanliness, skilled workman- 
ship, .accomplishments, .and ihorouphncss, which arc 
the results of cduc.ation and civili/Jition. AH pood 
tliinys, .spiritual and worldly, which should he found 
in man. h.avc IxTcn I'Cstowcd hy the Almiphiy on 
I-urope. and especially on I-npland.^o 

'Hie messape of Sir Scyed to his fellow' Muslims 
sv.is to lay aside their old superstitions and big- 
otries. He argued that the Muslim way of life 
must be regenerated, and that this end could only 
be achieved through western education. Such a 
course was not contrary' to the teachings of Islam, 
and Sir Scyed reminded his people of the Prophet’s 
words, “Go even to the w.alls of Chinn for the 
s.nkc of learning.” As a result of this reformer’s 
clTorts the Aligarh Anglo-Oriental College was 
founded in 1877. Tills institution was pro-British 
and was modeled after Oxford and Cambridge. 
The opening Prospectus declared its object was 
”to establish a College in which Musalmans may 
acquire an English education without prejudice 
to their religion.” The college at Aligarh, later 
to become a university, became the heart of the 
Muslim reform movement, winning a considerable 
body of Sir Scyed Ahmad Khan’s community to 
western education and ideas. 

From the very inception of the National Con- 
gress Sir Scyed perceived in it a potential danger 
to the Muslims. He was bitterly opposed to the 
extension of the representative principle because 
he saw in it the device which would relegate the 
Muslims into the status of a permanent minority. 
In 1883 Sir Scyed made this quite clear when 
be said: 

For socio-political purposes the whole of the popu- 
lation of England forms but one community. It is 
obvious that the same cannot be said of India. The 
system of representation by election means the repre- 
sentation of the views and interests of the majority of 
the population, and in countries where the population - 
is composed of one race and one creed, it is,' no 


doubt, the best system that can be adopted. But in 
a country like India, where caste distinctions still 
nourish, where there is no fusion of the various faces, 
where religious distinctions arc still violent, where 
education in its modern sense has not made an equal 
or proportion.'itc progress among all sections of the 
population ... the system of election, pure and 
simple, c.annot safely be adopted. The larger com- 
munity would totally override the interests of the 
smaller community.^i 

If Sir Scyed was concerned about the ultimate 
results of the program outlined by the Indian 
liberals who initiated the Congress movement, he 
was, with his follow'crs, more and more alarmed 
over the Hindu bias of the new' wave of national- 
ism that obtained its inspiration from Vivekan- 
anda and Sarasw'nti. And in (he late 1890’s, as 
we will note shortly, new militant nationalists, 
such as B. G. Tilak, sponsored “cow protection 
societies” definitely aimed against the Muslims. 
Tilak referred to the Muslims as foreigners and 
glorified the famous Hindu patriot. Sivaji, for his 
exploits in the seventeenth century' against Muslim 
oppressors. As a result of Sir Scyed Ahmad Khan’s 
influence, the Muslims had little to do w'ith the 
National Congress. In 1885 only two Muslim 
delegates attended the first meeting of Congress; 
the next year there were 33 out of a total attend- 
ance of 440; in 1890 there were 156 Muslims 
out of a total of 702. After this date there was 
a rapid decline, and in 1905 only 17 Muslim 
dclcg.'itcs attended out of a Congress membership 
of 756. 

In 1906, the Muslims launched their own All- 
India Muslim League, mainly through the activi- 
ties of the Aga Khan and the two brothers, Mo- 
hammed and Shaukat Ali, who had assumed the 
direction of the Muslim movement after the death 
of Sir Scyed Ahmad Khan. The first meeting of the 
League was held at Dacca; in, 1907 it met at 
Karachi and in 1908’ at Aligarh. 

Much has been written to the effect that it was 
the British authorities who originated this artificial 
Muslim-Hind u dichotomy in Indian politics. Un- 
doubtedly, when its existence was presented to 
them, the British understandably welcomed the 
Muslim League as a make-weight against the Con- 
gress. In this stage of Muslim-Hindu relations the 
dominant factor was not the policy of the British 
government but rather the Hindu bias of the Con- 
gress movement. This fact is supported by the 
statement of R. P. Dutt, who wrote: 
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The insistence on orthodox religion as the heart 
of the national movement, and the proclamation of 
the supposed spiritual superiority of the ancient Hindu 
civilization to modern “Western” civilization . . , inevi- 
tably retarded and weakened the real advance of the 
national movement and of political consciousness, 
while the emphasis on Hinduism must bear a share of 
the responsibility for the alienation of wide sections of 
Moslem opinion from the national movement. , . .3- 

The same author went on to say that it was 
the militant Indian national leaders who “sought 
to build on a basis of Hindu religion for their 
agitation and to identify the national awakening 
with a revival of Hinduism. By this act they cut 
off the Moslem masses from the national move- 
ment and opened the way to the Government’s 
astute counter-move with the formation of the Mos- 
lem League in 1906.”33 Rather than the British 
officials, it was the Indians themselves who held 
the initiative, when the situation was still fluid 
in the formative period of Indian nationalism, in 
determining the nature of the movement. While 
recourse to religion, that is, Hinduism, is under- 
standable, it is apparent that the Hindu leaders 
did not appreciate the implications of transform- 
ing the nationalist movement from a purely secular 
to a politico-religious one. And, when there was 
the inevitable Muslim reaction, most members of 
the Congress made a serious error in refusing to 
admit the -existence and validity of Muslim na- 
tionalism. 

Lord Curzon and the End of an Epoch 

There was a basic change in the Indian situa- 
tion after 1890. The epoch of complacency on the 
part of the British bureaucracy came to a slow 
end, and, at the same time, the heretofore liberal 
and constitutional Indian nationalist movement 
was challenged by a militant wing of nationalists 
who sought their inspiration in the ancient Vedas 
rather than in European thought and who con- 
doned and even supported the use of violence in 
attaining their ends. 

By 1895 what came to be known as “the Indian 
problem” had emerged. The stars in their courses 
seemed to conspire against British authority in 
India as plague, drought, famine, unrest along 
the North-West Prontier, and political terrorism 
descended on the land. “The Government of 
India,” two British historians wrote, “never re- 
gained the aloofness, conscious rectitude, and con- 


fidence of the ’eighties and early ’nineties.”^'^ It 
was ironic that this revolutionary change should 
have coincided with the Viceroyalty of Lord Cur- 
zon (1899-1905), who was an ardent believer 
in British imperialism and the classic prototype 
of an English proconsul. 

The transformation to militant nationalism was 
mainly the work of Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856- 
1920), who is referred to by British historians as 
the “father of Indian unrest.” Tilak came from the 
Mahratta country, where his father was a school 
inspector at Poona. An excellent student, Tilak 
not only received a good western education but 
seriously studied both Sanskrit and Marathi. At 
the age of twenty he received a college degree 
with honors and until 1890 taught law at Ferguson 
College, which he had helped to establish. 

In 1880 Tilak began the publication of two 
newspapers, one in English and one, the Kesari 
(the Lion), in the vernacular. Becoming editor of 
these publications in 1890, he at once initiated 
a campaign of militant nationalism. The secular 
counterpart of Saraswati and Vivekananda, Tilak 
stoutly defended Hindu orthodoxy. In 1890, for 
example, he entered politics by roundly condemn- 
ing the Age of Consent Bill, by which the govern- 
ment hoped to lessen the evil of child marriage. 
To Tilak everything indigenous was sacred. A 
fierce opponent of western culture, he denounced 
the Brahma Samaj and had little use for moder- 
ates, like Gokhale, who admired European institu- 
tions. Tilak sought to resurrect what he believed 
was the former martial prowess and manliness of 
a past Hindu age, symbolized by the courage of 
the great Mahratta leader Sivaji, who had assas- 
sinated a Muslim general. Gymnastic societies 
were founded by Tilak, especially from the ranks 
of college students. Sivaji was revered as a great 
hero, and festivals were held in honor of Ganesh, 
the elephant-headed god of the Hindus. Tilak’s 
nationalism was exclusively Hindu and in this 
connection he founded a Cow Protection Society 
that Was aimed against the Muslims. 

In June 1897 Tilak in his Kesari justified the 
use of force in defense of national ideals and . 
used Sivaji’s deed as an example. Shortly after- 
wards two British officials who had been active 
in plague-prevention measures, such as the dis- 
infection and evacuation of houses, were mur- 
dered by youthful nationalists. As Tilak had 
accused the Plague Commissioner and his assist- 
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nnls of tyranny in carrj'inf: out their prevention 
mcaMircs, tie wa«j 5cntcncct! to prison for one yenr. 

W'hilc Tilak was heating: the drums of mili- 
tant nalionaJism. ntlicr factors were ficlpinf; to 
strcnpihcn his cause. 'Iljcrc is little doubt that 
the India Councils Act. passed in 1892, disap- 
pointed tunny moderate nationalists. It was too 
catuious nn ativance toward representative pos'cm- 
ment, and one wonders what mipht has'c been (he 
course of politics in India had Dritish .statesmen 
been more coura^ecous in their consliliilional re- 
forms. 

Famine and pl.ipuc in the 1890 s caused much 
sufTcrinp and added to the general sense of griev'- 
ance in Indt.i. Plague was first detected in Ilombay 
in 1896. and within two years the recorded deaths 
from this scourge reached 173.000, TIjc monsoon 
Was deficient in 1895 and almost /ailed in 1896, 
and the rains failed again in 1899. Tliis brought 
about the worst drought in two Iiundrcd years. Tlic 
lota! area afTccicd svas 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 60 millions. Six million people 
were placed on government relief and 25 million 
dollars sverc spent in relief measures. Despite all 
this, the death toll was tremendous. 

Outside of India the trend of events also worked 
to strcng:thcn the cause of nationalism. Hereto- 
fore. European supremacy h.ad been unchallenged. 
At the end of the nineteenth ccntur>\ however, 
n number of happenings seemed to indicate that 
this uncontested leadership was waning. In 1896 
an Italian army was completely defeated in 
Abyssinia by the African warriors of King Mcnc- 
lik. T7ic Indians were also am.izcd at the stout 
resistance of the Boer farmers, as they inflicted 
resounding defeats upon the best soldiers Britain 
could send to South Africa. \\'hilc ultimately vic- 
torious. British arms lost much of their luster in 
the Boer War (1899-1902). Above all, the rise 
of Japan electrified the Indian nationalists, who 
in 1905 Witnessed this Asiatic power, so small 
compared to her opponent, defeat the Russian Em- 
pire, which had so long been described by British 
oflicials as a dread and powerful foe of their 
Empire, Describing the effect of the Japanese 
victory, Mr. C. F. Andrews wrote: 

A stir of excitement passed over the North of 
India. Even the remote villages talked over the vic- 
tories of Japan as they sat in their circles and passed 
round the huqqa at night. A Turkish consul of long 
experience in Western Asia told me “that in the in- 


terior you could see everywhere (he most ignorant 
peasants tingling wiih the news.” Asia was moved 
from one end to the other, and the sleep of the cen- 
turies finally broken.^^ 

Tlic slogan of ‘‘Asia for the Asiatics” now 
became the rallying crj' of young nationalists in 
China, Burma, and the Dutch East Indies as 
Well as in India. 

It was an unkind trick of fate from the British 
point of view that the period which witnessed 
.such an increase in nationalistic fervor should 
also coincide with the viccroyalty of Lord Cur- 
zon, who — while desiring to rule the country with 
what he considered to be the best traditions of 
enlightened bureaucratic despotism — w’ould brook 
no criticism of his policies and had little regard 
for the likes or dislikes of his Indian subjects. 
His one aim was to rule India cflicicntlyf and he 
fell that the government of India, of which he was 
the head, was alone qualified to decide bow best 
this should be done. 

No Viceroy had ever been so well prepared 
for his duties. A product of Eton and of Balliol 
College, Oxford, he had been elected to the House 
of Commons in 1886; he had been appointed 
Undcrsccrclar>» of State for India in 1S91 and 
Undcrsccretar>" for Foreign Affairs in 1895. At 
the same time he was an inveterate traveler, and 
during the period 1883 to 1895, with the excep- 
tion of one year, he visited some foreign country 
annually. Persia, Central Asia, India, and the Far 
East were of greatest interest to him. Before be 
was made Viceroy in 1899 he had visited Lidia 
four times and was personally acquainted with 
such rulers as the Amir of Afghanistan, the Shah 
of Persia, the Emperor of Annam. and most of 
the Indian princes. In addition to his travels, Cur- 
zon had written several scholarly books on such 
subjects as Persia, Japan and Korea, and Russia 
in Central Asia; furthermore, he had received 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
for discovering the source of the Oxus River. 

As for the character of C^urzon, this indefati- 
gable student and globe trotter was thoroughly 
honest and unusually hard-working and competent. 
He was also, be it said, completely convinced of . 
his own unusual powers, and one member of the 
House of Commons once remarked, “When I say 
that Mr. Cufzon is about one-tenth as clever as 
he thinks himself I am paying him a very high 
compliment indeed.”3c Closely tied in with this 
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self-confidence, which some might label simple 
egotism, was a certain aloofness and hauteur that 
seriously detracted from his other great qualities. 

Immediately upon his arrival in India, Curzon 
set about with feverish energy to tackle the coun- 
try’s problems. It is difficult to catalog all of his 
activities or credit him with all of his achieve- 
ments. He strove to make the land revenue system 
more elastic and equitable and to protect the 
peasant from the moneylender. He initiated rural 
banks and the system of cooperative credit for 
the farmers. Under his direction the agricultural 
department was reorganized and scientific research 
undertaken. Fresh impetus was given to railroad 
building and to irrigation projects. An ardent 
student of Indian history and a keen admirer of 
her ancient culture and monuments, Curzon was 
instrumental in passing the Ancient Monuments 
Act of 1904. No man has done more to preserve 
and also to unearth the precious relics of early 
India. He also introduced a new policy along the 
North-West Frontier, and waged an energetic for- 
eign policy in defense of British imperial interests 
in the Persian Gulf, Tibet, and Central Asia. 

In the early years of his Viceroyalty Curzon 
was popular with the Indian people. On several 
occasions he took severe measures against British 
soldiers who had abused Indians yet had been pro- 
tected by army authorities. After three years, 
however, his popularity waned; then it completely 
disappeared and was superseded by hostility and 
even hatred. Curzon’s fundamental lack of sym- 
/ pathy with Indian aspirations alienated even the 
moderate leaders like Gokhale. “The Congress,” 
wrote the Viceroy, “is tottering to its fall, and 
one of my great .ambitions while in India is to assist 
it to a peaceful demise.”^'^ 

While failing to appreciate the growing national 
sentiment, Curzon also initiated two reforms that 
did more to arouse hostility and misunderstanding 
against the British regime in India than perhaps 
any act of a previous Viceroy. The first measure 
concerned the reform of education, which was in 
an unsatisfactory condition. While elementary 
education was neglected, the universities were over- 
crowded. Bengal had as many college students as 
’Great Britain with perhaps one-tenth of the oppor- 
tunities for employment. In many educational 
institutions the discipline was poor and the teachers 
inefficient, and the main effort was in drilling the 
students to pass examinations. Of , these institutions 


Curzon wrote that they constituted “a huge system 
of active but often misdirected effort, over which, 
like some evil phantom, seemed to hover the mon- 
strous and maleficent spirit of Cram.”^® After 
two years of investigation the Universities Act of 
1904 was passed. By this Act, which sought to 
eliminate the more serious abuses, government 
control was made much more effective and the 
examination system was revised. 

The Act kindled the wrath of Indian leaders, who 
saw in it the desire of the government to curb and 
even throttle higher education; an Indian observer 
wrote of the Report of the Universities Commis- 
sion upon which the Act was based that it “con- 
vulsed educated India from one end of the coun- 
try to another. While this reform was justified 
from many angles, it had been imposed in such 
a fashion as to infuriate the very people whom it 
was designed to benefit. 

The second Curzon measure to intensify Indian 
nationalism was the partition of Bengal. This prov- 
ince covered a huge area of 189,000 square miles 
with a population of 78 million. Because of this 
huge mass of people the provincial administration 
was overburdened, and, in particular, the area of 
the province east of the Ganges was neglected. 
While Indian writers usually saddle Curzon with 
all the responsibility for the partition measure, in 
reality the Viceroy himself did not originate it. 
For more than one year the partition was discussed 
by various officials without Curzon’s knowledge. 
Finally, the file of correspondence reached the 
Viceroy. In commenting upon the cumbersome 
methods of the British bureaucratic machine in 
India, and upon this episode in particular, Curzon, 
in a much-quoted memorandum, sardonically 
wrote; 

Departmentalism is not a moral delinquency. It is 
an intellectual hiatus — the complete absence of 
thought or apprehension of anything outside the purely 
departmental aspects of the matter under discussion. 
For fourteen months it never occurred to a single 
human being in the department to mention the matter, 
or to suggest that it should be mentioned. Round and 
round like the diurnal revolution of the earth went 
the file, stately, solemn, sure, and slow; and now, in 
due season, it has completed its orbit, and I am in- 
vited to register the concluding stage.^o 

Having once studied the partition proposal, 
Curzon was completely convinced of its worth- 
It would lighten the burden of ad minis tration in..> 
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In 1905 the National Congress adopted a more 
uncompromising tone. Referring to the partition 
of Bengal, the moderate leader Gokhale indicted 
the government for “its utter contempt of public 
opinion, its reckless disregard of the most cher- 
ished feelings of the people.”^^ for the first 
time the Congress came out for self-government 
{swaraj) in a form similar to that existing in the 
self-governing colonies of the British Empire, such 
as Canada. 

While the tone of moderate nationalists was 
hardening, Bengal had become the center of a mili- 
tant movement elements of which were quite ready 
to use violence to achieve their ends. Getting 
under way in 1902, and strongly influenced by the 
tactics of Tilak in Bombay, the extremists (that is, 
the wing of the national movement whose ideas 
were “extreme” compared to those of the moder- 
ates) borrowed many techniques and objectives 
from abroad. They studied the use of the boycott 
by the Irish nationalists, and the operations of the 
Nihilists in Russia were carefully followed. At the 
same time, the story of the Italian Risorgimento 
and the work of Louis Kossuth in Hungary were 
studied. Turning to America’s past, the extremists 
borrowed the term “War of Independence.” 

This Bengal movement was suffused with re- 
ligion. Indian nationalism was personified in the 
form of a goddess. B. C. Chatterji, in a famous 
novel written in 1882, had interpreted the mother- 
land by using the goddess Kali as a national 
symbol. This Black Goddess was the deity of 
destruction and death, and was worshiped as the 
symbol of creative power by her monks, who sang 
the sacred hymn Bande Mataram in a temple near 
Calcutta (from “Kalighat”). Kali now became 
the religious token for Bengali nationalism. The 
ultra-nationalist newspaper, Yugantar (New Era), 
advocated that young men be trained in secret 
bands, that weapons be made, and that money 
for the cause be obtained by any method. In one 
of its issues of May 1908, this paper declared, 
“The mother is thirsty and is pointing out to her 
sons the only thing that can quench that thirst. 
Nothing less than human blood and decapitated 
heads will satisfy her . . 

The party of direct action in Bengal first in- 
augurated a policy of terrorism through the use 
of bombs in 1906. On December 6, .1907, a train 
carrying the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was 
bombed and derailed. The first bombs used were 


not very effective, and the revolutionary party sent 
one of its number to Paris to learn the intricacies 
of bomb making. Returning in 1908, this post- 
graduate in explosives helped to set up a bomb fac- 
tory in the suburbs of Calcutta. Several serious 
outrages followed. In one of these a bomb was 
thrown into the wrong carriage, and two English- 
women were killed. A few days later the bomb 
factory was raided and a large number of sus- 
pects arrested. The desperate nature of violent 
nationalism in Bengal is seen in the reprisals in- 
flicted upon persons connected with this case. A 
member of the group who turned informer was 
shot in prison; later an Indian police officer was 
killed in the streets of Calcutta, and another who 
had taken a prominent role in investigating the 
case Was actually shot and killed in the High Court 
of Calcutta. 

While popular unrest, of both a constitutional 
and a terroristic nature, was mounting in Bengal, 
the same phenomenon appeared in the Punjab. 
Sporadic violence broke out, numerous arrests 
were made, and two leaders — ^Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Ajit Singh — ^were deported. The former was one 
of the most influential nationalists in India at this 
time. He was an ardent member of the militant 
Arya Samaj and helped found the important 
Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore. Lajpat Rai went 
to the United States just before the First World 
War, and while there carried on ceaseless work for 
the cause of Indian freedom and wrote the impor- 
tant work Young India. He was the author of 
many books and exerted tremendous influence 
because of his attainments as an orator and an 
author and because of his simple, austere life. 

It is interesting that much of the pre-1914 
revolutionary movement in India and many of the 
instances of terrorism were stimulated and directed 
from centers outside the country, notably in Lon- 
don, Paris, and San Francisco. A group of en- 
thusiastic young nationalists was established at 
“India House” in London in 1905 and carried on 
active propaganda in the newspaper, the Indian 
Sociologist. The intrigues of India House unfor- 
tunately culminated in the outrage of July 1, 1909, 
when one of its members slipped into a gala re- 
ception being held at the Imperial Institute and 
shot to death Dr. Lalkaka and Sir William Curzon 
Wyllie. The latter had been an official at ^ -^ndia 
Office and had . *n the . r 

Indian " 



TJicrc were other foreign centers of undercover 
movements, notably San Francisco and Paris. TJic 
former will be discussed in connection w/fii Wor/d 
War I in the following chapter when the famous 
Ghadr Conspiracy will be related. In Paris the 
schemes of n nationalistic group were under the 
direction of Madame Cama. n Parsi who edited 
the paper liandc i\fafaram, TIjis group assisted in 
.smuggling arms into India before the First World 
\N^ar. 

While the extremis! wing of the Indian national 
movement was becoming active, and in Bengal 
alone, between 190G and 1917, svas responsible 
for 16S outrages which look the Jives of 61 per- 
sons, the moderates led by Gokhalc denounced 
terrorism and believed in resort only to constitu- 
tional methods. Denouncing the extremist faction, 
Gokhalc declared its aim was “to stir up disorder 
and have recourse to cver}^ practicable form of 
violence because it regards any disorder or misery, 
or even anarchy itself, as preferable to the pres- 
ence of the foreigner in the land.”^^ 

TIic alarming growth of terrorism and the rising 
dissatisfaction of even the moderate majority in 
the National Congress convinced the British gov- 
ernment that some advance would have to be made 
to satisfy Indian national aspirations. The time 
was propitious, because at the end of 1905 in 
Britain the Conscn’alivc parly had fallen from 
power and had been succeeded by a Liberal Cab- 
inet much more inclined to be sympathetic to 
the cause of Indian reform. Visiting London at 
the end of 1905, representatives of the Congress 
reported that “narrow and aggressive imperialism** 
was declining and that the new Liberal government 
was definitely friendly. In particular Indian na- 
tionalists expected much from the Liberals because 
of their new Secretary of State for India, John 
Morley. Famous as a historian and the biographer 
of William Gladstone, editor of the Fortnightly 
Revie Wt a lifelong liberal and champion of free- 
dom, Lord Morley was looked to by India with 
hope and expectancy as a British oflScial who 
would be likely to concede a generous advance in 
the direction of self-government. 

Between the years 1907 and 1909, therefore, 
Morley and the Governor-General in India, Lord 
Minto, sought to satisfy the growing demands of 
Indian nationalism by liberalizing what bad been 
up to this time an almost completely bureaucratic 
system of government. In 1907 two Indian repre- 


sentatives were appointed to the advisory India 
Council in London. During this same year Lord 
^finto canvassed many sections of public opinion 
in India to determine views on constitutional re- 
form. The Muslim community made it plain that 
they feared the introduction of the representative 
principle, which could only mean their relegation 
to tile position of a permanent and impotent mi- 
nority. The Muslims pointed out that heretofore 
in one area, the United Provinces, with 14 per 
cent of the population, they had not secured a 
single representative in the Provincial Council. 

On November I, 1908, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the assumption of direct responsibility for the 
government of India by the British Crown, a mes- 
sage from the King-Emperor to the people of 
India announced the .extension of representative 
government. The details of the new scheme, com- 
monly known as the Morlcy-Minto Reforms, were 
made known shortly aftenvards and were enacted 
into law in 1909 by the British Parliament. 

The Indian Councils Act increased the mem- 
bership of the provincial legislative councils and 
also provided for a majority of non-official mem- 
bers in contrast to the official members, who 
represented and were nominated by the British 
government and who, in turn, were bound to sup- 
port its decisions and measures on all occasions. 
Election to these Provincial Councils was voted by 
certain bodies, such as district and municipal 
boards, landowners, chambers of commerce, uni- 
versities, and the Muslim community. Voters 
representing these agencies were very few, the . 
largest constituency numbering less than seven 
hundred. In the central legislature the member- 
ship was raised to sixty, twenty-seven of whom 
were elected — seven by landowners, five by Mus- 
lims, two by chambers of commerce, and the re- 
mainder by legislatures in the provinces. Another 
important feature of the Moriey-Minto Reforms 
was the appointment of an Indian member to the 
Executive Council of the governors in both Bom- 
bay and Madras and, most important, to the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy. For the first 
time an Indian had been admitted to the inner 
sanctum of the Central Government of India 
where fundamental decisions were made and poh- 
cies discussed. 

The Indian members of the new Councils were 
given much greater latitude in criticizing the 
policies of the government. On all matters o 
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public interest — save those affecting the Native 
Slates — discussion was allowed and resolutions 
could be made, 

A study of the Morlcy-Minto Reforms makes it 
apparent that they in no sense introduced responsi- 
ble government into India. In the last analysis^ even 
where an unofTicial majority existed, as in the Pro- 
vincial Councils, the British Governor was fully 
prepared to override any opposition. In essence, 
therefore, in the words of a famous British report 
on Indian affairs, “Tlicy [the reforms] were based 
on the fundamental principle that the executive 
government should retain the final decision on all 
questions, although some degree of popular con- 
trol over legislation was established in the prov- 
inces by providing small non-official majorities.’'^® 
Tlic desire of the British government to introduce 
an element of representative government while, at 
the same time, maintaining complete control over 
all policy made the reforms a contradiction with- 
in themselves. Tlicy attempted to blend the past 
autocracy of traditional Hindu monarchy and that 
of the Mogul emperors with the representative 
principle derived from Great Britain. Tlic result 
was a kind of “constitutional autocracy.” 

The most controversial feature of the reforms 
was that providing communal electorates for the 
Muslim community. By this feature the Muslims 
were guaranteed a certain number of scats in the 
new Councils, and these representatives could be 
elected only by voters on the Muslim Communal 
Roll. Furthermore, Muslim representation was 
weighted, that is, their numbers were in excess of 
those that would be computed if only the exact 
proportion of Muslims to the entire Indian com- 
munity was taken into consideration. Apparently 
Lord Moricy was against the idea of separate 
electorates for the Muslims, but reluctantly gave 
up his opposition after hearing the arguments of a 
deputation sent to England by the Muslim League. 
It is also asserted by the Muslims that the eminent 
Hindu nationalist, Gokhale, supported their claim. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the leader of Muslim 
separatism in the 1930’s and I940’s and founder 
of Pakistan, maintained in one of his speeches 
that in 1907 Gokhale had declared: 


Confronted by an overwhelming Hindu majority, 
Muslims arc naturally afraid that release from the 
British yoke might in their case mean enslavement to 
the Hindus. Were the Hindus similarly situated as 


arc the Muslims in regard to numbers . • • we would 
undoubtedly have fell the same fear and adopted the 
identical policy which the Muslims are adopting 
to-day,**® 

\Vlicn the Muslim-Hindu feud began to mount 
to serious proportions in the late 1920*s, most 
Hindu publicists took the view that the gulf be- 
tween the two communities was a result of British 
divide ct impera technique initiated by the foreign 
ruler in 1909 with the policy of Communal Elec- 
torates. British authorities indignantly deny this 
charge, maintaining that the policy of separate 
electorates for the Muslim community was only 
the expression in the field of government of the 
fundamental facts already existing in the socio- 
rcligious sphere. On this whole moot question, 
Mohammed Ali, a prominent Muslim leader, de- 
clared: “It is the old maxim of ‘divide and rule* 
but there is a division of labour here. We divide 
and you rule.”^® 

During the gestation and enactment of the 
Morlcy-Minto Reforms, important events had been 
taking place in the National Congress. In its an- 
nual meeting in 1906 at Calcutta, the left-wing 
group led by Tilak, forming what we might think 
of as the New Party, clashed headlong and bit- 
terly with the Moderates led by Gokhale. Some 
semblance of harmony was retained only through 
the mediating efforts of the venerable leader, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, India’s “Grand Old Man.” The 
showdown occurred the following year when the 
National Congress convened at Surat. The left- 
wing, element tried to secure the presidency for 
Lala Lajpat Rai, the Punjab nationalist leader 
recently deported by the government. When a 
motion of Tilak’s, designed to pave the way for 
this result, was declared out of order by the pre- 
siding officer, delegates swinging lathis (i.e., 
weighted clubs) stormed the platform and the 
meeting broke up in a riot. An eyewitness who 
was present has described the scene for us: 

Chairs flew through the air, like shells discharged 
at a venture. Long sticks clashed and shivered. Blood 
flowed from broken heads. It was a confused and 
difficult conflict — ten thousand men crowded to- 
gether among ten thousand chairs; no uniform, no dis- 
tinction, nothing to mark off Extremist from Moderate 
except the facial expression of temperament.^»i 

The following day the Moderates met and a new 
constitution for the Congress was drawn up. Ar-"' 
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Tide 1 of tills document called for a system of 
i^overnnicnt for India similar to that existing in 
the self-governing members of the British Empire, 
such as Canada, and declared tlint this object was 
to be achieved by constitutional means through 
the process of steady reform. As for the Extrem- 
ists, they remained outside the fold of Congress, 
a faction without much following until 1916. 

Following the announcement of the Moricy- 
Min to He forms. Congress, dominated in 1903 by 
the Moderates, expressed "its deep and general 
satisfaction at the Reform proposals.” Gokhalc 
and his followers, however, had hoped for more 
than had been received from Lord Morlcy, who 
had not lived up to his reputation as a progressive 
liberal. Nevertheless, Congress accepted the Re- 
forms while hoping for further advances in the 
not too distant future. 

Between 1910 and 1914 a more tranquil spirit 
seemed to persuade the Indian political atmosphere. 
For one thing, (he more militant extremists were 
either imprisoned or deported, and the govern- 
ment passed new acts controlling seditious meet- 
ings, the purchase of explosives, and the use of 
the press, all of which restricted the more militant 
variety of nationalism. In 1911 the British gov- 
ernment decided to "play the king and lake the 
trick." For the first time the King and Queen, 
George V and Mary, were crowned in a Grand 
Durbar at Delhi. This ceremony, with its pomp 
and circumstance, sought to strengthen the tics 
between the British Crown and the Indian people. 
Under a resplendent canopy surrounded by Native 
Princes and with a great concourse of India’s 
crack regiments, the King-Emperor in a royal mes- 
sage announced the imminence of a number of 
boons for his Indian subjects. As later announced 
by thc'Governor-Gencral, these included: (1) the 
annulment of the unpopular partition of Bengal, a 
gesture to Hindu sentiment; (2) transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to the ancient 
seat of Mogul power at Delhi, a concession to 
Muslim feeling; (3) the release of certain political 
prisoners; and (4) the setting aside of a substan- 
tial sum of money for the advancement of edu- 
cation. 

Despite these coronation boons and the Morley- 
Minto Reforms, political extremism continued to 
exist as an undercover movement. In December 
1912, Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy, was seriously 
wounded by a bomb while mahing a state entrance 


into Delhi. And scattered incidents of violence 
occurred in various parts of (he country. 

The National Congress, however, controlled by 
such Moderates as Gokhalc, Malaviya, Mehta, and 
S. Banerjea, was convinced that constitutional and 
evolutionary methods formed the only appropriate 
path leading to self-government for Indians to 
lake. In a famous speech delivered at Poona in 
July 1909, Gokhalc summed up the philosophy of 
the Indian Moderate’s creed, declaring: 

Our public life was based on frank and loyal ac- 
ceptance of British rule, due to a recognition of the 
fact that it alone could secure to the country the 
peace and order which were necessary for slowly 
evolving a nation out of the heterogeneous elements of 
which India was composed, . . . We have to realise 
that British rule, in spite of its inevitable drawbacks 
os a foreign rule, has been on the whole a great in- 
strument of progress for our people. Its continuance 
means the continuance of that peace and order which 
it alone can maintain. . . . Our rulers stand pledged 
to extend to us equality of treatment with themselves. 
This equality is to be sought in two fields: equality 
for individual Indians with individual Englishmen and 
equality in regard to the form of government which 
Englishmen enjoy in other parts of the Empire.®^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru in his autobiography. Toward 
Freedom, has no word of praise for Gokhale and 
the dominance of the Moderates in the national 
movement. In 1912 Nehru attended the National 
Congress meeting in which Gokhale was the out- 
standing leader, and he described it as vety much 
"an English -knowing upper-class affair where 
morning coats and well-pressed trousers were 
greatly in evidence." As to politics, Nehru found 
them very boring and wrote, “Toward the end of 
1912 India was, politically, very dull. Tilak was in 
jail, the Extremists had been sat upon and were 
lying low without any effective leadership.’’^^ 

With the year 1914, the JOrst great phase in die 
history of modern Indian nationalism was cowing 
to an end. The new sense of the unity of India 
and the desire for representative institutions had 
come, as we have seen, mainly from the impact 
of the west through the medium of British rule. 
During the period from 1880 to 1914 both the 
Hindu and Muslim communities had experienced 
a revival comparable to the Risorgimenio in nine- 
teenth-century Italy. While this new nationalism 
expressed itself in certain quarters by acts of 
violence, in the main it was a constitutional move- 
ment guided by Moderates who were essentially 
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nineteenth-century liberals who admired British 
institutions and had faith in British intentions. 

In the quarter of a century since its establish- 
ment in 1885, the National Congress bad grown 
until its membership covered all parts of British 
India, It was, however, almost exclusively a mid- 
dle-class movement dominated by lawyers, jour- 
nalists, and merchants, who were concerned only 
with political freedom and had little appreciation 
of the economic misery of the masses. These polit- 
ically ambitious members of the Indian bourgeoisie 


conducted their proceedings in English and sprin- 
kled their speeches with references to Magna 
Carta, Milton, Gibbon, Spencer, and Darwin. 
Congress before 1914 was definitely a minority 
urban movement. The great masses of people were 
little affected by its gospel except when some 
specific and tangible grievance — as the partition 
of Bengal — could be exploited and dramatized. 
Congress did not become a mass movement until 
after World War I and the appearance of Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi. 



Not long after Dig Den, the Empirc*s 
symbolic timepiece in London, had 
struck midnight on August 4, 1914, 
and given notice that a state 
of war existed between Great Dritain 
and Germany, many eyes were turned 
in the direction of India. Now 
that Dritain and her Empire were 
engaged in a desperate struggle, what 
would be the course of events in 
this great dependency? Would India, 
especially its htore militant and 
revolutionary nationalists, see in 
1914 a golden opportunity to throw 
off the yoke of the Dritish raj? 

SUCH A course had been predicted by 
many writers, mainly German, such as 
Count von Re vent low and the Prussian 
general and military author, Friedrich 
von Dernhardi. The newspaper Berliner 
Tagcblalt in March 1914 discussed 
in detail the various secret subversive 
organizations in India and explained 
how they were being directed by 
radical leaders outside the country, 
particularly in California. 

THIS CHAPTER wUl describe various 
Germandnspired plots against Dritish 
rule in India, showing how they were 
foiled and how the great bulk of Indians 
supported the Allied cause. We will 
see that Indian troops fought in 
many theaters all over the world, in 
Europe, the Near East, Africa, and in 
Asia. Even more important than the 
military repercussions was the impact 
of the war upon Indian nationalism. 
Aspirations for self-government were 
accelerated, but, unfortunately, Britain 
did not appreciate the strength of the 
new nationalism. Out of this failure 
plus the frustrations and tensions 
of the postwar period, when the 
Indian masses felt the shock of high 
prices, scarcity of goods, and the 
ravages of a deadly epidemic, there 
emerged the figure of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, the leader who to 
take his people into their promised 
land and who was to dominate the course 
of Indian politics for three decades. 
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WHBN Tm British Empire went to war against the 
Central Powers led by Germany, in August 1914, 
Britain feared and her foes hoped that a period of 
unprecedented turmoil and disorder would follow 
in India. To the w'orld’s astomshment, the Indian 
people — ^including moderate and extremist nation- 
alists — in both British India and the states of 
the Indian princes immediately pledged their full 
support in the struggle against Germany. There 
were some revolutionary conspiracies and intrigues 
with German agents; but, considering the extent 
of the unrest of prewar days, these outbursts were 
few and were easily controlled. India remained 
loyal because the Moderates, still in control of the 
Congress, believed that self-government would 
soon be granted by Britain. Furthermore, there is 
little question that the invasion of Belgium by 
German armies shocked liberal opinion in India 
and led it to believe that Britain was defending the 
cause of justice. As for the Native Princes, their 
support of Britain came primarily from self- 
interest. These native potentates regarded Britain 
as the guardian of their thrones and as an ally to be 
assisted against its enemies, even in distant Europe. 

Many of the Native Princes immediately volun- 
teered for active duty. One, the Regent of Jodhpur, 
was seventy years of age, yet he insisted upon 
going with his young ward, the sixteen-year-old 
Maharaja, to the battle front in France. The twen- 
ty-seven larger Native States, which maintained 
forces known as the Imperial Service Troops, 
placed them at the disposal of the Indian govern- 
ment; and from twelve other states the Viceroy 
accepted contingents of infantry and cavalry. On 
September 9, 1914, the Secretary of State for 
India, speaking in the House of Commons, paid 
tribute to the loyalty and support of the Crown's 
Indian subjects. At this time mention was made 
of the gift of a hospital ship by a number of 
Princes; of the Maharaja of Mysore’s gift of 
$1,600,000 to help defray the expenses of the 
Indian expeditionary force; of the large donations 
of hones and camels from many Princes; and of 
the little mountain state of Nepal placing all its 
troops at the government’s disposal. Somewhat 
later came the gift of £400,000 from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad together with an offer to pay the entire 
expense of two of his regiments while they were 
fighting overseas. 

In British India the Legislative Council, meeting 
in Simla on September 8, 1914, passed a resolu- 


tion which expressed the members’ “feelings of 
unswerving loyalty and enthusiastic devotion to 
the King-Emperor and an assurance of their un- 
fimehing support to the British Government. They 
desire at the same time to express the opinion that 
the people of India, in addition to the military^ 
assistance now being afforded by India to the Em- 
pire, would wish to share in the heavy financial 
burden now imposed on the United Kingdom.”^ 
Letters and telegrams pledging loyalty streamed 
into the offices of the provincial governments and 
were also received by the Viceroy. 

Not to be outdone by the patriotic manifesta- 
tions of the Indian Legislative Coimcil and by the 
Princes of the Nativ^e States, the Indian press was 
almost unanimous in its declarations of support. 
The Bengalee declared: 

We may have our differences with the Government 
— and what people have not? — but in the presence of 
a common enemy, be it Germany or any other power, 
we sink our differences, we forget our little quarrels 
and close our ranks, and offer all that we possess in 
defense of the Great Empire, to which vve are all so 
proud to belong, and with which the future prosperity 
and advancement of our people are bound up.- 

India vvas remote from the main theaters of the 
confiict, and her masses had little idea of what vvas 
taking place. The wildest rumors were spread. 
At night planets were mistaken for German air- 
ships; German battleships were reported off the 
coast; and the raids of the cruiser Emden in the 
Bay of Bengal, and especially its bombardment of 
Madras, created widespread alarm. There were 
also considerable disturbance of trade and fluctua- 
tion in prices in the first months of the war. 
Money became scarce and heavy withdrawals from 
the banks took place. After a fc\v months, how- 
ever, confidence returned, trade improved, and 
there was considerable expansion in industry. 

From the standpoint of trained men, India in 
1914 vvas far better prepared than any other part 
of the Empire. The Indian army vvas designed to 
take care of two responsibilities: defense of the 
frontier and the maintenance of internal order. 
In 1913, a committee appointed to study the status 
of the army officially reported that 

. . . while India should provide for her own defense 
against local aggression and. if necessary’, for an at- 
tack on the Indian Empire by a great power until 
reinforcements can come from home, she is not called 
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Upon to maintain troops for the specific purpose of 
placing them at the disposal of the Home Government 
for wars outside the Indian sphere.3 

Notwithstanding this agreed policy, the situa- 
tion in France in the early months of the war was 
so serious and the demand for reinforcements so 
Urgent that the British government felt it had no 
alternative but to utilize the Indian army for serv- 
ice overseas. Therefore, in the early days of Sep- 
tember 1914, within a few weeks after the outbreak 
of war, an expeditionary force was organized and 
sent from Bombay and Karachi. The country was 
practically denuded of troops. For a few 'weeks, 
before British territorial troops arrived to take the 
place of the departed regulars, there were only 
15,000 British troops in all India. It was what one 
writer has called India’s ’’rare chivalry” in not 
taking advantage of the Empire’s danger that per- 
mitted the withdrawal of so many British regi- 
ments.^ 

The Indian expeditionary force sent to France 
under the command of General Sir James Will- 
cocks consisted of 44,000 men from all parts of 
India in two divisions. These Indian divisions 
were hurriedly sent to Flanders, where they dis- 
tinguished themselves in the first battle of Ypres. 
According to General Willcocks they “arrived in 
the very nick of time and took their place in the 
sadly reduced battle line.”® During the difficult 
winter of 1914-1915 the Indian expeditionary force 
helped hold the Allied line in Flanders. The cold 
was intense and many of the troops,' accustomed 
only to subtropical weather, suffered severely. 
The losses of the Indian Corps in France in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners were 34,250. Recognition 
for their services was generously given by Britain. 

Apart from the invaluable aid of the Indian 
expeditionary force in France, in November 1914 
a contingent from India was sent to German East 
Africa. During October and November two di- 
visions of Indian infantry and one brigade of 
cavalry were sent to Egypt; and in November 
1914 Indian troops assisted Japanese forces in 
capturing the great German fortress of Kiaochow 
on the Shantung peninsula, in China. It is esti- 
mated that, in the first few months of the First 
World War, 80,000 British and 210,000 Indian 
troops were sent overseas from India. Well might 
a German writer in Der Tag early in the war rue- 
fully admit: “We have been mistaken in so many 



of our calculations! We expected that the whole 
of India would revolt at the first sound of the guns 
in Europe; biit, behold, thousands and tens of 
thousands of Indians are fighting with the British 
against us.”® 

Within a few months after the outbreak of war, 
in order to relieve the serious shortage of muni- 
tions, India from her own supplies furnished to 
England seventy million rounds of ammunition, 
sixty thousand modern rifles, and five hundred 
pieces of artillery. During the course of the First 
World War Indian troops fought in France, Bel- 
gium, Gallipoli, Salonika, Palestine, Egypt, the 
Cameroons, German East Africa, Persia, Kurdi- 
stan, North China, Mesopotamia, and the North- 
West Frontier in India. 

Participation on so many fronts was made pos- 
sible only by the strenuous mobilization of man- 
power in India. During the more than four years 
of the First World War, over 800,000 soldiers and 
more than 400,000 noncombatants were recruited. 
The greatest war effort was made by the province 
of the Punjab, the home of the Sikhs, which pro- 
vided half of all the soldiers recruited in India. 
The war memorial arch at Delhi and monuments 
at Gallipoli, in Palestine, Persia, East Africa, and 
in France are reminders that more than 26,000 
Indians were killed and 70,000 wounded in World 
War I. Commenting on this fact an English his- 
torian muses: . . it must be the first time in the 
world’s history that so many thousands from a 
’subject race willingly offered themselves, in a war 
dreadful beyond all precedent and to support a 
quarrel which was none of their bringing about 
and cannot have seemed any of their business.”^ 
The invaluable service of the Indian people to 
Great Britain and the Allied cause did not end 
with the recruiting of thousands of men. Almost 
as significant was the achievement of supplying 
the Allied war "effort with badly needed strategic 
materials and foodstuffs. In 1917 the Indian Mu- 
nitions Board was established to develop local in- 
dustries and to centralize their direction so that 
India could become, in large measure, the arsenal 
for the Allies in the Near East. This Board bad 
under its direction munition works; the tanning 
of hides; the supply of railway track; the produc- 
tion of textiles, clothing, boots, tents, and jute 
goods; and the shipping of timber. Under its 
direction India contributed vast supplies of war 
material. The wolfram mines were developed until 
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they produced one-third of the world’s supply, and 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works, established a few 
years before the outbreak of war, supplied the steel 
rails so essential for the transport of troops and 
equipment in Mesopotamia. np\Th Palestine, and 
Hast Africa. India’s cotton and jute mills turned 
out enormous quantities of material, and immense 
supplies of petroleum, mica, nibbcr. and tea — to 
mention only a few commodities — were shipped 
abroad. It is estimated that the total value of ma- 
teri.ils exported overseas to troops dependent on 
India for supplies reached the sum of £34,408,000. 
Finally, India supplied the Ilritish wheat pool with 
some five million tons of this cereal. 

The crc.alion of large armies and the production 
of huge quantities of war materials obviously 
necessitate the expenditure of large sums of 
money, India, therefore, made hc.avy financial 
sacrifices during the war years. Tlic government 
w.as compelled to raise a great deal of money 
in spite of the fact that India is a relatively poor 
country’ and cannot stand a Iiigh rate of taxation. 
Normally, when Indian troops scrvxd abroad, it 
was understood that the British imperial exchequer 
would defray their expenses; but during the First 
World War, at the suggestion of the Indian gov- 
ernment. India undertook to pay the cost of main- 
taining her troops regardless of the place of scr\'icc. 
Tills obligation cost between twenty and thirty mil- 
lion pounds sterling a year at a lime when the 
total revenue of the central government was only 
£100,000.000. In September 1918 it was voted 
in the Indian Legislative Council that India would 
defray the cost of an additional 100,000 troops. 
India’s greatest single financial contribution was a 
free gift of £100,000,000, a sum that added 30 
per cent to its national debt. As a result of these 
cxtraordinar>’ financial efforts, India experienced 
grave difiicultics with its currency system, which in 
1917-1918 nearly collapsed. Even when India sold 
goods to Great Britain, it had to act as the latter’s 
banker. Although paj’ment was made in London, 
owing to the difficulty of transferring funds to 
Delhi, payment had first to be made in India. This 
placed a staggering burden upon the monetary 
reserves of the country. 

Wartime Phis and Conspiracies 

It must not be thought, of course, that India was 
perfectly tranquil under British rule during the 


period 1914-1918. Naturally, attempts were made 
by German agents to enlist the help of Indian 
nationalists in the war against Britain. On the 
whole, however, the plots were remarkably few. 
The most serious was the so-callcd Ghadr conspir- 
acy, which had two centers, one in the Punjab and 
the other in the western United Slates and Canada. 
Tlic founder was Mar Dayal, a former native of 
Delhi who had been granted a government scholar- 
ship to Oxford and had made a brilliant record 
at this university. On his return from England 
Dayal came in contact w’ilh such nationalists as 
Lnjpnl Rni, prominent in the Arya Samaj, and 
henceforth became an ardent advocate of Indian 
independence. 

Tlic year 1914 found Har Dayal in Berkeley, 
California, where he carried on an active anti- 
British campaign among the students attending 
the state university. Contact svas also made with 
many Indians, chiefly Sikhs, who had settled in 
British Columbia and in western st.atcs of the 
United States. Several anti-British newspapers 
were set up and distributed up and down the 
coast, the most important being the Ghadr (A/«- 
tiny), established in San Francisco by Har Dayal 
in November 1913. In a mock advertisement this 
newspaper in its first issue announced: “Wanted: 
Brave soldiers to stir up Ghadr in India; Pay — 
death; prize — martyrdom; pension — liberty; field 
of battle — India.’’^ 

Har Dayal for a time served as a lecturer on 
Indian philosophy at Stanford University, but was 
discharged from this post because of his propa- 
gandist activities. Under his direction the Ghadr 
group in the San Francisco Bay region was very 
active. Pamphlets were distributed and many 
meetings held. In December 1912 a jubilation 
meeting was called to celebrate the attack on the 
life of the Viceroy, Lord Hardingc; and in Decem- 
ber 1913, in a meeting at Sacramento, Har Dayal 
told his audience “it was time to get ready to go 
to India for the coming revolution."® 

It became more and more evident that the 
United States was being utilized as a base for stir- 
ring up revolution in India, and in March 1914 
the United States government arrested Har Dayal 
as an undesirable alien. Released on bail, which 
he forfeited, he made his way to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, leaving a trusted lieutenant in the United 
States to continue the Ghadr. It is probable that all 
this time Har Dayal was in contact with German 
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port the Canadian authorilicx refused to admit 
them. Kcturninc: to the Far Fa?!, the Koma^ata 
Mont wa? not permitted to I.and its passengers at 
either Shanghai or IlorigLonp. hut li.id to proceed 
to Calcutta. Hcrc» on September 27, 1914, the 
Indians were disembarked and, ns most of them 
came from the Punjab, trains were wailing to 
return them, under police supen'ision. to their 
homes. Apparently the majority of these Indians 
had been indoctrinated with Ghadr ideology. Only 
a few consented to enter the trains, and over three 
hundred started to march in the direction of Cal* 
cutin, where tlicy were met by a force of soldiers. 
Shots sverc fired on both sides, and the Indian 
rioters fled and scattered over the countr)'sidc. In 
a few days, however, most of them bad been 
rounded up. 

Meanwhile, ship after ship began to return 
Indians at such ports as Madras, Calcutta, and 
Colombo. Machinery for supers^ising their entry 
was at this time entirely inadequate, and many 
hundreds of ardent revolutionists, members of the 
Ghadr movement, slipped into the interior. It is 
estimated that as many as eight thousand Indians 
returned to India as a result of Ghadr propaganda. 


An a great majority were Sikhs, they made their 
w.ay to the Punjab, where they launched a wide- 
spread revolutionary movement that called for a 
revolt (luring I’chruar)' 1915. Fortunately for the 
Ilritiili, the plot wan uncovered, the revolutionary 
headquartern in Lahore were raided, and by the 
Mimmcr of 1915 the conspiracy was completely 
(juanhed. 

flack in the United Sl.atcs the successors of Har 
D.iyal ucrc busily engaged in various conspiracies 
that read now like a cloak and dagger mystery 
with such elements as codes, an underground 
movement, the smuggling of arms, and the secret 
rendezvous, fly using large sums of money pro^ 
vided hy German agents an underground move- 
ment was built hy which converts to revolution 
were sent to Shanghai, thence to Swntow, and 
finally to Siam, from which country the Indians 
were smuggled into India. Tihe most ambitious 
plot concocted hy the Ghadr group in the United 
Stales w.as a plan to land enough arms and ammu- 
nition on the Indian coast to equip a rcvolutionar}' 
army of ten thousand men. Active in this con- 
spiracy svns Captain Franz von Papen, the Ger- 
man military nllnch^ in Washington. Sixteen car- 
loads of arms were obtained and paid for by Ger- 
man agents and sent to San Diego, California. 
From this port two vessels sverc to be used to 
carry' the arms through the British blockade to 
India. 

TJiis plot did not succeed, and during the months 
of March and April. 1917, numerous arrests of 
Indian agents were carried out in the United States. 
The trial of the main Indian leaders and their 
accomplices in a federal court in San Francisco 
aroused much interest in the American press. M 
if to supply the newspapers with a smashing cli- 
max, on the last day of the trial one of the Indian 
defendants, apparently suspicious of his leader. 
Ram Chandra, shot him dead in the court room 
with a pistol he had managed to conceal on his 
person. While spectators dashed for cover, a 
United States marshal shot and killed the murderer. 

From time to time, as the war progressed, other 
plots were unearthed in India and sporadic out- 
rages continued, but these were minor compared 
to the Ghadr conspiracy. One serious outbreak 
did take place at Singapore in February 1915. 
when an Indian regiment, the Fifth Bengali Light 
Infantry, revolted and terrorized the city. Marines 
from anchored war craft in the harbor quelled the 
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Uprising, but not before some fifty persons hnd 
been killed. 

Apart from the Ghadr conspiracy the most 
serious menace to British authority during the war 
emanated from the area of the NorthAVest Fron- 
tier, inhabited by fanatical Muslim hill tribes. A 
Pan-Islamic movement on the part of certain Mo- 
hammedan groups in India, designed to bring about 
closer cooperation with Turkey and Uie weaken- 
ing of British rule, was already under way before 
1914, The entrance of Turkey on the side of Ger- 
many accelerated this movement, for it seemed that 
Britain had now become the enemy of the Sultan, 
who was the Caliph and as such the head of Islam 
and the Protector of all Mohammedan Holy 
Places. In Fcbruar>' 1915 a number of young 
Muslims left college at Lahore and crossed the 
border into the chaotic territorj^ of the North- 
West Frontier. Here they Joined with fanatical 
tribesmen who were intent on launching a jihad 
(a holy war) against the British in India. Tlie 
persistent hostility of these frontier tribesmen 
made it necessary for the British to send several 
expeditions against them. That more serious re- 
volts did not take place along the border was due 
largely to the role played by the Amir Habib- 
ullah of Afghanistan, who “despite all difficulties 
and dangers, kept his turbulent people to strict 
neutrality and threw the whole of his great in- 
fluence into the task of tranquillising the borden’’^^ 
An interesting episode along the North-West 
Frontier was the mission of Mahendra Pratap. 
This Indian at the outset of the war made his way 
to Switzerland and then to Berlin. An interview 
was obtained with the Kaiser, and as a result a 
Turco-Gcrman Mission, with Pratap as one of the 
leaders, was sent to Afghanistan, but it was un- 
able to dissuade the Amir from his position of 
benevolent neutrality toward Great Britain.^^ 

Nationalist Politics Revive 

For almost two years following the outbreak 
of war there was little hint of political unrest. 
In the imperial Legislative Council, the appeal of 
the Viceroy to cease controversy of any sort was 
heeded and no attempt was made to harass the 
government. In the late months of 1914, the rad- 
ical nationalist Tilak, who had been expelled from 
the ranks of Congress in 1907, was released from 
prison and then tried to re-enter the Congress in 


order to obstruct the government in any manner 
possible within the law, so that Great Britain 
would be forced to grant sw({roj (home rule). 
But Tilak’s trumpet call fell mainly upon deaf 
cars, for the moderates were still in control of the 
Indian nationalist movement. 

Throughout the year 1915 politics in India con- 
tinued serene. The only disquieting event was the 
untimely death of G. K. Gokhale, who in the 
decade before the war had been both the heart and 
the spirit of the Indian National Congress. So long 
as he lived it followed the path of conciliation and 
moderation. The Congress held its annual meet- 
ing in Bombay in December 1915, and was pre- 
sided over by the Moderate and colleague of 
Gokhale, Mr. S. P. Sinha, who delivered a mo- 
mentous presidential address. He argued in this 
message that Britain should announce a definite 
goal or objective for India in order to satisfy 
the rising generation of young Indians and thus 
check anarchistic tendencies kindled by frustration. 
It was also stressed by Sinha that this goal, which 
should be democracy pure and simple, could only 
be achieved by gradual advances, for India was not 
as yet prepared for full self-government. He paid 
tribute to the spirit and work of the British govern- 
ment in India, but he insisted firmly that good gov- 
ernment was no substitute for self-government. 

In his closing remarks, Sinha tried to arouse 
interest in the idea that social and economic re- 
construction and reform were at least as impor- 
tant ns political agitation for constitutional ad- 
vances: 

I believe in the doctrine of self-help as much as, 
probably more than, any of you here. I ask, there- 
fore, that, not content with these oratorical feasts for 
three days in the year, we should have a continuous 
programme of work — work not political in the sense 
of public meetings, but work in the sense of trying to 
uplift the low and weak . . . remedying the evils that 
there arc in our daily lives — ignorance, poverty, and 
discasc.^- 

Sinha also declared that the fullest Indian 
patriotism could be reconciled with the idea of re- 
maining part of the British Empire. Although 
there was little evidence at this Congress meeting 
of 1915 to indicate the 'almost , complete transfor- 
mation that was to take place in the Indian nation- 
alist movement during the next two years, it was 
prophetic that changes were made in the rules 
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the Congress that would permit the return of 
ousted extremists like Tilak* Looking back, it can 
be seen that Sinha’s address constituted the swan 
song of the old Liberal and Moderate leaders. A 
new generation was about to take over. 

During the course of the year 1916 it became 
apparent that the war was quickening and sharpen- 
ing Indian nationalism, A new group of young 
Nationalists was just coming of age. They were 
excited at the news of the Irish Revolt of 1916 
and read with intense interest accounts of the elo- 
quent speech made by its leader, Sir Roger Case- 
ment, at his trial. Speaking of the Nationalist re- 
vival, Nehru writes in his autobiography, “The 
atmosphere became electric, and most of us young 
men felt exhilarated and expected big things in the 
near future. 

These young nationalists noted that for two 
years Britain and her Allies had been continually 
reiterating the idea that they were fighting for the 
principle of the self-determination of nations. 
Later this aim was given even more advertisement 
by President Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 
Wide publicity was also given in India in the early 
months of the war to speeches made by British 
officials in which they promised generous measures 
of constitutional reform for India. In particular, 
Prime Minister Asquith had declared: “Henceforth 
Indian questions would have to be approached 
from a different angle of vision. 

Apart from the effect of the Allies’ war aims and 
the promises of British statesmen, another factor 
explaining the rapid advance of Indian nationalism 
in 1916 was the failure of Great Britain to utilize 
adequately the loyalty and support for the war 
manifested by all classes in 1914 and 1915. After 
being assured that there was little danger of serious 
revolt, the Indian government went its own way. 
Consequently, somewhat rebuffed and with little 
to do, the educated classes turned back to politics. 

By the middle of 1916 there was a definite 
undercurrent of unrest. Nothing had been done 
about the pledges of reform. The British govern- 
ment was too preoccupied with the problems of 
the war, and maintained an ' enigmatic silence ‘ 
on the question of Indian constitutional reform. 
Furthermore, war weariness began to manifest 
itself in India as in other parts of the world. The 
war was too long. Many Indians could not under- 
stand why the powerful British armies could not 
secure speedy victory. Casualty lists, return of the 


wounded, and rumors of bad management at the 
battle fronts all helped to spread the spirit of dis- 
illusionment. In the spring of 1916 came the sur- 
prising news of a British disaster when Turkish 
forces compelled the surrender of General Town- 
shend’s army at Kut-El-Amara. 

In this atmosphere of disillusionment and mount- 
ing political consciousness, Mrs. Annie Besant 
and Lokaraanya Tilak stepped forward to lead a 
vigorous campaign for Home Rule for India. 
Somewhat repulsed by the extremes of Bengali 
nationalism in the anti-partition controversy of 
Lord Curzon’s day, Mrs. Besant had stood aside 
until 1913, when she actively entered politics. In 
1914 she started two newspapers to publicize her 
ideas and was recognized as one of the leaders of 
the National Congress. Early in the war Mrs. 
Besant began her campaign for Home Rule, and at 
the same time Tilak began a similar movement. 
In the Congress meeting of December 1915, Mrs. 
Besant tried unsuccessfully to enlist its support for 
her movement. Thereupon she carried out a whirl- 
wind campaign, formally establishing her Home 
Rule League in September 1916 and setting up 
some fifty branches of the organization in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. September 14 was 
celebrated by these branches as Home Rule Day. 

In October 1916 an important memorandum 
was presented to the government by nineteen 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil. This document was the work of balanced and 
moderate nationalist leaders, who declared that 
India’s loyalty entitled her to a position of com- 
radeship, not subordination. In essence the docu- 
ment asked for responsible government for India, 
and it made this plea: 

What is wanted is not merely good government or 
efficient administration, but a government acceptable 
to the people, because responsible to them. This is 
what India understands would constitute a new angle 
of vision. If after the War the position of India re- 
mains practically what it was before, the beneficent 
effects of participation in common danger overcome 
by common effort will leave nothing behind, save the 
painful memory of unrealized expectation.*® 

Momentous developments in the Indian national 
movement took place in the closing months of 
1916. Hindu-Muslim enmity had been an unfor- 
tunate but nevertheless basic feature of Indian 
history for many years, and the Muslim League 
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since its establishment in 1906 had consistently 
maintained an attitude of both aloofness and sus- 
picion toward the National Congress. In Novem- 
ber 1916, however, representatives of the Congress 
and the League met in Calcutta. DilTcrcnccs were 
patched up and both agreed to support Mrs. 
Bcsanl’s Home Rule League. This rapprochc- 
me til between Hindu and Muslim was hailed as 
signifying the end of controversy between these 
two great religious groups and the birth of an un- 
divided nation. 

Tliis amicable Congress-League agreement is 
explained largely by a few significant develop- 
ments. First, the younger intellectuals in both the 
Muslim community and Congress were becoming 
much more nationalistic than their older leaders. 
In 1913 the Muslim League for the first time came 
out definitely for the goal of Indian self-govern- 
ment while maintaining its continued loyalty to 
the British Crown. Tliis statement caused much 
controversy in the ranks of the League and led 
the Aga Khan, who tended to be conscr%’alivc and 
vcr>' pro-British, to resign his presidency of the 
League. Second, n considerable section of the Mus- 
lim community became anti-British because of 
Great Britain’s policy toward Turkey. Active war 
was waged by Britain against this Mohammedan 
power, and further, as in the ease of the revolt of 
Sharif Hussein of Mecca, leader of the Arabs, 
the British subsidized the enemies of the Sultan 
and seemed bent on the destruction of his spiritual 
authority in the Mohammedan world. The un- 
happy position of many Muslims was underlined 
by a resolution passed at the League’s session 
in 1915, at which time it was stated: “It is a 
sore point with us that the Government of our 
Caliph should be at war with the Government of 
our King-Emperor.”!^ The predominantly Hindu 
Congress had always maintained that this body was 
truly national and secular. As the majority group 
in India, the Hindus had nothing to fear and 
everything to gain by accepting the support of 
the Muslim minority. ' 

The Congress and the League both held their 
annual meetings in Lucknow the last week of De- 
cember 1916. Leaders of both organizations came 
out for Home Rule and joined in supporting the 
recommendations of the “Memorandum of the 
Nineteen,” which they made the basis for the so- 
called Congress-League Plan. This scheme de- 
manded that India be granted immediately the 


status of a self-governing entity within the British 
Empire. While under the Congress-League Plan 
the British government would have control of 
military matters and foreign affairs, Indian mem- 
bers of the government would have fairly com- 
plete control over legislation as far as the central 
govcmmcnl was concerned and full control over 
all matters in the provincial governments. As 
part of this scheme, Muslims and Hindus joined 
in the Lucknow Pact, in which it was agreed that 
the members of the former community were to 
elect their representatives by means of special 
Muslim electorates — as had been granted in the 
Morlcy-Minlo Reforms — and were to be guaran- 
teed a specific number of representatives in both 
the provincial and central legislatures. 

The Congress-League Plan is a landmark in 
Indian history', and equally important were the de- 
velopments within the ranks of the National Con- 
gress. Since 1907 the so-called Extremists had 
been debarred from membership, but a change in 
the rules made in 1915 allowed the prodigal radi- 
cals to re-enter the fold. Tliis they did, and when 
Tilak mounted the platform he was given a tu- 
multuous ovation. Not only were the Extremists 
permitted to rejoin the Congress, but it was evi- 
dent that they had actually won over most of its 
members to their militant views. 

An enthusiastic campaign soliciting support for 
the Congress-League scheme was carried out dur- 
ing the first six months of 1917. Mrs. Besant 
was in the van of this movement, and her articles 
in the newspaper New India spread the gospel 
of Home Rule. In June the Indian government 
ordered the internment of Mrs. Besant, prohibiting 
her from speaking in public or writing for publica- 
tion. This action resulted in an angry volume of 
protests from all over India. It became increas- 
ingly clear that some positive action should be 
taken in order to appease Indian national senti- 
ments. Yet no move was made by the British 
government in London, “until the Government of 
India implored it to put war-maps aside for a 
moment and make some definite pronouncement 
that should stem the rising tide of political unrest 
in India.”!’'^ 

Britain Turns to Reform 

The British government, which , Lw surface 
seemed oblivious to the ‘ ^ 
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tent in India, had not been wholly idle. Shortly 
after Lord Chelmsford had become the new Vice- 
roy in April 1916, this official presented two basic 
questions at the first meeting of his Executive 
Council. These were: “What is the goal of British 
rule in India and what arc the steps on the road 
to that goaI?"^s In 1917 Chelmsford in a dis- 
patch to London recommended a greater measure 
of Indian self-government. It was made clear that 
the government of India was not committed to 
any definite scheme. All that was suggested was 
that the Indian people should be progressively 
granted a larger measure of control, the ultimate 
result of which would be a form of self-govern- 
ment consistent with the traditions and unique 
circumstances existing in India. 

These proposals were given careful study by 
the British government. It was realized that ques- 
tions relating to methods of procedure, were sec- 
ondary to the matter of fundamental policy. The 
paramount and pressing problem, therefore, was 
the question of what should be Britain’s concep- 
tion of India’s constitutional future. And just at 
this juncture an event took place which helped to 
crystallize the problem of Indian constitutional 
reform. This was the report on the Mesopotamian 
fiasco of 1916, already referred to in this chapter. 

In the first year of the war, a British expedition- 
ary force had been sent to the Persian Gulf to 
defend a strategic oil pipe line. Following this 
action a force of 4500 British and 12,000 Indian 
troops, under the command of General Town- 
shend, pushed its way to Kut-El-Amara, 300 miles 
from the Gulf. Kut was captured, and thus far 
the expedition had been a brilliant success. This 
good fortune, however, turned to tragic disaster. 
Moving toward the next objective, Baghdad, 150 
miles away, the British army suffered a complete 
defeat at the hands of the Turks at Ctesiphon. 
Retreat was made to Kut-El-Amara, where Town- 
shend was completely surrounded by the Turks on 
December 7, 1915. ' 

Hie beleaguered army had been promised relief, 
but week followed week -with no sign of aid from 
the south. The rainy season made rescue doubly 
difficult, and the evacuation of Gallipoli by the 
British army released large Turkish reinforcements 
for action in Mesopotamia. Within Kut-El-Amara 
food and medical supplies ran low, the heat was 
terrible, and the hospital was filled to overflowing. 
Townshend finally gave up hope of relief, and after 


a defense of 147 days he capitulated to the Turkish 
army. 

This Mesopotamian disaster to British arms has 
been emphasized because of its effect upon the 
grooving demand for Indian constitutional reform. 
The surrender was a grievous blow to British pres- 
tige. Ugly rumors and biting criticism spread 
concerning the management of the campaign, and 
public opinion in Britain demanded that the matter 
be investigated. A special Commission, therefore, 
was appointed in August 1916 to investigate the 
Mesopotamian campaign. 

Its report accused the government of India, 
which had directed the venture, of fatal inaction 
and lack of vision. The bureaucratic system in 
India was castigated in such phrases ^as “intense 
isolation and centralization,” and “cumbrous and 
inept.”^^ One of the Commissioners in a minority 
report declared: “My last recommendation is that 
we should no longer deny to Indians the full privi- 
leges of citizenship, but should aflow them a large 
share in the government of their own country and 
in the control of that Bureaucracy which in this 
War, uncontrolled by public opinion, has failed to 
rise to British standards.”^® The Mesopotamian 
Report, submitted in June 1917, was vigorously 
debated in Parliament. In spite of the plea of 
Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for 
. India, that only injury could come from mixing 
up a debate over alleged military mismanagement 
with the question of the political future of India, 
the discussion resolved itself into an attack upon 
the bureaucratic and outmoded structure of Indian 
administration. 

Mr. Samuel Montagu, a former Undersecretaiy 
of State for India, was foremost in criticism. 
Speaking in the House of Commons, July 11» 
1917, he characterized the existing Indian system 
of government as “too wooden, too iron, too in- 
elastic, too antideluvian to be of any use for mod- 
em purposes.” He further demanded that the 
whole system. of Indian government be explored 
in the light of the Mesopotamian Report.^^ 

One result of these debates was that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain resigned, but more important was the 
fact that while Indian nationalists were demand- 
ing governmental reform, coincidentally a similar 
demand was being made in the British Parliament., 
Meanwhile, Mr. Montagu had become the new 
Secretary of State for India and immediately set 
to’ work formulating a pronouncement cleaxly 
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stating the direction and goal of Indian constitu- 
tional evolution. As \vc have already noted, the 
British government and the Viceroy had been pav- 
ing the way for such action as far back as the 
spring of 1916. A draft was prepared by Montagu, 
submitted to the British cabinet, and reshaped, 
mainly at the hands of the former Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon. It was a fateful and dramatic moment in 
British imperial history when Samuel Montagu 
on August 20, 1917, announced in the House of 
Commons Britain’s long-term objective in India. 
The announcement in part declared: 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
which the Government of India arc in complete ac- 
cord, is that of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration and the grad- 
ual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible gov- 
ernment as an integral part of the British Empire. 

I would add that progress in this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages. The British Govern- 
ment and the Government of India, on whom the 
responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement 
of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and 
measure of each advance, and they must be guided 
by the co-operation received from those upon whom 
new opportunities of service will thus be conferred 
and by the extent to which it is found that confidence 
can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.-- 

Whilc making his historic announcement in the 
House of Commons, Montagu also stated that 
substantial steps toward more self-government in 
India should be taken as soon as possible and 
that he was proceeding shortly to India to confer 
with the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, and to study 
conditions at first hand. The Secretary of State 
for India and his deputation arrived in India in 
November 1917 and at once began their investi- 
gations. Preliminary conferences were held with 
the Viceroy and the heads of the provincial gov- 
ernments. Then, accompanied by Lord Chelms- 
ford, the deputation visited Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. Mr. Montagu’s tour attracted wide in- 
terest. Everyone felt that the old order of things 
was doomed, and all were anxious to present 
arguments before the investigators. At every place 
visited by the Secretary, members of Congress, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Eurasians, Untouchables, and 
others appeared to press their claims. 

The investigation was completed by the end of 
April 1918, and the deputation returned to Eng- 


land to formulate its report, published on July 8. 
Signed by both the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State for India, this document is usually referred 
to as the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. At the 
time it was written it undoubtedly was one of the 
most penetrating and valuable studies of constitu- 
tional problems in India, and it has been called 
“the first authoritative survey of the state of India 
since the Mutiny.”-^ 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report was liberal in 
its approach and sympathetic to Indian aspira- 
tions. Montagu, in particular, was occasionally 
irked by the attitude of British civil servants in 
India and in An Indian Diary he wrote, “I wish 
I could get the damned Bureaucracy to realize 
that we are sitting on an earthquake.”-^ The 
Report made it quite plain that the Morley-Minto 
scheme of government no longer met the needs of 
the times, that the World War had accelerated 
political aspirations in India, and that the desire 
for self-government was the natural outcome of 
British rule and the impact of liberal western 
thought. 

The nature and functioning of the scheme of 
government established in India in 1919, and based 
on the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, will be 
discussed in the next chapter and is shown on the 
chart in the first picture section. It may be noted 
that the changes proposed constituted a great 
advance over the system set up before the war 
by the Morley-Minto reforms. In short, the bloc 
of British officials constituting a majority was 
abolished in the central legislature at Delhi, al- 
though in emergencies the Governor-General was, 
given power to override the Indian majority. As 
for the provincial governments, the first elements 
of responsible government were introduced and 
Indian ministers were given complete charge of 
such departments as education and public works. * 

These reform proposals received wide publicity, 
and liberals all over the world regarded them as a 
valuable contribution to the problem of colonial 
self-government. Opinion in India, however, was 
sharply divided. , Nationalist leaders like Tilak and 
Mrs. Besant considered the Report a sham and in 
no way a fulfillment of the pledge made in the 
House of Commons in August 1917. Mrs. Besant 
in her newspaper. New India, declared: “The 
scheme is unworthy to be offered by England or 
to be accepted by India.”-® And at a special ses- 
sion of the Madras Provincial Congress she char- ‘ 
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nclcrhcd (lie reforms ns “iendinf: to n line beyond 
wliich il.s authors cannot po — n perpetual slavery 
which can only be broken by revolution/ Dr. 
J. T, Sunderland, a leading exponent of the Indian 
militant nationalist view in the United States, 
declared: 

Tlic real objects of the scheme seemed to be two, 
namely, to quiet the prowinp unrest of the Indian 
people by makinp them think they were petting somc- 
ihinp important (when they were not), and to produce 
n favorable impression upon the public opinion of 
the svorld by spreading the idea that the British svere 
penerous to India and were leading her ns fast as 
seemed wise toward her desired poal of freedom and 
self-rule.-* 

llic most important immediate result of the 
projected reforms was a schism between the mod- 
erate and radical elements in the Indian National 
Congress. In contrast to the intransigence of the 
radicals, the so-called moderate nationalists, though 
disappointed that no major reforms were to be 
made in the Indian central government, regarded 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report as a substantial 
advance toward Indian autonomy and were pre- 
pared to pledge their support. This moderate fac- 
tion believed that the difference between itself and 
the militant group — which had completely domi- 
nated the Congress in 1917 — was fundamental, 
and therefore absented itself from the special 
session of the National Congress held in August 
1918. In the following November the secessionists 
met at Bombay and organized the Liberal party. 
Immediately after this conference came the ncNVs 
of the Armistice, and the First World War came 
to an end. 

The Aftermath of War 

During the last six months of the war, despite 
the dissatisfaction on the part of the Indian Con- 
gress with the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and 
the agitation of the Home Rule League, India was 
at the height of its war effort. In March 1918 
had come word of the disastrous British reverses 
in France, and, following an urgent appeal from 
the British prime minister, a great war conference 
was held in Delhi, in April, to determine what 
could be done to provide additional assistance in 
men, money, and supplies. The majority of the 
delegates expressed willingness to cooperate 


wholeheartedly in bringing the war to a successful 
termination. The only hint of dissent was an at- 
tempt by one delegate to introduce a resolution 
into the conference requesting the British govern- 
ment immediately to bring before Parliament a 
bill “meeting the demands of the people to es- 
tablish a responsible government in India within 
a reasonable and specified period.”-^ In contrast, 
it is interesting to note that on April 29 another 
member of the conference, Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi, spoke eloquently in support of a 
resolution requesting the Viceroy to dispatch a 
message to the King-Emperor pledging India’s full 
support and loyalty in the prosecution of the war. 

The Armistice, then, found the politically- 
minded classes in India united in their war efforts 
but split into contending factions on the merits of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. Purged of its 
moderate members, the Congress held its annual 
meeting at Delhi in December 1918. It was the feel- 
ing of many of its members that India had contrib- 
uted generously to victory and Great Britain, there- 
fore. should immediately demonstrate her appreci- 
ation by instituting sweeping reforms. In this spirit 
the Congress assembled and demanded the applica- 
tion of the principle of national self-determinatioa 
to India, the release of political prisoners, and the 
introduction of complete self-government in the 
provinces. It was also stated that the Montagu 
declaration of August 1917 was cautious and cold 
and that the proposed reforms were inadequate. 
The Congress further branded the recommenda- 
tions of the Rowlatt Sedition Committee, shortly 
to be discussed, a violation of the basic liberties 
of the people. Coincidentally the Muslim League 
also met and passed resolutions (1) urging Britain 
not to interfere with the Sultan of Turkey as the 
true Khalifa (Protector, Caliph) of the Muslim 
Holy Places and (2) supporting the goal of self- 
determination. 

Leaving for the moment the constitutional de- 
mands of the politically conscious Indians, what 
was the temper of the people when peace again 
returned to their land? Peace was acclaimed not 
so much with relief as with expectancy. A wide- 
spread publicity campaign had spread roseate 
accounts of the war aim s of Britain and her Allies. 
The masses had been willing to endure high priew, 
aggressive recruiting campaigns, stringent restne- 
tions upon personal liberty, and other abnormal 
conditions because it was believed that the inau- 
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gumtion of a golden age, almost a Utopia, was 
bound up with the victory of the Allies. Tlie “war 
to end wars*' had created similar hopes among the 
masses in Europe, particularly in Italy, 

However, the nionths after the Armistice 
brought no surcease from the existing hardships 
and restraints, but rather accentuated them. Fol- 
lowing the failure of the monsoon in 1918, famine 
conditions existed in many parts of India. A seri- 
ous bubonic plague had ravaged the country in 
1917, but this was nothing compared to the horrors 
of the influenza epidemic of 1918-1919, which 
caused the deaths of thirteen million people — more 
than the number who had died on the battlefields 
of the late war. Prices showed no decline. The cost 
of living was still mounting in 1919, “and the few 
cotton rags worn by a peasant became almost un- 
purchasable.”-^ Transportation and railway serv- 
ice were still disorganized as a result of war de- 
mands and contributed to the general chaos. And, 
although the war had brought great riches to a few, 
the rural population had sufTcred severely. Such 
conditions were especially onerous in view of the 
visions of an era of plenty that had been ex- 
pected to follow the victory of Great Britain, 
Widespread dissatisfaction grew into active discon- 
tent and resentment. 

This Indian discontent was directionless in itself, 
but was to achieve much under a leader, Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, who stimulated and directed 
it into a constructive channel of protest of his own 
creation. He created a movement to throw off 
the foreign yoke combined with an attempt to 
regenerate the social, economic, and religious ele- 
ments of Indian society. It was one of those 
unusual coincidences of history that there was 
available at the crucial moment a man like Gandhi, 
who blended in his makeup the traits of a religious 
saint, a Mahatma, which gave him irresistible 
power over the masses, and the shrewdness of a 
practical politician, which enabled him to use his 
great influence to embarrass and weaken the au- 
thority of British rule. 

The Emergence of Gandhi , 

As Gandhi’s entrance into the Indian limelight 
was precipitated largely by the government’s en- 
actment of the Rowlatt Acts, it will be necessary 
to discuss their origin and purpose before taking 
up the career of this great Indian nationalist. 


Revolutionary terrorist crime, frequently in the 
form of assassinations, had, as we have seen, first 
begun in India in 1897; but it was in 1906 that 
there began a long series of outrages which were 
deplored by the moderate leaders of the National 
Congress but with which the government seemed 
powerless to cope. The ordinary machinery of 
justice could do little in the face of various kinds 
of intimidation, and even murder, practiced on 
witnesses or jurors who aided the government in 
the prosecution of terrorism. 

No changes, however, were made in legal pro- 
cedure until the First World War, when, as a 
counterpart to the Defence of the Realm Act in 
Great Britain, the Defence of India Act was 
passed by the Indian Legislature. This Act, by 
means of special tribunals and special wartime 
powers, enabled the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment to curb espionage and revolutionary 
activities. 

The Act was destined to come to an end six 
months after the end of the war, and British offi- 
cials began to consider what, if anything, should 
take its place when the struggle ended. Their 
perturbation was increased at the prospect of the 
release of many Indian extremists, regarded as 
dangerous revolutionists from the English point of 
view, who were being held in prison under the 
terms of the Defence of India Act, 

Sir Sidney Rowlatt, judge of the Court of the 
King’s Bench in England, was, therefore, sent to 
India to preside over a Committee appointed in 
December 1917 to study this situation. In addition 
to the President, there were four other members 
on the Rowlatt Sedition Committee, two of whom 
were Indian. Holding sessions in Calcutta and 
Lahore, the Committee examined a large number 
of witnesses and handed in its unanimous report 
to the government in April 1918. A large part of 
this document describes the propaganda and ter- 
rorist methods used by what it refers to as the 
Indian revolutionists and traces in detail the bomb 
outrages, gang hold-ups, and shootings that almost 
paralyzed certain parts of India before 1914. Ac- 
cording to the Rowlatt Report, because witnesses 
were intimidated and therefore afraid to testify 
few of the perpetrators of terrorist acts were pun- 
ished. For example, during the period from 1906 
to 1917 the police had information indicating the 
complicity of more than one thousand offenders in 
various kinds of terrorist activity in Bengal, but 
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only clf^hty-four ^vc^c hrou[’Iit into court nntl con- 
victctl. And furllicr, from January 1915 to June 
1916 there find been fourteen murders, cigli! vic- 
tims I)eiri|: police ofliccrs, and no sinpje terrorist 
had been apprehended and placed on trial. 

The Rowlnlt Committee members were of the 
opinion lliai ordinary* Icpal procedure, sviih open 
trials, witnesses, and juries, had proved entirely 
ineircctual in dealing with terrorist outrages, and 
that, following the lapse of ihc special war powers 
conferred by the Defence of India Act. it was 
likely another serious wave of crimes would occur. 
It Was recommended, therefore, that the govern- 
ment should not wait for a revival of these out- 
rages, but should proceed to enact .special legisla- 
tion. Tsvo bills were recommended for this pur- 
pose. One entailed certain minor changes of a 
permanent nature in the criminal law, and the 
other, only to be invoked by order of the Gov- 
ernor-General in ease of an emergency, provided 
for the trial of seditious crime by three judges of 
the highest grade, without juries or witnesses. Pro- 
vincial governments were also given the authority 
to intern dangerous suspects. 

Tlie proposals of the Rowlatt Sedition Com- 
mittee were discussed in the Legislative Council 
at Delhi during the September session. At this 
time, the Indian members did not appear unduly 
alarmed over the Committee’s recommendations. 
On Januar)' 2, 1919, the provisions of the two 
proposed bills were published by the government, 
and immediately a storm of protest followed on 
the part of the Home Rule League, Ihc Congress, 
and even the Moderates. An active press cam- 
paign and a series of meetings were launched to 
stir up opposition to the bills. Word was passed 
around that they were "a monstrous engine of 
tyranny and oppression,” and ”an attempt to in- 
vent crimes.” An orator declared that “when the 
bills become law, life will be impossible for a 
single day.” Another affirmed that the measures 
“would divide husband from wife, tear away in- 
nocent children from the bosom of the father, 
would break the ties of friendship and extinguish 
the flame of love.”30 Many unfounded rumors 
were disseminated to the effect that property would 
be confiscated by the government, that there would 
be excessive fees for marriage, and that all assem- 
blies of five people would be prohibited. 

In February 1919, the Viceroy in his opening 
speech to the Legislative Council strongly urged 


the passage of the two Rowlatt Bills. So strong 
was the opposition, however, that the government 
dropped one of the bills and only proceeded with 
the main emergency one. Hoping to placate op- 
position, the government proposed that the Act 
would operate for only three years. Further, to 
help reassure the Indian public that the Act was 
not designed to threaten the liberties of the mass 
of people, it was officially described as a measure 
“to cope with anarchical and revolutionary crime.” 
In the legislature one British member stated that 
the criminals against whom this act would apply 
were “enemies of civilisation, enemies of progress, 
and enemies of any form of organised govera- 
ment, whether European or Indian-”^* Such argu- 
ments did nothing to mollify the opposition of the 
Indian members of the Legislative CouncD, but, 
finally, the Act vs'as passed despite their negative 
votes. 

In view of the fateful repercussions following 
the enactment of the Rowlatt Bill, one is naturally 
led to inquire into the justification of the govern- 
ment’s action and (o ask whether the nationalist 
denunciation was deserved. As is the case with so 
many of the issues of history, arguments and testi- 
mony can be secured in about equal volume for 
both sides. The late Professor Claude H. Van Tyne, 
noted American historian, following'a tour of in- 
vestigation in India during 1921-1922, intimated 
that a mountain was made out of a molehill. The 
Act, according to this observer, “has always had a 
fictitious value in the argumentative battle between 
the Indians and the British.”^- On the other hand, 
one gets the impression from another American 
historian, Professor \V. P. Hall, that the Act, while 
not as bad as painted, was an unnecessary provo- 
cation to the Indian people. Upon one point, how- 
ever, there can be no argument, and that is about 
the widespread campaign, not so much of mere 
resistance, but of absolute distortion and misrepre- 
sentation that was carried out against the bills. 
This fact, however, does not answer the question 
as to what tactics are fair under the circumstances 
in which Indian nationalism operated. Certainly 
much distortion of the fact is usually found in most 
of the elections in Europe and in the United States. 

The answer that may be given is that the gov- 
ernment did not intend the Rowlatt Acts to serve 
any despotic purpose, but only to act as a legit- 
imate safeguard against anticipated terrorist and 
subversive activities. And, in understanding the In 
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dian reaction to the bills, it should be kept in mind 
that Indian national pride and sensitivity — as well 
as aspirations for the future — had been greatly 
heightened by the war/ India in 1919 was not 
tliinking in terms of any abridgement of her liber- 
ties but rather of their rapid expansion. 

‘The Rowlatt Act,’* says Sir Surcndranalh Ban- 
erjea, “was the parent of the Non-Co-Operation 
Movement.*’^^ It was this Act more than anything 
else which brought Mahatma Gandhi to the center 
of the Indian political scene. It is a truism that no 
adequate explanation of modem India can be 
made without reference to the influence, activities, 
and ideals of this enigmatic leader about whom 
have raged such storms of controversy. To some 
a “supreme humbug,” a “madman,” a “half-naked 
fakir,” a “self-deluded visionary,” to others Gandhi 
has been the Holy One, and to Rabindranath 
Tagore, who by no means agreed with all of his 
teachings, he was not only the greatest man in 
India, but the greatest on earth. 

The fascinating story of Gandhi’s life may be 
read in his remarkable autobiography, The Story 
of My Experiments mth Truth, which was dictated 
by Gandhi to one of his fellow-prisoners during 
a period of imprisonment in the years 1922-1924. 
Originally published in two large volumes in India, 
both in Gujarati and in English, the work was 
published in abridged form by C. F. Andrews, an 
English missionary and long the friend and inti- 
mate confidant of Gandhi. This story has been 
likened to the Confessions of St. Augustine and 
of Rousseau. It is above all self-revealing in its 
frankness, for Gandhi does not spare himself as 
he digs into his past and describes his sins, mis- 
takes, and frailties of character. 

Bom in 1869 at Porbandar, the capital of an 
Indian Native State situated in the Kathiawar pen- 
insula north-west of Bombay, Mohandas Gandhi 
was the son of respectable middle-class parents. 
The family belonged to the Vaisya caste and was 
very religious, especially the motl^er, who followed 
the dictates of the strictest Hindu orthodoxy. 
The future Mahatma was reared according to the 
Hindu traditions of his parents. It is not surpris- 
ing that, although he did not exhibit unusual 
intellectual prowess in the classroom, Gandhi 
from the very first manifested a tendency to intro- 
spection, a love of truth, and a sensitive con- 
science. The Autobiography relates, almost as if 
it were a heinous crime, how the young boy be- 


came the friend of a youth who had no compunc- 
tions about breaking the Hindu code. Gandhi’s 
acquaintance quoted the following doggerel: 

Behold the mighty Englishman; 

He rules the Indian small, 

Because being a meat-eater 
He is five cubits tall. 

This persuaded Gandhi to eat meat, but he was 
overcome with remorse and confessed the decep- 
tion to his father with great sorrow. 

The first great decision^ in his life, and one that 
was to have momentous effects upon his destiny, 
was that made at a family conference following 
his father’s death to send Gandhi to London to 
study law. There was some fear expressed that 
the young student might fall prey to the wicked 
practices of the foreign city. Thereupon a friend 
of the family advised that the boy should take 
three vows. “He administered the oath and I 
vowed to live a celibate life in England and never 
to touch wine or meat. This done, my mother gave 
her permission and her blessing.’'^^ 

London in 1888 proved to be very strange and 
disquieting to the bewildered youth. Ignorance 
of English customs constantly proved a source of 
embarrassment to his sensitive nature. One of his 
new-found Indian friends ridiculed his determina- 
tion to abstain from meat, and for a time he nearly 
starved amid an abundance of good English beef, 
until one day by chance he ran across a good 
vegetarian restaurant. “There I had my first hearty 
meal since my arrival. God had come to my 
aid. ”35 por a few months Gandhi tried to emulate 
the sophisticated young Englishmen he met, taking 
elocution and dancing lessons and wearing clothes 
of the most rakish cut. This phase soon passed, 
however, and the young student settled down to 
live frugally and to concentrate on his legal studies. 

In the second year of his sojourn in London 
he made several contacts that helped to stimulate - 
and shape his philosophical bent and his religious 
point of view. Two members of the Theosophical 
Society interested him in the' Bhagavad-Gita, the 
great Hindu epic poem, and also Sir Edward 
Arnold’s The Light of Asia, About this time he 
purchased^a Bible from a Christian friend and was 
especially delighted with the message of the New 
Testament, which '‘went straight to my heart.’’^^ 
The law examinations were finally taken and 
passed, and in 189rthe young lawyer, proud of 
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his success, snilci! for home. 71icsc three yenrs 
in Lontlon Ij:kI hrouplil him into contact with the 
forces of nationalism, (Icmocrncy, .nruf Christianity, 
wliilc Ills study of the G/m. the New Testament, 
and other similar hooks had kindled within him 
the fire of ascetic self-renunciation and sers'ice. 

In 1893. after little success in India in the 
practice of law, Gandhi accepted a commission 
to represent a larpc Indian firm involved in an 
intportanl Icf^al suit in Pretoria. Soiuli Africa. 
This was the hc^unninj^ of a career in wliich 
Gandhi first achieved preat success, building: up 
n practice paying as much as 12000 a year. TJjis 
was to he followed hy a period of self-renunciation 
in which he cournpeously and unselfishly fouc:hl 
for the removal of inliuman legal disabilities im- 
posed hy the South African government upon his 
countrsnien. It was in this struggle that he was 
imprisoned four limes, beaten hy a mob, and once 
left for dead. 

Gandhi soon became the champion of the 
thousands of Hindus who had been brought out 
to South Africa as indentured laborers. In the 
courts he was a constant defender of their rights 
and was also instrumcnlnl in starting a newspaper 
to publicise the wrongs of the Indians. At this 
time the Indian "coolies,** as they were called, 
were treated with equal injustice in both the Boer 
Republics and the English South African colonics. 
But when the Boer War broke out in 1899, Gandhi 
persuaded his countr>'mcn to offer their scn'iccs 
to England. The war ofTcred the despised "coolies’* 
an opportunity to show their loyally as British 
subjects, to render good for evil. Perhaps after 
the victory of British arms, thought Gandhi, some- 
thing might be done for the Indian cause. An 
ambulance corps was therefore organized, whose 
members received official commendation for their 
bravery under fire. 

Victory for Great Britain did little, however, 
to ease the disabilities of the Indians. In fact, after 
the Boer and the English population came together 
to form the Union of South Africa, the burdens 
of the Indians became heavier. Especially galling 
was the Asiatic Registration Act of 1906, which 
finger-printed Indians; the $15 poll tax on Indians 
in the province of Natal; and the decision of the 
Cape province that all marriages performed under 
Hindu rites were illegal. And in addition to these 
and other legal disabilities there was a whole 
pattern of Jim Crowism that placed the South ^ 


African Indians in a subordinate status, some- 
where midway between the European at the top 
and the black Kafirs at the bottom. 

For eight years, from 1906 to 1914, Gandhi 
carried on the fight, rousing to action the Indian 
laborers and instilling into them the precepts and 
techniques of non-violence. From the time of his 
early days in London, Gandhi had been study- 
ing and familiarizing himself with the traditional 
Hindu belief of /1/iimsa, or non-violence, and the 
possibility of using it as a technique to rectify 
injustice. Tliis idea was not entirely unknown to 
the western uorid in the form of passive resist- 
ance, but Gandhi preferred to coin a new term 
for his weapon against injustice, which he named 
Sa/yncro/ia, or Truth Force. Without violence the 
object Was to win over your opponent by “sym- 
pathy, patience, and sclf-suflcring."^* Resorting 
to Siifyni:ra/ta. no force should be used, but this 
fact, according to Gandhi, did not imply weak- 
ness or cowardliness but rather the positive and 
courageous action of moral character, “I culti- 
vate," said Gandhi, “the quiet courage of dying 
without killing."^^ 

Under the leadership of Gandhi a series of 
hunger strikes, public demonstrations, strikes in 
mines, and mass marches of protest followed. 
Arrest was welcomed, mart>Tdom gloried in, and 
prison embraced by thousands. The courage of the 
’‘passive rcsislcrs** under all kinds of physical 
intimidation aroused public opinion in both India 
and Great Britain. Lord Hardinge, the British 
Viceroy, openly criticized the South African au- 
thorities, who, it must be remembered, were enjoy- 
ing self-government from Britain after 1909. In a 
speech given at Madras in November 1913, 
Hardinge expressed “the sympathy of India, deep 
and burning, and not only of India but of all lovers 
of India like myself for their compatriots in South 
Africa in their resistance to insidious and unjust 
laws.”^^ This protest carried much weight and was 
supported by pressure exerted by London. The 
result was the enactment of legislation in South 
Africa in the summer of 1914 that removed the 
most vexatious legal injustices. 

The victory now won, Gandhi left South Africa 
in the summer of 1914 for a visit to England, 
arriving in London on August 6, just two days 
after Britain had declared war against Germany. 
Gandhi immediately urged all Indians in Englan 
to render all possible service to the Empire* His 
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pica was ihat the best method to improve the 
status of Indinns in the Empire was by unselfish 
scr\acc and love. Gandhi himself started to scr\'C 
in ambulance work in England, but a serious ill- 
ness forced him to return in December 1914 to 
the milder climate of India. Back in his native 
land he rendered valuable scr\'icc to the British 
cause, publicly denouncing revolutionary conspir- 
acies and assassinations, going on recruiting tours, 
and from time to time being consulted by the 
Viceroy -on important problems. Not long after 
his return to India, Gandhi was given the Kaiscr-i- 
Hind Gold Medal by the government of India for 
distinguished humanitarian service in the empire. 

Gandhi was forty-five when the triumph of non- 
violent passive resistance in South Africa made 
him the Mahatma, the Holy One or Great Teacher, 
in India, and earned him respect and admiration 
throughout the British Empire. In May 1915, he 
established his Ashram, or seminary, with twenty- 
five of his disciples from South Africa, near Ahma- 
dabad in order to teach his ideas to the Indian 
masses. Even at this time, because of his work in 
South Africa, the Indian crowds reverently paid 
him homage when they caught a glimpse of his 
slight figure passing by. Gandhi had promised 
G. K. Gokhalc, the noted Indian leader, not to 
enter politics for a year after his return while he 
became acquainted with conditions in India. Tlic 
returned native son, however, was eager to use 
Satyasraha for the redress of injustice in India 
should the need arise. The opportunity was soon 
to come. 

In addition to his war services from 1915 to 
1918 in India, Gandhi felt constrained to intervene 
as the champion of justice on several occasions. 
There was his investigation of the exploitation of 
the peasants of North Bihar by the indigo planters, 
and the encouragement of the peasants in the 
Kaira district of Gujarat to take up passive resist- 
ance against the government in response to unjust 
taxation. Gandhi intervened in several other in- 
stances where he believed injustice was being 
committed. Most of these affairs were not of any 
great significance, and were settled merely by the 
threat of a Sotyagraha, These tentative beginnings 
of passive resistance in India, however, were given 
much publicity by the nationalist press and thus 
educated public opinion for the more ambitious 
program of Satyagraha later to be undertaken 
by Gandhi. 


GandhVs First Challenge 

Tlicrc may be difTcrcnccs of opinion as to the 
degree of provocation presented to Indians by the 
Rowlalt Act, but it is a plain fact that, justified 
or not, this was the first of several actions of the 
Indian government that changed Gandhi from 
a friend to a foe of British rule. Up to 1918 he 
believed in tlic basic justice of Britain, but “The 
first shock,** wrote Gandhi, “came with the Row- 
latt Act, a law designed to rob the people of all 
freedom.**^® While the Rowlatt Bill was being de- 
bated in the Indian Legislature, Gandhi urged the 
Viceroy to drop the measure, and warned that if 
the government proceeded there was no other 
course left except resort to Satyagraha, 

On February 23, 1919, a meeting of the Alima- 
dabad branch of the Home Rule League was held 
to protest against the Rowlalt Act. This event may 
be regarded as the beginning of Gandhi’s first 
nation-wide campaign against British rule in India. 
Tlic following day a similar meeting was held at 
Gandhi’s Ashram and was attended by national- 
ist leaders from Bombay. At this time a mani- 
festo was drawn up inaugurating passive resist- 
ance if the Rowlatt Act became law. In part this 
declaration announced: “We shall refuse civilly 
to obey these laws and such other laws as a com- 
mittee to be hereafter appointed may think fit, 
and we further affirm that in this struggle we will 
faithfully follow truth and refrain from violence 
to life, person, or property.’’^^ 

Upon receiving the news of the passage of one 
of the Rowlatt Acts, Gandhi appealed dramatically 
to his countrymen to observe a hartal, a day of 
national humiliation and prayer. This was to be a 
time of self-purification, the inauguration of Satya- 
graha, a sacred fight. All the people, therefore, 
were to close their shops, cease their work, and 
observe the day by means of fasting and prayer. 
The day of the hartal was first set for March 30 
and then changed to April 6. Word did not reach 
Delhi of the change in date until too late, and 
on Sunday, March 30, Gandhi’s non-violent har- 
tal was observed. It soon ceased to be non-violent, 
however, when vendors of food at the railway 
station refused to close their shops in deference to 
the hartal. A large mob stormed the station. Police 
were called to disperse the throng, and, finally, 
troops had to be called in to restore order, which 
they succeeded in doing only after they •- 


the rioters, killing eight and wounding many more. 
Minor disturbances continued in Delhi for the 
next two weeks. 

In the meantime, Gandhi had decided to visit 
Delhi and Amritsar in the Punjab. Fearing the 
spread of rioting, the British authorities arrested 
Gandhi and returned him to Bombay, where he 
was shortly released. The news of the arrest was 
the signal for serious riots in Bombay, Ahmada- 
bad, and all over the Punjab. At Virmagam, in 
Gujarat, an Indian magistrate who opposed a 
mob was seized and beaten; kerosene oil was 
poured over him, and he was burned to death. 
A British troop train was also derailed, but no 
lives were lost in the accident. 

Deeply crushed by the failure of his followers 
to maintain their campaign on a non-violent plane, 
Gandhi in a great public meeting at Ahmadabad 
bitterly reproached them for using force. 

The disturbances thus far were nothing com- 
pared to the terrible holocaust which broke out 
in the Punjab and had its main storm center at 
Amritsar, a city of some 150,000. For some weeks 
there had been rumblings of revolt. Those killed 
at Delhi in the rioting had been glorified as mar- 
tyrs, and posters had mysteriously appeared warn- 
ing the Government that there would be a great 
Ghadr* The British authorities tried to counter- 
act the agitation by spreading thousands of leaflets 
explaining the purposes of the Rowlatt Act. The 
unrest, however, mounted, and the news of Gan- 
dhi’s arrest and the deportation of two militant 
nationalists from the Punjab precipitated the most 
bloody incidents since the Mutiny of 1857. 

Rioting began in Amritsar the morning of April 
9, and troops were called out to fire on the milling 
crowds. Outbreaks occurred all over the city. 
Several Europeans were murdered and banks, 
churches, and railway stations were burned. Mean- 
while, in the city of Lahore, in the Punjab, the 
European residential section was barely saved 
from attack by the arrival of a detachment of 
troops. On Aptil 12 a serious riot took place at 
Kasur, forty miles from Amritsar, in which two 
British ofiicers were taken. from their train com- 
partment and beaten to death. There were numer- 
ous other scattered incidents of violence, and all 
telegraph connection between Amritsar and the 
outside world was cut off. 

The situation in this city was still serious when 
a British ofBcer, General Dyer, arrived with a 


force of about one thousand soldiers. On April 
12 he arrested some men regarded as the leaders 
of the outbreaks and the next morning issued a 
proclamation, by beat of the drum, warning that 
no public meetings were henceforth to be held 
and that if this order were disobeyed the troops 
would use their rifles. 

On the following day word was received by 
Dyer that a great crowd was collecting in the 
Jallianwalla Bagh, a low cleared space enclosed 
on all sides by mud walls with a few narrow en- 
trances. What followed was a terrible and exces- 
sive retribution for the recent acts of violence of 
the Indian mobs. General Dyer marched about 
fifty Gurkha soldiers to the Bagh, where he saw 
a large throng of people, most of them listening 
to speeches. Without warning, he opened fire and 
did not cease until the ammunition was nearly 
exhausted. The crowd was in a ciiUde-sac and 
vainly tried to escape, but did not succeed before 
some four hundred had been killed and more than 
one thousand wounded. 

For a week after this terrible scene isolated out- 
rages continued. Trains were derailed, telegraph 
lines were cut, and the movement of railway freight 
was practically paralyzed. Sir Michael ODwycr, 
then Governor of the Punjab, maintains that news 
of General Dyer’s stem action spread rapidly and 
was responsible for the prevention of further seri- 
ous outbreaks. Whether or not the disorders would 
have gradually died down in the face of less 
stringent measures was an issue which later led 
to bitter controversy. By the end of April the 
Punjab was tranquil again. A new threat, however, 
materialized from Afghanistan, where a new Amir, 
bitterly hostile to Britain, began moving his troops 
to the attack and actually attempted in May a*' 
invasion of northern India. The Afghans proved 
to be no match for the British Indian army* 
Airplanes bombed the Afghan capital and by June 
2 the Amir’s forces had been badly beaten. Peace 
was signed in August, but the North-West Frontier 
continued to prove troublesome, and for a year 
expeditions had to be sent to subdue various 
marauding tribes. 

Gandhi, the mystic and idealist, was shocked 
over the blood shed by both the British authorities 
and. by his followers. After Amritsar and the riots 
in other parts of India he suspended passive re- 
sistance. In a speech the Mahatma declared that 
his followers had not been sufficiently educated 
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nnd disciplined to carry out Satyagrnha, and that 
resort to whnl he had hoped would he non-violence 
was a "Himalayan miscalculation," 

And so Gandhi's first campaign against nritish 
authority came to what seemed to he a sorr>' and 
inconclusive end. As for liis future plans, the 
Mahatma in the summer of 1919 said little and 


seemed to be following a policy of "wait and 
see." There were some indications, however, that 
Gandhi might still assume a more or less co- 
operative role with the govcrnmc/it in trying out 
the new postwar governmental reforms — based on 
the Monlngu-Chclmsford Report — recently passed 
by the British Parliament. 




India in the 1920' s experienced little 
tranquillity, while the world watched 
with keen interest the growing intran- 
sigence of Indian nationalism and 
the increasing discomfiture of British 
rule, as it sought to convince the people 
of its good intentions and of the 
urgent necessity of co-operation between 
them and the British in progressing 
toward self-government. As this 
chapter will show, there was much of 
the element of the unreal and make- 
believe in the Indian scene in this 
decade. The machinery of administration 
was ostensibly designed to give 
experience in the art of self-govern- 
ment, but the dominant national party, 
led by Gandhi, would not co-operate. This 
attitude ruled out any possibility of 
evolutionary and harmonious development 
toward freedom. As we will see, Britain 
temporized, cajoled, and reflected 
upon new schemes of government. In 
essence, however, she had only two 
alternatives: either to get out of 
India or to govern the country in her 
own way and according to her own princi- 
ples, What actually happened? Britain 
followed neither course but hopelessly 
confused the situation by following 
a line made up of elements taken 
simultaneously from both alternatives. 

And, meanwhile, the Indian nationalists 
became more frustrated and irresponsible, 
glossing over basic problems inherent 
in their society and blaming all ills 
upon the alien ruler. The inevitable 
result is pictured in Chapter IX, 
when independence was not achieved as 
a result of any ordered and planned 
procedure but improvised in hurry, 
confusion, and desperation, 

THERE WERE in the I920*s many observers 
in the United States and Europe who 
believed Gandhi was justified in 
embarking upon the road of complete 
defiance and non-co-operation. At 
the same time, there are those in the 
I950's who wish that both Gandhi and 
the British had pursued a more 
consistent and positive policy. 
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WTin,!: iNnM\ scclheit \vii!i indif.nniiort over the 
Rowlatt Acts ;\nd the tr^i^tcdy of Amrit^nr, the 
Itritnh povTmmrnl tniKccded with t!ic l.i^k of 
cnayinpciii the rccontmcndnlion^ of the ^fonl.‘^J’.\^ 
Chclmvfotvl Report, lltc prohkni \va\ turned over 
to 0 Joint Select Contmiitec of Ivuh hou«.c% of 
r.i:li?.ntcnt. Hut K'hIv hnd \\\ hrxi mcclinp on 
July 16, 1919, r.nd continuoudy, hc;irinp evi* 
dence, for n pcritnl cf mx montlu. All ih.’ 1 de^ of 
Hritid? ond Indian opinion were hc.ard. nnd re- 
port finally pre^nted to Parlianienl on No- 
vend'cr 17, 1919, Hie Joint Committee made 
n fc’.v minor amendments to the India Hill that 
had hern prepared hy the povernment. ‘nje5c 
were accepted hy the coalition ministry of IJoyJ 
Georpe, and the bill became lnw‘, December 23, 
1919. 

During the debate in the Hou^c of Commons, 
the Secretar)’ of St.itc for India, Ildwin Samuel 
Ntonlapu, was eloquent and convincing in his de- 
fense of the reforms. Ouiiininc the poal of a 
free India, Montapu dccl.ared: 


1 implore this Home to Oiow to Inilin to*day that 
pArhamrnt it receptive of the ca*.e for ?elf*povcrnmcnl 
and only teeVt nn opportunity of cornplctinn it by the 
dcmor.itrabtc rcalltAtion of the Mjccet\ of its st.apct. 
. . . Here h a country dedrout of achieving nation- 
ality, . , . Ijct ut patt tint Hdl and start it. Under the 
acpii of the Hfili\h fl,ap, on the road \shich we our- 
jelves have iravcHcdd 



Other supporters of the India Hill, especially 
Ixird Sinh.a, svho was an outstanding Indian nn- 
lionalisi, an ex-president of the Congress, and a 
Ic.ader of the Indian Moderates, cogently argued 
tliat the Hill vv.is not aimed at setting up a final 
constitution for India, It w\is intended to provide 
a bridge of transition whereby India could p.nss 
from a bureaucratic form of control to a govern- 
ment in which she would determine her own 
destinies. 

The Indian Governmental Reforms of 1919 

The new Act had a twofold purpose: to initiate 
the first step In the direction of self-government 
and, at the same lime, to give to Indians the op- 
portunity of responsibility and experience in demo- 
cratic government. The field primarily selected for 
this opportunity was in the provincial govern- 
ments. Here, in the provinces, an ingenious 
device or mechanism in self-government was pro- 


vided. Hneh province was to he nllow'cd a legis- 
lature in which 70 per cent of the members were 
elected hy voters in urban and rural constituencies. 
Hie governmental administration of the province 
Was to he of a dual nature, in which the depart- 
ments w ere classified ns eillicr ‘Tcscrs'cd’* or “trans- 
ferred.*’ In the former category were such depart- 
ments as justice, famine relief, irrigation, police, 
.nnd prisons. These were under the exclusive con- 
trol of a Hritish Governor, assisted by a small 
Ilxccutive Council, and acting Independently of 
the will of the provincial Icgisl.aturc. 

Hie transferred departments, such as education, 
loc.-il government, sanitation, health, and agricul- 
ture. were turned over to Indian ministers, who in 
turn were responsible to tlic provincial legislature. 
While unchecKcd hy the legislature in the field of 
reserved powers. Hie Provinci.al Governor w.as 
expected to accept tlic advice of his ministers in 
tlic arc.i of ir.msfcrrcd government. Hiis bifurca- 
tion of govcrnmcnt.nl administration into two 
luilvcs—onc responsible and the other bureau- 
cratic — w’As termed Dyarchy, 

Hie Act of 1919 for the first time divided 
the functions of government in India between the 
provinces and tlic central government. To the 
latter went such powers as customsi military and 
foreign .aflnirs. and relations with the Indian States; 
to the former (i.c., the provinces) went such 
functions ns police, justice, education, and public 
works. Hie old unitary* form of government was 
thus discarded, and in effect a quasi-fcdcrnl system 
was established. Hiis action was taken in the be- 
lief that the ultimate form of government in India, 
one uniting both the British provinces and the 
Native States into one integrated political pattern, 
must be some type of federation. 

In the ccnlnd government of British India, the 
Act of 1919 established a bicameral legislature, 
consisting of the Council of Slate and the As- 
sembly, in w'hich the unofficial element (that is, 
elected members) were in n majority over those 
official members who w*cre expected to support 
the views of the British government. Voters on a 
restricted franchise selected their representatives 
for the Central Legislature, while the official mem- 
bers were designated by a section in the Indian 
constitution. In the last analysis, however, the 
Governor-General could override the will of the 
elected majority by the power of “certification.” 
TIic Governor-General was able to certify any bill 




which in his opinion might endanger the general 
safety and tranquillity of the country, and thus pre- 
vent its enactment. He could also certify a hill as 
essential, and thus enact it into law without the 
consent of the legislature. Also, in the budget of 
the central government a number of items, relating 
to salaries of officials, to the military establishment, 
and other matters, were not votable. The Gov- 
ernors in the provinces were also endowed with 
the certifying power, and were able to blocJc legis- 
lation even in the transferred field of government 
if the British executive thought it essential. 

Despite the certifying power possessed by both 
Governor-General and the Provincial Governors, 
the Act of 1919 constituted a major constitutional 
advance toward ultimate Indian self-government. 
Before 1919 the franchise was enjoyed by a micro- 
scopic minority, only 33,000 voters, but after 
the Act the vote was given to 5,179,000 males. 
The usual requirement for the franchise was the 
payment of a small amount of land tax or munici- 
pal rates. All who paid income tax and all former 
soldiers in the Indian army were also given the 
vote. Even with what might be thought to be 
a very moderate extension of the franchise, many 
of the voters were illiterate, and special devices at 
the polls were necessary to facilitate elections. On 
the ballots, for example, candidates were given 
symbols rather than names, such devices as the 
tiger, elephant, flag, and sword being used. Women 
did not receive the right to vote in 1919. The var- 
ious legislatures, however, were given power to 
confer female franchise. Madras led the way in 
1921, and by 1928 practically all constituencies had 
women voters. Also, in seven out of the nine prov- 
inces of British India and in the Assembly of the 
Central Legislature women could bd members by 
1928. 

A feature quite distinct from customary demo- 
cratic practice was the provision of communal 
electorates in the voting machinery set up in India 
in 1919. Apparently the Montagu-Chelmsford in- 
vestigators held an adverse opinion of the system 
as it had been first applied by the Morley-Minto 
Reforms, but the various minorities — especially 
the Muslims — demanded guaranteed representa- 
tion in separate or communal electorates^ and Mr. 
Montagu was reluctantly forced to concur. In vot- 
ing for the Central Legislature, therefore, separate 
electorates were set up for the Muslims, Sikhs, and 
Landholders, and for Indian Commerce as well 


as the electorate termed Non-Muslim, which pre- 
sumably would be overwhelmingly Hindu. In the 
voting for the Provincial Legislatures additional 
electorates were created to represent Anglo-In- 
dians, Indian Christians, and representatives of 
universities. 

The Indian National Congress has frequently 
castigated the British for introducing coraraunal, 
or separate, electorates. . That there were, at least, 
two sides to this question is shown by the testi- 
mony of Claude Van Tyne, late professor of 
history at the University of Michigan, who after 
visiting India in the early 1920’s wrote: 

And one who imagines that India is ready for our 
democratic ideas of rule fay a majority should read 
the addresses presented to the Montagu Commission 
by the farmers of the Deccan, fay the zamindars or 
great landholders, by the depressed classes, the Euro- 
peans, by the Mohammedans, by the Indian Christians, 
and fay interests of various kinds, pleading that in a 
new representative system to be set up they should 
not be left to the mercy of any mere numerical ma- 
jority. It is as if the Christian Scientists, the Scandi- 
navians, the Jews, the tobacco-growers, the Greek 
shoeblacks of the United States should protest against 
their minority interests being left to a majority de- 
cision in the American Congress.- 

Such was the system of government introduced 
in India by the Act of 1919, which was opposed 
both by the National Congress in India and by the 
imperialistic diehards in Britain. From many quar- 
ters came criticism and skepticism concerning 
practicality of Dyarchy, or Divided Government. 
The Calcutta Statesman, for example, asserted 
that the new-fangled device of Dyarchy “can result 
only in an irritating form of association and a 
profitless semblance of responsibility.”^ A die- 
hard British newspaper, the Morning Post, satirized 
the origin of Dyarchy in a conversation between 
Montagu and Chelmsford. “The latter says, ‘How 
can we ever come to an agreement since I believe 
in a Trinity and you believe in a Unity?' Montagu 
replies, ‘Let us split the di/Tcrcncc,’ and the wor- 
ship of the great God Dyarchy is forthwith in^ 
augurated.”^ 

Despite a heavy volume of censure, however, 
the Indian Moderate party, which had boUed the 
Congress, and most liberal opinion in Great Britain 
stuck to (heir guns in defense of the new scheme 
of political reform. And in February 1922 the 
reforms were officially initiated when the Duke 
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of Connaught formally presided at the opening of 
the new Indian Legislature at Delhi. The cere- 
mony was impressive, with troops in full-dress 
uniform, and the Native Princes attending in their 
colorful costumes. A message of good-will was read 
from the King-Emperor, who sent his assurances 
that Indians on this day were witnessing the begin- 
nings of self-government within the Empire. 

Undoubtedly with Amritsar in his mind, the 
Duke of Connaught made a strong appeal for co- 
operation in making Dyarchy work. Said he: 

My experience tells me that misunderstanding 
usually means mistakes on either side. As an old 
friend of India, I appeal to you all — ^British and 
Indians — to bury along with the dead past the mistakes 
and. misunderstandings of the past, to forgive where 
you have to forgive, and to join hands and to work 
together to realise the hopes that arise from to-day.^ 

The inauguration of the new scheme of Indian 
government, however, coincided with a great mass 
movement of Hindus and Muslims, led by Mo- 
handas Gandhi, in which the declared object was 
the boycotting of the reforms and the achievement 
of complete self-government, swaraj, for India. 

Non-co-operation and the Khilafat 
Movement 

. In order to understand how this mass boycott 
of British rule came to be launched, it is necessary 
to retrace our steps a little, back to the closing 
months of 1919, At this time Gandhi, notwith- 
standing the Amritsar incident, was apparently 
inclined to cooperate with the government in 
working the reformed Indian constitution. In his' 
newspaper Young India he wrote, “Our duty is 
not to subject the Reforms to carping criticism, 
but to settle down quietly to work so as to make 
them a success.”® The Congress met at Amritsar in 
December 1919, and here the Mahatma urged 
the gathering to give the reforms a fair trial. 
This 1919 conclave may be regarded as the first 
Gandhi Congress. Gandhi was rapidly becoming 
the idol of the young nationalists and a veritable 
god to the masses. From now on in the Congress 
the cry “Mahatma Gandhi Ki jai,” was heard more 
and more frequently. 

Only six months after the Amritsar Congress, 
Gandhi was spuming the reforms and calling for 
a mass movement against a government he termed 


“Satanic.” Said the Mahatma, “It is better to die 
in the way of God than to live in the way of Satan. 
Therefore, whoever is satisfied that this Govern- 
ment represents the activity of Satan has no choice 
left to him but to dissociate himself from it.”^ 

Why this Gandhian volte-face? The answer is 
easily found in what the Mahatma maintained 
were the broken pledges and insincerity of the 
British government manifested in the “white- 
washing” of the culprits of Amritsar and in an- 
other injustice imposed upon Indian Muslims, 
the Khilafat grievance. 

As the facts of the disturbances in the Punjab, 
and especially the details of the Amritsar out- 
break, became fully known in the late spring and 
summer of 1919, Indian public opinion loosed 
a storm of denunciation against the ruthless tactics 
of the British officials involved. Seeking to mollify 
aroused Indian sentiment, the British Governor- 
General appointed a special Committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Hunter to investigate the 
disturbances in Bombay, Delhi, and the Punjab. 
Coincidentally, the Congress had appointed its 
own special Committee to secure the facts on the 
“Punjab wrong.” 

In March , 1920 the Congress Committee Report 
was published, and it contained a scathing attack - 
against the measures resorted to by British officials 
in coping with the Punjab disturbances of the 
spring of 1919. The official Hunter Commission 
in the meantime heard evidence in four Indian 
cities. In defending his actions, • General Dyer 
maintained that law and order had been menaced 
and were in the balance at Amritsar, and said that 
if this challenge had not been met, open and 
bloody rebellion would have broken out. Said 
Dyer, “It only struck me at the time it was my 
duty to do this [i.e., fire on the assembled crowd], 
and that it was a horrible duty.”® Nevertheless, 
the Commission in its Report published in May 
1919 censured Dyer for firing without notice and 
continuing to fixe after it was evident that tlic situ- 
ation was well in hand. A minority Report, signed 
by the three Indian members of the (Commission, 
went much further than the majority Report 
(signed by the five British members) in condemn- 
ing the brutality and inhuman treatment meted 
out to Indians at Amritsar. On receipt of the 
Hunter Report the government of India, summing 
up its final view, declared that Dyer’s action was 
“dictated by a stem though misconceived sense of 


duly. . . .** It nddcd. *'\Vc cnn .arrive nl no oiher 
concluMon llinn !hr\t Gencr.*\l Dyer .''.cicd I'cyond 
the nccc»*^iiy of the cn'.c, heyoru! uhnl nny reason- 
nt>lc mnn could linvc ihoupht to I'c nccc^^nr)', nnd 
\\\M lie did not .net uiih much tnimnnity .n% the 
c.n^e pcrmiltcd/*^ 

Accordingly, Over u.n% deprived of !u\ com- 
nnnil :ind cernured, *ncrion\ th.nt \'.crc fully t!l%- 
cu\^cil .nnd .npproved in .n dcci\ivc dch.nlc c.nrricd 
on in l!;e Moure of Commorn. So fnr so pood, 
from the Indi.nn •.tnndpoint, tnii the concili.ntory 
pcMurcA of the Indi.nn povernrnent nnd the Com- 
mons were undone by the nction of tlie Hoioc of 
I ord^. \\hich di^rentcd from the Io\\cr Moimc nnd 
\ieoroudy supported Djer. .At the ^nme lime, the 
Tlritirh dieh.nrvl p^c^^ launched n shrill c.nmp.nipn 
in fn\or of D>cr, n cnmp.Tirn uhich included 
fpon^orinp n fund for the nry neved ofTiccr. 

Tliere events opened up nnew the Amrit^nr 
\sound. T.nporc, the prent Indian poet, .nsloimded 
by ^omc of the ^pcechc< in r.irli.amenl in defence 
of Dyer, urotc th.at 'Tlic ima^h.amcd condona- 
tion of brutality expressed in their speeches . . . 
is uply in its friphifulness/'^'’ Anti-imperi.alisl5 
in other p.arts of the world joined in the chorus of 
denunciation. In rebuttal Rrilish writers pointed 
out that the very* torrent of criticism apainst uhat 
had happened in the Punjab w.is evidence that 
such occurrences \scrc rare under Hriiish rule, 
and that nothing liKc Amritsar had happened since 
the days of the Indian Mutiny in 1S57. 

Wiilc the Report of the Hunter Commission 
and the debates on Amritsar in the British Parlia- 
ment were adding fuel to the fires of nationalism 
in India, the Khilafat (or caliphate) controversy 
was alienating many Indian Muslims against Brit- 
ish rule. All Mohammedans in India looked to 
Turkey as the greatest Muslim power. Further- 
more, the Turkish Sultan was the Caliph of Islam 
and as such the spiritual head of Mohammedan- 
ism. During the First World War it was a source 
of great embarrassment to Britain that she was at 
war with Turkey, n stale whose ruler was revered 
by* so many* millions of her subjects in India. In 
January" 191 S the British Prime Minister, Uoyd 
George, had declared that Turkey was not to be 
deprived of its capital or the lands of Thrace and 
Asia Minor, which were predominantly* Turkish. 
At the conclusion of the war, however, there were 
rumors of secret treaties made by Britain and 
France for the dhision of the Ottoman Empire. 


Const.tnlinoplc was scired by Allied troops, and 
in the spring of 1919 Greek forces landed in 
Smyrna with the encouragement of the British 
government. 

In .May 1920 the draft treaty of Sevres was 
published. Tliis document imposed a sc\*crc peace 
upon Turkey, inlemalionniizing the Straits; depriv- 
ing her of all rights in Egypt, Tripolitania, Mo- 
rocco, and Tunisia; and taking away' the territories 
of Ar.abi.n. Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Syria. In 
addition, Greece was temporarily to administer 
Smyrna and southwestern Asia Minor, and to add 
Eastern Tliracc to her realm. 

Such terms were regarded by Muslims, espe- 
ci.illy in India, as unnecessarily severe, and the cry' 
of *'Isl.*im is in danger” svas raised. In vain did 
British st.itcsmen try* to point out that Britain 
herself could not undo (he Treaty of Sevres, that 
Britain h.id commitments to France, that the Allied 
world supported the design of a Zionist National 
Home in Palestine, and that a soft peace for 
Turkey — after the long history* of Turkish misrule 
and atrocities — was out of the question. 

Despite these arguments, Indian Muslims pro- 
ceeded to organize their Khilafat movement to 
force the British government to amend the Scstcs 
Treaty on the side of leniency. In November 1919 
a Khilafat conference was held in Delhi. Gandhi 
attended and suggested the possibility of all In- 
dians, Muslim and Hindu, joining in a boycott 
of the government. In the spring of 1920 the 
Khilafat movement rapidly gained momentum. 
In March a Muslim delegation was sent to London 
to demand revision of the Scstcs Treaty, aud 
March 19 was proclaimed as a national day of fast 
for Turkey* by Indian Muslims. 

At this juncture Gandhi stepped forw'ard as the 
Khilafat champion. He warned the government 
that if justice were not done to Turkey' he would 
launch a great Hindu-Muslira non-co-operation 
movement. In his Open Letter to All Englishmen 
in India, Gandhi accused Uoyd George of treach- 
ery' and declared that the Khilafat wrong and the 
British whitewashing of Amritsar had completely 
shattered his faith in the good intentions of Britam. 

In August Gandhi returned to the A^ceroy* various 
medals and decorations he had received from the 
British government for his sen'ices during the 
Boer War and the First World War. Following this 
action, the leaders of the Khilafat movement, 
hfohammed Ali and his brother Shaukat All, pro* 
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claimed a Hindu-Muslim entente and toured India 
with Gandhi appealing for support. 

The National Congress convened in special 
session at Calcutta in September 1920. This meet- 
ing was dominated by Gandhi, who made a power- 
ful speech in favor of “progressive non-^iolent 
non-co-operation” to be used as a weapon in 
support of the Khilafat movement and also to 
force the British government to grant India sail- 
rule “within the British Empire if possible, wiih- 
out if necessary.’’^^ The Congress accepted Gand- 
hi’s non-co-operation program, which called jor 
the following measures; (1) the surrender rend 
- British titles; (2) refusal to attend any rovno 
ment functions; (3) the withdra\s^ of ^ smdmr? 
from schools and colleges; (4) the rcynrn n: 
courts; (5) no service by Indians in re 
army in Iraq; and (6) absolutely no o-rrenarim 
with the new governmental refers, ^fer ns 
candidates for office or as TOters 
A few months later, the regular r: 

■ of the Congress, meeting at Na^c 
tically endorsed the non-co-opm 
And so it was that Gandhi ccrrur£T3^.nnrrd 
his position, taken just a yearbrnredn IPIFnrrhe 
Amritsar Congress, in supporter 
mental reforms. 

This volte-face was a decrr^T festinen to 
shape the course of India? hfenr' irrm 1920 
through the next two decrees. Tvas mot 

perhaps greatly motivared irr zm rrrreciation 
of any deep injustice to rdr lonriim nolleairues 
inflicted by the Sevres Trnx}- rr nven by the 
“condoning” of Amrifer. rnrmfer'fe theiact 
that an unusual opportrrfe fee fern x^ereH hfm 
of uniting all Indians— rfe 
thus of ac 6 elerating 333 aDv.- 3 ia -nrtim,,! 
independence. As GafEnfedhrsa.dtT^ras “such 
an opportunity of r urnnE Hinnus juja Mohem- 


medans as would net 
Yet there was somsrdnr: 


of soul-force and feferr ' 
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^^qgmaus in ihis omion 
-iPcifeps Gandhi 
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n<>n«violcncc ^crupuKuMly, hi"» movcnicnt hcc.irnc 
incrca'.inv'.ly rnarrctl by incltlcnin of Mood-ihct! nnd 
force. SlriVc't, rtol*., niuf rat\I*. on properly fKcnmc 
more nrul more common. l‘hc Khil.ifai movement 
\\a^ aho pcliiny out of li.ini). Arounctl by rcli- 
pion^ fanaticism, many Ntuslinu liail prc.iclicd n 
that is, n mass cxoilus, enabling true be- 
lievers lo escape from ihc pollution of Hrilisb rule. 
Accorvlinely, n yreal mass emigration pot umlcr 
\say in the latter part of 1920. anil at one lime 
*.on\c ciybteen Ibousarul people uerc on the move 
through the KIniKr f*ass en route lo Afghanistan. 
‘Hus country at first pave the Muslim pilprirns n 
frictuUy asylum but later closcil the frontier. 'Diou- 
satuls of cmier.mts were siramlcil. anti the road 
fronr Kabul lo Tesbawar became dotted with the 
pr.ivcs of homeless rcfupccs. 

Alonp the Malah.ar coast of India in the prov- 
ince of Madras a prcnip of Muslim people, the 
Moplahs, inflamed by the Khilafat prop.apand.a, 
rose in rcKdlion and turned apainsl their Hindu 
nciphbssrs. Hundredsof Hindus were murdered and 
their temples defaced. At least two iliousnnd Mop- 
lalis sserc Killed hy troops striving to restore order, 
and marti.'d law* was in force for sesen months. 
It was this Moody outhrenK that terminated the 
brief Hindu-Muslim entente, and the president 
of the All-India Muslim League announced the 
withdrawal of tiis organization from the Congress 
camp.aign of non-co-operation. A year later events 
took place in Turkey which completely shattered 
the Khilafat ngilnlion. In 1922 the Sultanate svas 
abolished. Mohammed vi was deposed but re- 
mained as tlic Caliph; however, in 1923, when the 
Turkish Republic was proclaimed, steps were taken 
to abolish completely the institution of the Cal- 
iphate. which was ended in March 1924. 

Despite these setbacks. Congress and its leader 
were still confident of success. Perhaps the sur- 
render of Lloyd George to the demands of the 
Irish Sinn Pcin leaders, Michael Collins and David 
Griffiths, with the consequent creation of a self- 
governing Irish Free State, vvas a straw in the 
wind indicating Great Britain’s growing willingness 
to admit the validity of nationalistic aspirations 
in her empire. Accordingly, at the Ahmadabad 
Congress in December 1922, Gandhi asked for and 
was given authority to initiate a campaign of mass 
civil disobedience. Heretofore, non-co-opcralion 
of schools, political offices, and courts had only 
touched the upper classes; now Gandhi was about 


to nppc.al to the common people to refuse to pay 
laxcv and lo *‘non-co-opcraic” against the govern- 
ment in ever)* possible manner. On February 1, 
1922, Ganilhi addressed to the Viceroy, Lord 
Kc.ading, a letter demanding a complete change of 
heart on the part of the government within the 
sp.acc of a week. If Congress demands were not 
met hy this lime, civil disobedience would be in- 
troduced in the district of Bardoli, in Gujarat. 

Hircc d.iys later, however, a mob of Congress 
volunteers attacked a police station at Chauri 
Chaura, set it afire, and burned twenty-one police- 
men to death. Following the receipt of this news, 
Gandhi with his Congress Working Committee 
suddenly suspended his whole program of non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience. Gandhi de- 
plored the bloodshed at Chauri Chaura; insisted 
that all dcfi.incc of authority should cease; de- 
clared that the withholding of taxes and rent pay- 
ments was conirao’ lo interests of Congress; 
and, most significantly perhaps, assured the land- 
lords iliai the Congress movement in no way in- 
tended to attack the rights of private property, 

Hie news of the suspension of non-co-operation 
svas received svith dismay by many members of 
Congress, Nehru, a young and ardent nalionalbt 
destined for leadership, obsersxd: 

Suddenly, early in February 1922, the whole scene 
shifted, and we in prison learned, to our amazement 
and consternation, that Gandhiji had slopped the 
aggressive aspects of our struggle, that he had sus- 
pended civil resistance. . . . We were angry when we 
learned of this stoppage of our struggle at a time 
when we seemed lo be consolidating our position and 
advancing on all fronis.*5 

There has been much conjecture about the 
motive behind this cancellation of the Congress 
campaign against British authority. Was it because 
Gandhi, as a pacifist and a believer in non- 
violence, refused any longer to tolerate bloodshed? 
Undoubtedly this explanation has relevance, but 
there arc some authorities who find the solution 
in the bourgeois character of the Congress. The 
middle-class leaders of the nationalist movement, 
including wealthy landowners and industrialists, 
were fearful of a genuine popular movement that 
might become an attack on all property, privilege, 
and power — Indian as well as British. More and 
more in the 1920’s funds flowed from Indian 
capitalists into the coffers of Congress. Apart from 
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purely patriotic motives, the millionaires could 
hardly be blamed for trying to hurry the day when 
their own national government would adjust In- 
dian tariffs to suit their interests. 

After the Bardoli retreat, Gandhi’s bolt seemed 
to have been shot. His promise of swaraj "within 
a year” had not been realized, and a growing 
number of critics questioned the utility of non- 
co-operation and boycott of the new legislatures. 
Mrs. Besant had assailed Gandhi’s tactics and had 
taken refuge in the ranks of the Liberal party, a 
group that had bolted from the Congress. Even 
Tagore, ardent nationalist that he was, averred: 

The idea of non-co-operation is political asceticism. 
Our students (kept out of colleges) are bringing their 
offerings of sacrifices to what? Not to a’ fuller cduca^ 
tion, but to a non-education. It has at its back a fierce 
joy of annihilation which at its best is asceticism, and 
at its worst is that orgy of frightfulness in which the 
human nature . . . finds a disinterested delight in an 
unmeaning devastation. The anarchy of mere empti- 
ness never tempts me.^® 

Gandhi was arrested on March 10, 1922, and 
brought to trial by the British authorities. The 
court room proceedings made excellent copy in 
the newspapers of the world. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
poetess and nationalist, likened the trial to that of 
Jesus, with the British magistrate cast in the role of 
Pontius Pilate. Gandhi and his judge outdid them- 
selves in trying to be polite. The former declared 
he was here "to invite and submit cheerfully to 
the highest penalty, and the latter, after sentenc- 
ing the prisoner to six years, added that no one 
would be more pleased than he if circumstances 
in India might make it possible for the govern- 
ment later to reduce the period of imprisonment. 

On the surface the non-co-operation campaign 
seemingly failed, but Gandhi had succeeded in 
making an all-important contribution to the Indian 
nationalist movement. He was the first national 
leader not only to secure the support of the Indian 
intelligentsia and the middle classes, but also to 
stir and attract the loyalty of the untold masses in 
the countless villages of India. No better evalua- 
tion of Gandhi’s significance in the 1920*s can be 
found than the following passage written by an 
eyewitness of non-co-operation just a few months 
after the Bardoli surrender: 

Gandhi has, I believe, done his work. He has made 
India self-conscious. He has given India a hew sense 


of self-respect. Jlis program has been characterized 
by many negative features, ... It has never put for- 
ward even a suggestive outline of the government it 
would substitute for the one it would tear down. , . . 
But Gandhi has given a moral basis and a spiritual 
standing to India’s revolution.is 

Politics in the Uneasy 1920' s 

At the end of 1920, when Gandhi and the Con- 
gress had decided to inaugurate "non-violent non- 
co-operation," elections had just been held for the 
first time under the new Government of India Act. 
Because of the Congress boycott only 30 per 
cent of the voters went to the polls in the provin- 
cial elections, and for the lower house of the cen- 
tral government, the Assembly, only 182,000 voted 
out of a possible one million. Out of a total of 747 
seats in all legislatures, however, only 6 in all 
were unfilled because of no candidate. 

In^ February 1921 the legislatures convened. 
The great majority of representatives belonged to 
the Liberal or Moderate party, whose members 
. had forsaken what they thought to be the unnec- 
essary extremism of Gandhi and the Congress. 
These moderates were anxious to get parliamen- 
tary government initiated, and in most of the legis- 
latures they acted with good faith, with responsi- 
bility, in helping to make the new system of 
government work. In the lower house of the cen- 
tral government, the President, Sir Frederick 
Whyte, presided with dignity and impartiality and 
at the same time "drilled and disciplined this 
embryo parliament in the best traditions of the 
House of Commons."^^ 

To this first legislature under the new constitu- 
tion must be given credit for a number of signifi- 
cant accomplishments. A fiscal commission was 
created which recommended a protective policy 
for India. Such action had been made possible 
by the declaration of the Joint Select Committee 
on Indian Reforms, which; as we have seen, in 
1919 paved the way for the enactment of Dyarchy 
in India. This declaration stated that “whatever 
be the right fiscal policy for India, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider 
her interests as Great Britain, Australia, New . 
Zealand, Canada and South Africa.’’^® From 1921, 
therefore, protection was the accepted policy of 
the Indian government, and the cotton industry 
was given a protective tariff on piece goods that 
rose to a figure of 25 per cent against British cloth 
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in the early 1930’s. As for steel, the famous Tata 
Iron Works was assisted by a 33 per cent duty and 
for a time by bounties. The importance of the 
Fiscal Convention, as it is called, can be seen by 
the following figures: In the five years preceding 
1914 India imported annually goods worth an av- 
erage of £61 million from the United Kingdom 
and exports averaged £37.5 million. In 1938-1939, 
however, the corresponding figures were £34.8 
million and £43.5 million. 

In addition to tariff enactments, the Legislature 
repealed what it thought to be an obnoxious press 
act and also the much-discussed Rowlatt Act, which 
had helped to set off the disturbances of 1919. 
The same body adopted a program of retrench- 
ment in the public services, planned the national- 
ization of all railways, and agitated for the more 
rapid “Indianization” of the civil services and 
the initiation of the same policy in the ariny. 
Other important pieces of legislation were the 
Indian Factories Amendment Act and the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act. The Indian representa- 
tives in the Assembly were on the whole co- 
operative, but they also pricked and pushed the 
government for more reforms. On several occa- 
sions there was strong criticism expressed over the 
heavy military expenditures and much controversy 
when the Governor-General, Lord Reading, in 
1923 used his power of certification to double the 
salt tax. In the Act of 1919 it was laid down by 
the British Parliament that after a period of ten 
years the reform scheme should be studied and 
its operation assessed. The Assembly in September 
1921 passed a resolution urging a re-examination 
of the Constitution, as, in its view, an immediate 
and more democratic revision was warranted. 

In the provincial legislatures Indian representa- 
tives were getting valuable experience in law- 
making and in administrative responsibility in the 
field of the “transferred powers.” Considerable 
attention was given by the legislators to an attempt 
to strengthen the units of local self-government. 
Local village boards were given power to try 
petty civil suits and to expand taxation for such 
purposes as sanitation. A serious obstacle, how- 
ever, was the traditional reluctance of the villager 
to agree to additional taxation. Much attention 
was paid to education in the provincial legisla- 
tures, and in every province compulsory elemen- 
tary education was adopted for certain areas. In 
the field of agriculture and rural reconstruction, 


the provincial governments encouraged the work 
of the rural co-operatives, which built new roads, 
opened dispensaries and schools, and, with the 
aid of the department of agriculture, taught better 
methods of farming. Other features of rural re- 
forms were the beginnings of consolidation of 
small, fragmented holdings; co-operative banking 
for the villages; and the initiation of irrigation proj- 
ects. In themselves these reforms were admirable, 
yet taken as a whole they were pitifully meager 
when compared with the needs of the country. 

By the middle of 1923, when the first Indian 
Legislature came to an end, there occurred a revolt 
against the leadership and policy of Mohandas 
Gandhi, who was in prison. Two outstanding mem- 
bers of the Congress, C, R. Das and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, defeated Gandhi’s policy of non-co-opera- 
tion. These leaders believed the Congress party 
must contest elections and enter the legislatures. 
The object, however, was not co-operation but 
rather the tactic of “wrecking the reforms from 
within.” In September 1923 Das finally secured the 
approval of Congress to participate in the fall elec- 
tions. The result was a striking decline in the 
strength of the Liberals and a major success for 
Das’s Swaraj party in the Legislatures. Following 
the election, the Swaraj group dominated two 
Provincial Councils and had a powerful block of 
forty-five representatives in the Central Assembly. 

With the advent of the Congress-sponsored 
Swaraj party, the era of good feeling disappeared 
in the Central Legislature at Delhi. The aim of 
most of the representatives now was “uniform, 
continuous, and sustained obstruction with a view 
to making government through the Assembly and 
the Councils impossible.”^^ The debates became 
more bitter; demands were made for full respon- 
sible government to take the place of the make- 
shift system of Dyarchy; and the atmosphere in the 
Legislature was frequently enlivened by “scenes, 
such as the symbolic withdrawal of the Swaraj 
party on one occasion in 1925. 

Increasingly in 1926, in newspapers and on the 
public platform, one read or heard caustic crit- 
icisms against the system of government. As Lord 
Reading left India in the spring to make way for 
a new Viceroy, Lord Irwin, it was quite evident 
that Dyarchy and the reforms of 1919 were break- 
ing down. In 1925, C. R. Das, at that time the 
outstanding Congress leader, had intimated the 
possibility of reconciliation with Britain. In a 
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speech Das had praised Dominion status, assert- 
ing, . it afTords complete protection to each 
constituent composing the great Commonwealth 
of Nations called the British Empire, secures to 
each the right to realise itself . . . and tli ere fore 
it expresses and implies all the elements of Swaraj 
which I have mentioned/ -- Whatever promise of 
partnership between the British raj and Indian 
nationalism there might have been in these words, 
it had no chance of realization, for Das died a few 
short weeks after the speech was given. Intran- 
sigent nationalism continued to mount, accom- 
panied by a disturbing revival of Hindu-Muslim 
antipathy. "Many elections in 1926 were fought on 
a straight Mohammedan-versus-Hindu ticket and, 
from 1926 to 1927, at least 300 people were killed 
and 2500 injured in communal riotings. 

It was in this atmosphere of teasion and mount- 
ing unrest that Lord Ir%vin arrived in the spring of 
1926 as the new head of the Indian government. 
Before his appointment as Viceroy, Irwin was little 
known in British public life, his first important post 
being that of minister of agriculture under British 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin. A man of simple 
tastes, a good farmer, Irwin was scrupulously 
honest and a deeply religious Anglo-Catholic. 

Nationalism continued to advance with seven- 
league boots throughout 1927. A bitter dispute 
took place in the Assembly over a currency bill, 
a measure that did much to line up tlic mill owners 
and Indian monied interests back of the Congress. 
The publication of Mother India by the Ameri- 
can writer Katherine Mayo also stirred up in- 
tense resentment in India. This book, a scornful 
indictment of Hinduism and its way of life, was 
written in a completely unsympathetic mood with- 
out recognition of the many admirable features of 
the Hindu way of life. While Mother India did 
expose many evils demanding amelioration, it was 
completely one-sided. It was charged by some 
Indian nationalists that the British government 
had subsidized and encouraged the publication of 
the book. Gandhi very sensibly summed up the 
matter when he said that it was **a drain 'inspec- 
tor's report, a book for Englishmen to forget and 
Indians to remember.”-^ 

Another factor exacerbating Indian nationalism 
was the unfair treatment meted out to Indians in 
several parts of the British Empire. In a previous 
chapter we have already noted the discriminations 
imposed upon the Indian community in South 


Africa and their partial removal on the eve of 
World War I, due to the efforts of Gandhi. The 
problem reappeared, however, in 1925, when a 
bill was drafted designed to legalize the segrega- 
tion of all Indians in the South African province 
of Natal, both for residence and business purposes. 
Tlic same difficulty emerged in the British East 
African colony of Kenya. In this area British 
settlers had established a thriving European plan- 
tation economy in the highlands and were de- 
termined to exclude Indian immigrants. In 1919 
the European settlers in Kenya succeeded in 
having a Commission, which had been appointed 
by the local government, report adversely on In- 
dian interests. Indians were to be excluded from 
owning lands in the highlands, were to be segre- 
gated in the towns, and were not to have the same 
political privileges as the Europeans. 

In the early 1920’s this unfair treatment infuri- 
ated Indian nationalists. Tlie National Congress 
in a special meeting held in 1923 violently at- 
tacked the policy of the British government in 
Kenya, and in 1925, at the Congress meeting at 
Cawnpore, Gandhi severely condemned the South 
African government for the injustices imposed on 
the Indian nationals. At this Congress, a delegate 
from South Africa in an impassioned speech de- 
clared: **If you had some battle-ships today, if you 
had your army, a little handful of the so-called 
whites who were vomited forth on the shores of 
Africa from the slums of Europe would not have 
dared do what they are doing today.”-^ 

Debates on the currency bill, resentment over 
Mother India, and anger over the discrimina- 
tions suffered by Indians in East and South Africa 
were only small faggots in the fire of Indian 
nationalism; the real fuel was provided by the 
appointment of the Simon Commission. By the 
end of 1926 the British government had come to 
the conclusion that the date for the inquiry into 
Dyarchy, set by the Act of 1919 for the year 1929, 
would have to be chosen and a Parliamentary 
Commission appointed for this purpose immedi- 
ately. Accordingly, such a body was appointed in 
November 1927. It was composed of Sir John 
Simon, the chairman, and six other members rep- 
resenting the three British political parties. The 
personnel of the Commission was entirely British, 
a fact that roused a storm of protest in India and 
showed lack of tact. Sir John r*’ .... * *;^-ectify 
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the central Indian Legislature and also representa- 
tives of the ^provincial legislatures should be in- 
cluded in this investigation of India’s “fitness for 
self-government.” But the initial slight claimed by 
most Indians was not rectified. The members of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly repudiated the 
Simon Commission by declaring that the Assem- 
bly would have nothing to do with the Commission 
at any time. Subsequently, as the Simon Commis- 
sion toured India, it was boycotted in every phase 
of its work by the Congress party. 

Buoying up and supporting the rapid advance 
of Indian nationalism in 1926 and 1927 was a new 
generation of young nationalists more dynamic 
and radical than their elders, Gandhi had" been 
imprisoned in 1922 and remained in jail until 
early in 1924, when he was released by the govern- 
ment. For the next four years he remained out of 
the field of political agitation, contenting himself 
with working for the removal of untouchability, 
better relations between the Hindu and Muslim 
communities, and the development of his hand- 
spinning program. During this interregnum, first 
Das and then Motilal Nehru had assumed leader- 
ship of the nationalists. A new group of more 
ardent and radical nationalists, however, was 
emerging, including Jawaharlal Nehru, the son of 
Motilal, and Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Up to this time the Congress movement had 
been mainly bourgeois and upper class in its lead- 
ership and policies. By 1925 it began to reflect 
the growth of socialist and workers’ groups in 
India. The first socialist weekly had been founded 
in 1923 and the first Workers’ and Peasants’ jiarty 
set up in Bengal in 1926, while a Communist 
movement was also growing. Thus it was that 
there developed in Congress a left wing whose 
members sponsored a Student and Youth Move- 
ment and an All-India Independence League, The 
objective of the latter was not only the complete 
cutting of the painter connecting India with the 
British ship of state, but also the amelioration of 
the masses, the liquidation of the parasitic 
zamindars (landlords), and the introduction of a 
socialist state. Jawaharlal Nehru was the president 
of this League, and its appearance signalized the 
fact that in addition to political independence 
there was crystallizing another objective — a com- 
plete socio-economic revolution. 

Nehru, the leader destined to take his country 
eventually into the promised land of independence, 


came from a Brahman family of ancient lineage 
which had migrated from the state of Kashmir. 
His father, Motilal Nehru, first a prominent and 
wealthy lawyer and a lukewarm nationalist, had 
after 1919 thrown himself wholeheartedly behind 
Gandhi and had even adopted his ascetic way of 
life. The son, Jawaharlal, had all the advantages 
of wealth. He was sent to the English public 
school of Harrow and later to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he obtained his B.A. in 1910; 
he was admitted to the Bar in 1912. 

Upon his return to India, Nehru showed little 
interest in the law and gradually became interested 
and then completely absorbed in his country’s fight 
for freedom. While a great admirer of Gandhi, 
Nehru could not agree with the Mahatma’s asceti- 
cism and mysticism, or with his antagonism against 
western industrialism. At heart this Brahman is a 
rationalist, a believer in science and a foe of all 
supernaturalism. Above all, he is a blend of the 
cultures of both the East and West, with the latter 
perhaps predominating. As he himself has said: 
“I have become a queer mixture of the East and 
the West, out of place- everywhere, at home no- 
where. Perhaps my thoughts and approach to life 
are more akin to what is called Western than 
Eastern, but India clings to me.”-^ As a rationalist, 
a humanitarian, and an implacable foe of the ex- 
ploitation of his fellow men, Nehru found it logical 
to support socialism, which he believed could be 
made compatible with democratic political free- 
doms. 

By the end of 1927 the tide of nationalism was 
rapidly mounting. At the annual meeting of Con- 
gress held at Madras, Nehru — ^just recently re- 
turned from a visit to Europe, including Russia — 
persuaded the meeting to pass a resolution declar- 
ing complete independence to be India’s goal. 

Some response to this challenge had to be 
fashioned by the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, who, ever 
since the day he arrived in India, while sympa- 
thizing with nationalistic aspirations, had sought to 
divert them into constitutional and evolutionary 
channels. As we will see in the next chapter, the 
Viceroy made every attempt to encourage Hindu- 
Muslim amity. But anti-British feeling grew rather 
than diminished. The Liberal party continued to 
lose followers, while the more radical Congress 
became more impatient in its demands and also 
more popular and influential. 

The year 1928 was a turbulent one. \Vhcn the 
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Simon Commi'^^ion landed in Hombay in Fcbninr)* 
ii wa'i yreeicd by n hiiye lioMilc tlcmonMralion 
di<.j'IrAini; ibc ^U'>gan. “Go bad:, Simon T* A fierce 
ifebatc on wbeihcr ibe Simon Comm^^^^on should 
be boycollcxl tovd, place in the Lcyislativc A^’icm• 
My, and thi\ Knly more nnd more, tinder the 
lcadef>hip of ^re^ident. V. J. Patel (brother of 
th.c late Snrdar \*anabhbhai Patel), 5onphl to 
oSlrttci the transaction of biidncss. Outvide the 
LcfMattirc there ^^as more than the tiMial unrest, 
with strile^ on the railways, in ilic jttte milh. and 
the Tata lrx>n NVorhs. While tal.inp part in n 
demonstration apainst the Simon CornnfA'iion the 
popular nationalist leader, l^jpat Uni. was hurt 
in a scuMlc with the police. Uis death not lonp 
after from a he.irl atf.ack w.as Mamed upon the 
Priitsh authorises, and the younp police ofllcer 
who w.as on duty at the time was later murdered. 

I.ord niri.enhcad, the Scerclnr>* of Si.atc for 
India, who was not too sympathetic ssilh Indian 
n.ationalism. introduced another complic.ation into 
Indian politics when he more or less chnllcnpcd 
the various Indian parties to pel lopcthcr and pro- 
duce a scheme of povemment aprec.ahlc to all. 
Tlic Various proups, Conpress, Mudim l.capuc, 
nnd IJhcr.ds, proceeded to set up a committee for 
this purpose under the chairmanship of Motilal 
Nchrti. In Aupust 1928 the Nehru Report w'as 
publisheil. Tills document (discussed more fully 
in the next chapter) was in some ways a coura- 
peons attempt to draft a new constitution prantinp 
dominion status nnd one tliat would satisfy the 
various political proupinps. The net result, how- 
ever, was violent disnpreement between the Mus- 
lim I-c.apuc and the Conpress. 

Meanwhile, Conpress was rent with personal 
rivalries and divided by exponents of differinp pro- 
grams of action. Only one man could gel it out of 
this impasse, nnd this w’ns Gandhi, svho relumed to 
active political life in December 1928. At Cal- 
cutta the Mahatma succeeded in getting the Con- 
gress to accept a compromise svhicli satisfied 
both the most radical and (he more conservative 
wings. A resolution was passed demanding (hat 
Britain should accept the Nehru Report; and, a* 
one British historian has pointed out v/i!h mu:h 
justification, the Congress “ordered Govcrn.r.'r.t 
to accept what they could not persuade (heir 
communities to accept.”-*^ This acccplanc^e, 
over, was to be an accomplished f.'ict 
year. If it were not forth corn in;', f: 


non-violcnl non-co-operation would be initiated 
against the government. 

Hvcnis were now r.ipidly moving in the direc- 
tion of a decisive sliowdown. Angr>* scenes nnd 
stalemates were the order of the d.iy in the Indian 
Icpislaturcs. The Central Legislative Assembly 
carric<l on its del ibernt ions with the ncrs'cs of its 
members taut and not improved by the blazing sun. 
On April S, 1929, n bomb was thrown from the 
pulilic gallcrj' into (he benches of die government 
onicinls, but no one was seriously injured. 

Tlic very' next month the Conscrs’ativcs under 
Stanley Baldwin were turned out of ofilcc in 
Britain; llicir successors were the representatives 
of the l^il>our party under Ramsay MacDonald, 
Tlic British Lal>our party since its inception had 
consistently attacked imperialism nnd expressed its 
impatience at the slow pace of democratization In 
India, In 1928 MacDonald had stated at the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth I-nbour Conference, “I hope 
that w’ldiin a period of months rather than years 
there will he a new Dominion added to the Com- 
monwealth of our Nations, a Dominion of another 
race, a Dominion whicli will find self-respect as an 
equal with the Commonwealth. I refer to India.”-* 
In keeping with this vicw\ the new' Secretary' of 
State at the India Ofilcc was Oiptain Wedgwood 
Benn, a w'arm friend of Indi.'in aspirrilions. 

In June 1929 Lord Invin returned to Kngland 
to discuss the serious deterioration of affairs in In- 
dia, nnd lie nnd Benn. supported by the I^abour 
government, decided th.'jl the time had come for a 
bold gesture in Indi.in .'ifT.'iirs. On October 25 the 
Viceroy returned to Delhi and six days later issuec 
his momentous statement on Indian aff.'iirr. Iz 
part this statement deebred: 

In vjev*' cf f.he which tiavc t^cn 

both in Grcit Friam ird India regarding thr 
talion to t*e g.i-eed oe the intention*, cf ihr 
Govcrnrrvert £e cei^eOg the Statute cf IL’L 2 ^ 
riu!hw.rd cf his Gmr-rmr=' r 

t-ite !::ai it th-ir judgment it r r - 

dzdtrtijy: cf 1917 that the natur;! zrur r - 

am-T: r-rc-A . . . tl- iru.rr.nrm • 

it was al'o r_r:r.r 
pc-u/v'e z Ph’md T;dde Crr.: 
r,: %.:>i rcprrterdiV^'er. *' 

hhf Irdiin prcl^rrr — 



The period from 1930 to 1939 was a fateful 
decade in Indian history. During this 
ten years India more than ever before iv'aj 
placed in the limelight, with the press of 
the world giving lengthy coverage to its 
problems, its leaders, and its intermittent 
crises. There was much for the journalists 
to describe, Gandhi launched a great 
civil disobedience movement designed to 
achieve complete independence for his 
homeland, London witnessed the coming 
and going of many dignitaries, both British 
and Indian, as constitutional reform was 
debated in three separate Round Table 
Conferences, And in the British Parliament 
for many months both houses engaged in 
long and often acrimonious debates over the 
political future of India. Finally, in 
August 1935, a new act designed to carry 
India toward the goal of Dominion status 
became law, 

INDIA AT the beginning of the 1930’s 
essentially in a fluid situation. British 
statesmen and Indian patriots could in 
large measure determine what the course of 
events to be. As one looks back on this 
decade, however, it is apparent that some- 
thing went wrong, that neither the British 
nor the Indian leaders measured up 
to their grave responsibilities and 
opportunities. Some of the blame necessar- 
ily rests upon British shoulders. The 
Labour government which conducted the 
First Round Table Conference quite 
sensitive and sympathetic to Indian nation- 
alistic aspirations. The coalition 
government that followed, however, 
dominated by the Conservative party, erred 
in its insistence upon an unduly cautious 
and watered-down program of constitutional 
reform. 

IN LARGE degree Indian leaders, particularly 
Gandhi, representing the National Congress, 
must bear responsibility for the hardening 
of the British government following the 
fall of the Labour ministry in the fall of 
1931. Indian nationalism, represented by 
its strongest spokesman, the Congress, had a 
great opportunity to win friends and secure 
concessions at the Round Table Conferences. 
Instead it completely boycotted two of the 
Conferences and at the most important, 
the second, which it attended, its represen- 
tative, Gandhi, lacking faith in the 
Conference, followed a policy of obstruction. 
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lORD inuiv’5 nnnouncement of Oclohcr 1929» 
llial Dominion Mntiu ^\^*^^ tlcHnildy the f:o;\! for 
Indin, nnd lint a Round Tnhlc would soon be 
convened to study the problem, was n praise^ 
Worthy micntpl to convince the Congress party 
that Rritain was ready and willing to stand by the 
pre»n\isc made by Montagu in 1917* llus gesture 
of Irsvin and Wedgwewd Renn, Secrctar)’ of Slate 
for India, might have gone a long way toward 
l^rinping *nbout a ri:pprochcr7*,tnt between Rritain 
and Indian nationalism. Unfortunately, wliatcvcr 
gCKHl might have come of (he Dominion status 
announcement was at Ic.ast partially undermined 
by events in the Hritish Parli.amcnt. 

Ramsay MacDonaUPs I^aI>our povcmmcni had 
come into p{swcr in the spring of 1929. It was 
sympathetic with Indian national aspirations, hut it 
did not command n majority in the Mouse of 
Commons, since it w as dependent upon the support 
of the small Lit'cral party representation to beep 
in office. TIic debate in Parliament began on 
Novcmlver 5, with Lord Reading nt lading the 
Invin announcement in the House of I.ords, Lord 
HirLcnhc.ad followed and declared that members 
of the Simon Commission, who were bringing their 
investigations to a close, should regard the Vice- 
roy’s statement .as irrelevant. Discussion in the 
Commons was cqu.ally critical. Stanley Baldwin, 
the Conservative leader, was evasive. His speech 
was *‘WTappcd round in ponderous rhetoric, simple 
.ounding generalities, while 
leader of the Liberal party. 
Dominion status declaration was 
n form of unncccssar)* appeasement. Only mem- 
bers of the Labour party gave unqualified support 
to l^rd Irwin. 

Tlicrc is no doubt that behind this debate 
lurked the exigencies of party politics in Britain, 
but the remarks made in Parliament w’crc read 
\v^in Delhi. Calcutta, and Bombay as w‘cl! as in 
London. The first reaction to the Viceroy’s invi- 
tation to a Round Table Conference had been 
encouraging. A group of Indian leaders, repre- 
senting all parties, accepted with some reserva- 
tions. But after the debate in Parliament the Con- 
gress attitude hardened, and Gandhi, in a meeting 
with the Viceroy, announced that the Congress 
w'ould not attend the Round Table Conference 
unless it should be clearly understood that its pur- . 
pose w'as the drawing up of a scheme of full 
Dominion status, to be put into effect immediately. 



Tljis meeting was attended by representatives of 
the Indian Lil)crnl party and the Muslim League, 
who were keenly disappointed that Congress w’ould 
not accept the Round Table invitation. Shortly 
.afterwards, the Indian Liberals in annual con- 
ference at Madras passed a resolution calling for 
Dominion st.aius in as short a time as possible, 
hut accepting the offer of the Round Table 
meeting. 

Tlic Congress met at the close of 1929 In an 
intransigent and confident mood. A great city of 
tents was set up for the delegates at I^Iiorc for 
their annual meeting, which has been described 
as “part gipsy cnc.ampnicnt, part football match, 
p.art p.arish b.a/anr.”- Ilicrc was much excite- 
ment and activity, with great parades, the adula- 
tion of Gandhi, and the hoisting of the flag of 
independence. And cvciy'whcrc there were corre- 
spondents, Indian, British, and especially Ameri- 
can, for India had become front page news. 

An unsuccessful attempt had been made to as- 
sassinate Lord Invin just before the Congress met, 
and one of its first nets — on the insistence of 
Gandhi — was the adoption of a resolution con- 
gratulating him on his escape; this passed, after 
much debate, by a vole of 935 to 897. Within the 
higher circles of the Congress there w'as an inside 
struggle on the issue of w'hcthcr Invin’s offer of a 
Round Table should be accepted, Gandhi, sup- 
ported by the two Nchrus, had his way, and on 
December 31, 1929. Congress adopted his pledge 
of complete independence, which w^as to be taken 
by all Congress members on the following January 
26, a dale to be observed as Independence Day. 
This pledge undoubtedly obtained much inspira- 
tion from some of the great revolutionary declara- 
tions of the past, especially the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, In part it read: 

We believe that it is the inalienable right of the 
Indian people, as of any other people, to have freedom 
and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the neces- 
sities of life, so that they may have full opportunities 
of growth. We believe also that if any government de- 
prives a people of these rights and oppresses them the 
people have n further right to alter it or abolish it. 
The British Government in India has not only deprived 
the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined 
India economically, politically, culturally, and spirit- 
ually. We believe, therefore, that India must sever 
the Bri’tisfa connection and attain Puma Swaraj, or' 
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complete independence. . . , We will therefore prepare 
ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we can, all volun- 
tary association from the British Government, and will 
prepare for civil disobedience, including non-payment 
of taxes.3 

In other words, the one-year period of grace 
granted to the British at Calcutta to accept the 
Nehru Report had lapsed, Gandhi was empowered 
to initiate civil disobedience at his own discretion, 
and, as a preliminary move, Congress declared a 
boycott on all the legislatures and directed its fol- 
lowers who were members of them to resign im- 
mediately. On January 26, 1930, thousands of 
people signed the pledge of independence and 
witnessed the raising of the Congress tricolor flag. 

For a few months after the Lahore Congress 
there was some sparring between Gandhi and Lord 
Irwin. The former presented the Viceroy with a 
number of demands which, if met, would mean the 
cancellation of the forthcoming civil disobedience 
movement. Among the demands were: (1) total 
prohibition, (2) halving the land tax, (3) abo- 
lition of the salt tax, (4) a 50 per cent cut in the 
military budget, (5) the scaling down of the sal- 
aries of the higher officials, (6) an amnesty for 
political prisoners, and (7) the reservation of 
coastal shipping for Indians. Certain of these de- 
mands, notably the first four, were drastic ones, 
and it is debatable whether any independent Indian 
government could have carried them out. Irwin ac- 
cordingly turned them down and on March 2 
received a letter from Gandhi, addressed to “Dear 
Friend,” announcing that civil disobedience would 
begin on March 12 and would be initiated by a 
pilgrimage to defy the salt tax. 

On March 12 Gandhi was given a great ovation 
by thousands of his followers and, with 79 dis- 
ciples, commenced a hike to the sea, 170 miles 
away. The march lasted three weeks and made 
headlines in most of the newspapers of the world. , 
On April 6 Gandhi reached the sea at Dandi on 
the Gujarat coast and waded into the surf as his 
followers cried, “Hail, Deliverer,” Sea water was 
then dipped up and placed on a fire, and the 
symbolic act of manufacturing salt was carried 
out in defiance of the government’s monopoly. The 
defiance of the salt laws, was a shrewd move by 
Gandhi, because this tax fell on every family and 
was universally disliked. 

The salt march was the- signal for full-fledged 
civil disobedience. Officials resigned, tax collec- 


tion was resisted, railway employees quit, liquor 
shops and foreign businesses were boycotted. The 
full weight of the Congress was thrown into the 
fight to paralyze the government. The mounting 
effects of the world depression had done much to 
increase unemployment and lower the already 
atrociously debased Indian standard of living. In 
1930 India lost nearly one fourth of its foreign 
trade. Congress, therefore, in its civil disobedience 
campaign received the support of a mass of dis- 
gruntled and often hungry workers and peasants; 
and, at the other economic .extreme, the Congress 
received the enthusiastic support of Indian busi- 
ness, especially the cotton mill owners, who saw 
in the boycott of foreign goods an excellent oppor- 
tunity to drive out their British and Japanese 
competitors. It has been estimated that several 
lakhs of rupees were donated every month to 
Congress by Indian business. This financial sup- 
port enabled the nationalist organization to enroll 
large numbers of Congress volunteers and give 
them food and a daily wage. As the civil dis- 
obedience movement got under way, its exponents 
were motivated by a complex pattern of profits, 
patriotism, and piety. An American professor 
reported: ^ 

No generalization seemed justified except that India 
has been hard hit by the world depression. It is im- 
possible to separate economic and political motives 
in resistance to tax-gatherers in the villages, strikes 
and riots in the cities and even in Gandhi’s campaign 
of civil disobedience. Nationalism and the profit mo- 
tive clashed in the boycotts of foreign cloth and in the 
attempts to make salt, with piety added in the case of 
the pickets at the liquor shops.^ 

In the spring of 1930 the flags and colors of the 
Congress were everyAvhere. Large crowds of 
youths paraded the streets of the main cities sing- 
ing and shouting nationalist slogans. For the first 
time women were enlisted in large numbers in the 
Congress ranks. The nationalists bad their own 
uniformed volunteers who patroled the bazaars 
allowing no carts to proceed without the driver 
presenting his certificate of “No British goods. 
Many European businessmen were ruined, and im- 
ports of Lancashire cotton cloth declined precipi- 
tously. At the same time tax strikes reduced 
Indian government revenues. Salaries of civil 
servants, budgets, and social services all had to be 
cut, and on several occasions loans had to be raised 
in London to meet deficits. While ostensibly non- 
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violctu. civil ili^obeJicncc 5 CK^n resulted in wiJe- 
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}:o\c:i;nKtn cn^ploycc\ I.illcJ; rioU tool, pbnee in 
rc^b;»\\."!r, \Ou'rc lire tnoh b:\il control of the ciiy 
Ho: ^cvcf.rl nm! serious iliMurbnncc^ took 

pt.-^cc in Knnrchi, .'rml Olcuiin. 'Hrcrc 

Were Tibo !cn^ions between MiKliru^ e.nvl Hitulut, ns 
ihc former icfusc^t lo Mtppori the Conpresv enjn- 
pnien. It wns nnturn! ihni fn:l^^ ilcmon^trntions, 
l'U'ine\N Kncotis, nni! from linre to lime ontriphl 
lerror'om Oronbl lend lo clnOies between Ore police 
mn! “soldiery, on lire one Irnrul. nrul Oic followers 
of ci*. il divobcdicncc on the other. I-rciptcnlly the 
police sli'pcr^eJ crowds or picletv by tathi chnrf•e^, 
the /wr/n' beinp n lonp, vseiphted chrh. Indi.m nn- 
lionnli'-ts hn\c hc.ntcdly chnrped the police with 
cxccwisc briitnliiy, nnd undonbtcdly. in the con- 
ftt\ion nru! turmoil of the moment, the police were 
unneccvs.irily severe. On ilic other linnd, there is 
much evidence to show thnl ?oK!icrs nnd police 
nctcv! witir prcni p.iticncc .nnd forbe.irnnce durinp 
the lonp months of the civil disobedience when 
ncrscs nnd tempers were nt the hrc.ilinp poinr. 

l^fd Invin durinp these Ircctic days held out the 
olive brnneh to Conj:ress, welcoming its pc.rdc;* 
pniion in the Kound Tnhlc Conference scheJ /rd 
to be held in London in November, Inn demrrd,*-/ 
ihnt civil disobedience ccri'-c rmd tliit !:s. \ Sr 
obeyed. Declnrinp that civil disobedience h:S dr^ 
pcncraicd into violent rebellion. Instn heJ e r 
ber of special ordinances passed to itrrnr^S'-' :':r 
hand of the povcmmcni. In *'d.*iy v,?. 

arrested and imprisoned, .and %-oor^. 0: 
filled with lliousands of prisoners. Tie d.^rdrrj 1 
op. du, reached their climax in the midnirmmef r* • I 
when perhaps 60,0Qn member'^ cf Coer'r: v -re r 
in prison. Yet, at the heieht of coil d J 

Lord Invin in a speech to ntj;c7ee.n b:a.:ari;rrn ^ 
at Calcutta dccl.arcd; 


We should, r am satiifed, n::lr a pa h 
if we underestimate the peraii^e red p-v 
of nationnlbm that h tc^Szy 
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country, discouraging industrialization and thus 
maintaining it as a convenient market for British 
manufactured goods. Indians desired tariff protec- 
tion. It was also charged that the Indian people, 
especially the impoverished peasants, were bowed 
down by a crushing burden of taxation imposed 
by the British regime. 

In the political realm, it was asserted that Brit- 
ain had followed a policy of divide and rule, sup- 
porting and coddling the medieval autocratic 
Native States and encouraging factionalism in In- 
dia, especially in the case of the rivalry between the 
Hindus and Muslims. On this last point an Indian 
writer asserted in 1933: 
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The so-called Mohammedan leaders ... are mere 
creatures of the government, without standing in India 
and without influence there except in the direction of 
working mischief. Hindus and Mohammedans could 
reach agreement tomorrow were it not for the contin- 
uous wire-pulling of those in authority who expect 
to benefit by keeping them divided.t* 

The neglect of health and medical services, as 
proved by the high death rate, and the prevailing 
mass illiteracy were also blamed on the British. 
Finally, the Indian indictment asserted that British 
rule was autocratic and would continue so, clum- 
sily camouflaged by such devices as Dyarchy with- 
out real self-government and vague promises of 
ultimate Dominion status. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, British 
publicists called attention to the safety afforded 
India by the British fleet, and pointed out that army 
expenditures for the defense of India were very 
reasonable compared with the burden carried by 
other nations. It was true that Englishmen in the 
Indian Civil Service were paid generously and re- 
tired handsomely, but the standards of admission 
were so high that only men of the highest caliber 
were selected, whose incorruptibility and efficiency 
had more than given back to India the value of 
their salaries. The argument of the “drain*' was 
countered by the assertion that much of the money 
sent to Britain from Indian sources represented in- 
terest — and a very -low rate usually — ^paid on capi- 
tal which had helped build railroads, telegraphs, 
canals, and great irrigation projects. Furthermore, 
these modem facilities earned enough not only 
to pay the interest charges due in London but to 
leave a surplus besides. 

British officials in India also pointed out, in 


answer to the charge of overtaxation, that the 
items most criticized, land and salt revenue, were 
taken over from the Mogul regime and that the 
amount collected under British rule was substan- 
tially less than it was under the Mogul emperors. 
Widespread poverty had little connection, the 
British claimed, with politics and the kind of gov- 
ernment ruling India. Rather this condition was 
the result of factors within the Indian culture 
pattern: the caste system and its resultant social 
stratification, excessive spending on religious and 
marriage ceremonies, the despotism of the money- 
lender, and “the sacred cow, an undue regard for 
mere life as opposed to good life.“^o It was stressed 
that, because of the sanctity of all life in India, 
the ravages of rats alone cost each year more 
than the sum spent on the army and that the 
annual loss incurred by maintaining old cattle ran 
to 1,760,000,000 rupees, four times the land 
revenue obtained by the government. 

Round Tables in London 

In the last week of March 1931 a special meet- 
ing of the National Congress was called to approve 
the Delhi Pact and to give Gandhi a mandate to 
represent the organization at the Second Round 
Table Conference. A great throng of 30,000 filled 
a desert arena at Karachi to discuss the pact. The 
amphitheater was filled with delegates wearing 
their white Gandhi caps and to one journalist, 
“from the height on which I was sitting, it looked 
as if thousands of large snowflakes had fallen on 
the dark bare eartfa.”^^ Extremists like Subhas 
Chandra Bose harangued the multitude, urging 
non-ratification, but Gandhi was the unchallenged 
leader and his agreement with Irwin was approved. 
Somewhat disturbing to British ears was the news 
that Gandhi had been directed to ask for “control 
over the Army, external affairs, finance, fiscal and 
economic policy, and to have scrutiny by an im- 
partial tribunal of the financial transactions of the 

British Government.“^2 

Gandhi’s attendance at the Round Table was 
still uncertain, however, for he found* the new 
Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, less patient and perhaps 
less sympathetic with Congress claims than his 
predecessors. The atmosphere in India seemed 
charged with unrest as news of Hindu-Muslira 
riots and criticisms against the government for 
failure to carry through the terms of the Delhi 
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Tael appeared In the prc\s. Cmndln in Aupii%l nn- 
nonneed he would not po lo l.ondon. Inn on the 
27ili of l!ic ^nn^c numlh he ^ip.nct! a new nprccn^cnt 
with lord NVdlinpdon and w,n put on Kaard a 
''pcei.d train to cnat'lc him to catcli at Homliay the 
^tcamer /\o/;’izmr7ij cn ri>iitc to ^!;u^c^llc^. 

Gani!hi\ ^tcamc^ pn\\cv! thronph the Sue/ Canal 
into llic Mediterranean and hcadet! toward the 
^horc^ of Franec. It i\ well to point oni t\crc lliat 
Gandln wa% not poinp to London to ^tart ncpoiin- 
lions with the Hritish povernmcnl on a new Indian 
constitution, for sueh a tasV. had already been 
undertaken hy the F’irst Round TaMc, which must 
now he ilcscrihcd. 

The Fir^t Round TaMc Conference proper wan 
in session from November P>30 to January 1931. 
and was ntadc up of some of the foremost leaders 
in Indian public life. Tlicre were fifty-seven of 
them, representing various parties, including the 
Sikhs, Untouchables, Muslims. Christians, and tlic 
Liberal party in llritisli India. In this proup Dr. 
Ambedkhar represented the Untouchables, Mo 
hanrmed Ali Jinnah and the Apa Khan the Mus- 
lims. and Sapru and Sastri the Liberals. 

In his early days Jinnah Iiad Ivcn a nationalist 
pure and simple, working with any Indian — Mus- 
lim or Hindu — for self-povcmmcnt. Iluis it was 
that Nehru once wrote of Jinnah as “the ambas- 
sador of Hindu-Moslcm unity.** and the Indian 
poetess and patriot. Mrs, Sarojini Naidu. wrote a 
eulogistic biography of Jinnah in 19 IS. Bom m 
Bombay in 1S76, he had received a legal educa- 
tion in England, and on his return to India had 
built up a wide and extremely lucrative practice. 
Before World War I he was an outstanding mem- 
ber of Congress, but when the Gandhian period 
began, he resigned from the organization. In the 
1920's Jinnah became incrc.isingly antagonistic 
to w'hal he regarded as the Hindu nationalistic 
tendency of Congress. In all aspects of his charac- 
ter Jinnah was a striking contrast to Gandhi. “He 
lived in stately mansions, was tall and elegantly 
groomed, with a distinguished presence and fas- 
tidious tastes. In his fast-greying hair a white lock 
stood aggressively like a plumc.*'^^ Jinnah had 
none of the mysticism, pacifism, or philosophical 
subtleties of Gandhi. He was a fighter, believed 
himself to be a realist, and defended his position 
by cold, clear, lawyer-like logic. 

Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkhar, the champion 
of the Untouchables, was a remarkable personality. 


Coming from a poor Untoucb.nblc family, he at- 
tracted the attention of the ruler of the Native 
.St.Ttc of Barodn, who paid for his education in 
India and then sent him to the United States, where 
he received a Fh.D. from Columbia University in 
FMb. Postgraduate work was also done by the 
brilliant young scholar at the London School of 
Fconomics and at the University of Bonn in Ger- 
many. Returning to India in 1924. this promising 
intellectual soon found that "once an Untouchable 
always an Untouchable." and he came up squarely 
.against tlic intolerance of high-caste Hinduism, 
Notwithstanding many obstacles, Ambedkhar set 
himself up as a lawyer in Bombay and became 
very* succcs^ful. Not forgetting the many disabili- 
ties and insults hc.apcd upon himself and his fellow 
Untouchables, he entered politics to advance their 
cause. "He preferred British raj to Hindu raj; he 
preferred Muslims to Hindus and once thought of 
leading the Untouchable community, as a body, 
into the Mohammedan church,"*^ 

From the Native Stales came sixteen repre- 
sentatives, including such well-known persons as 
the Nawah of Bhop.al, the Maharaja of Patiala, 
and the M.aharaja of Bikanir. There were sixteen 
members representing the three main British po- 
litical parties, with the leading roles played by 
Ramsay Mac Don. aid. Lord Sankey, Lord Read- 
ing. and Sir Samuel Hoarc. 

Tlic First Round Table Conference started off 
with the usual series of speeches, and at the outset 
the representatives from British India and those 
speaking for the British government were surprised 
by the attitude expressed by the Native Princes. 
Tlic spokesmen for these rulers let it be knowat 
they w ould support a federation for India, which 
form of government they were prepared to enter. 
This offer was contingent upon the grant of self- 
government to India and also upon the recognition 
of the right of the Princes themselves to negotiate 
with the government of British India. This gesture 
on the part of the Princes seemed to be motivated 
by a mixture of selfishness and patriotism. As 
Indians they naturally w*anted an end of British 
rule, but as rulers of monarchical states — some 
progressive and benevolent, many hardly passable, 
and some downright bad — they naturally wished 
to protect their prerogatives. Wliat better way 
than to get into a loosely organized federation and 
thus be in a position to shape the new consthution 
as a safeguard for their dynasties? 
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Tlic Native I’rinccs' support of the federal priiv 
ciplc cleared the way for ni:rccmenl on additional 
fundamental principles. (1) Dyarchy was to be 
abolished and solf-p^ovcnuuent was to be conferred 
upon the provinces. (2) Dyarciiy of a kind, how- 
ever. was to be moved up to the proposed central 
fcdcr.al government, for here defense and foreign 
alTairs were to be in the Itands of the Viceroy. (3) 
NN'hilc granting a considerable extension of self- 
government. the Round Table members agreed 
that the Viccaiy and the provincial governors 
should be endowed with certain spcci.al and emer- 
gency powers designed to insure the stability of the 
new government, (d) Tlic important decision was 
made to separate the province of lUirma from 
India. Essentially, therefore, the Tirst Round 
Table Conference recommended federalism, re- 
sponsible provincial government, and safeguards 
to be exercised both in the center and in the 
provinces. 

After the general speech making had been done, 
the Round Table set up nine special committees 
to start the work of filling in the specific details 
on the rather bare constitutional blueprint that 
had been sketched in the first few days of delibera- 
tion. All of the committees made good progress 
except the one dealing with the rights of minor- 
ities. Tlic minority groups, especially the Muslims, 
Sikhs, and Untouchables, made it clear that they 
wanted specific guarantees for the protection of 
their rights and also specific recognition of the 
principle of separate electorates. Tlic Hindu dele- 
gates were little inclined to concur, and one 
of them slated, “Communal electorates arc bad 
enough, but communal provinces would be the 
death-blow to Indian nationalism.”*'* Speaking for 
the Muslims, a delegate let it be known that “we 
have at the same lime made it perfectly clear . . . 
that our safeguards, our rights, the rights for which 
we have been fighting for years, must be preserved 
and guaranteed.”*® For the first time in modern 
Indian history the communal problem had been 
clearly exposed, not by British ofiicials but by 
Indians themselves. Until thC' last hour of^ the 
Conference the Minorities Committee labored to 
reach some agreement, but just before adjourn- 
ment on January 19 the members of the Com- 
mittee joined their waiting colleagues with the 
disappointing news that no progress had been 
made. 

There was one serious weakness in the delibera- 


tions of llic Conference. It voiced the interests and 
demands of all the various parties in India except 
the most important one, the Congress. While not 
a fair evaluation by any means, Nehru’s conten- 
tion that the Indian members of the Conference 
were an “assembly of vested interests — imperialist, 
feudal, financial, industrial, religious, commu- 
nal,”** was believed by the followers of the most 
dynamic and popular nationalist organization in 
India, Tliis was the reason why Lord Irwin tried 
so hard to bring (he Congress back on the road 
of constitutionalism and why Gandhi found him- 
self on the way to the Second Round Table Con- 
ference in August 1931. 

Tlicrc w.as much work waiting to be done at the 
Second Round Table Conference, It was necessary 
to determine the exact details of federation, includ- 
ing the composition of the central legislatures, the 
financial relations between the federal government 
and its component parts, the formulation of the 
safeguards asked for by Great Britain, the distri- 
bution of powers between the various legislatures, 
and the extent of the guarantees to the various 
minority groups. The Conference got under way 
on September 7, 1931, and was in session until 
December 1. On the whole, the expectations cre- 
ated at the first session were not realized, for the 
meeting scr\*cd primarily to advertise the differ- 
ences dividing the Indians themselves. Britain, 
unfortunately, was not as helpful as had been ex- 
pected. Interest had turned from Indian affairs to 
a crisis much nearer home — the problem of es- 
caping national bankruptcy. The world economic 
crisis had brought about the fall of the Labour 
government and the creation of a coalition Na- 
tional government under MacDonald. In October 
a national election was held in which Labour suf- 
fered a crushing defeat; to all intents the National 
government was now the agent of the Conserva- 
tive party, although it still retained a thin camou- 
flage of Labour members, including the Prime 
Minister, MacDonald. 

While not repudiating the policy of Indian re- 
form, the new National government and its Indian 
Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoarc, were more cautious, 
less inclined to sec the Indian point of view, and 
more interested in formulating safeguards for Brit-" 
ish interests in India. As for Gandhi, he had been • 
given such sweeping demands by the Karachi Con- 
gress that even with the most conciliatory and. 
friendly British delegation it would have been 
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impossible to secure agreement. Furthermore, he 
realized that there had been much opposition to 
the Delhi Pact from extremists in the Congress, and 
that unless he was able to secure a complete, that 
is, a Congress victory, at the Conference his leader- 
ship would be seriously challenged back home. 
Sensing a tightening rather than any liberalizing 
tendency on the part of Sir Samuel Hoare and his 
colleagues at the Conference, Gandhi apparently 
decided not to take the Conference seriously. In 
fact he obstructed it at every turn, preferring com- 
plete deadlock to a compromise settlement in 
which Congress would recognize the claims of 
other groups, particularly the Muslims led by 
Jinnah. As he told Bernard Shaw, “It requires 
more than the patience of a Job. The whole thing 
is a huge camouflage,”^® 

Gandhi found much to do outside the Round 
Table deliberations, and he followed an amazing 
round of engagements with such notables as Lady 
Astor, Charlie Chaplin, Lloyd George, and Gen- 
eral Jan Christian Smuts. In addition he spoke to 
the boys at Eton; was entertained at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford; and took a side trip to a mill town 
in Lancashire. No wonder some of the journalists 
wrote that Gandhi always seemed tired at the 
Conference. 

Under such conditions little progress was made. 
Gandhi in effect told all the other delegates that 
he alone, the spokesman for Congress, represented 
India. He refused to agree to the claims of the 
minorities, especially those of the Muslims and 
Untouchables; and he demanded that in the new 
constitution defense and foreign policy be turned 
over to the Indian government. The Conference 
closed on a note of frustration, Gandhi declaring 
that it had been a complete failure. Sastri, the 
leader of the Liberals, bitterly reproached Gandhi 
in his concluding remarks, saying: 

You cannot but have seen that there is some 
knowledge, some wisdom, some patriotism, even out- 
side the ranks of the Congress you so worship! With 
you and your chosen associates we can fashion our 
constitution to great ends, and India will have cause 
to be truly thankful that you changed your plans and 
came here. . . . Dismiss Civil Disobedience from your 
mind and take up this work in a spirit of complete 
trust in us, and of faith in the British people, too.i^ 

While the Second Round Table was in session, 
unrest and disorders had again broken out in 


India. Terrorism was especially active in Bengal, 
and the Viceroy, Willingdon, had promulgated 
four stiff ordinances designed to control lawless- 
ness. These emergency. measures laid down severe 
penalties for anti-government propaganda in the 
press, for refusal to pay taxes, and for picketing 
and boycotting governmental agencies. On his re- 
turn Gandhi found the Viceroy unwilling to 
discuss repeal of the drastic ordinances, and in 
consequence, on the last day of 1931, Gandhi and 
his Congress Working Committee revived civil 
disobedience. Willingdon reflected the viewpoint 
of the predominantly Conservative National gov- 
ernment of Britain and his policy was more stem 
and imbending than had been Lord Irwin’s. As 
the Delhi Pact had only resulted in stalemate in 
London, perhaps Willingdon was justified, but, 
as can be surmised, there are two very different 
sides to this question. 

The revival of civil disobedience got nowhere 
in the face of Willingdon’s “tough” policy. Again 
thousands were sent to prison, including Gandhi 
'and other leaders, and by the end of March 1932 
it was apparent that the government had control 
of the situation. Aside from the renewal of civil 
disobedience, the most interesting development 
in 1932 was MacDonald’s Communal Award and 
Gandhi’s reaction to it. At the conclusion of the 
Second Round Table Conference, the British 
Prime Minister had reiterated his government’s 
object of a federal government for India, to- 
gether with self-government tempered by British 
control of defense and foreign affairs at the center 
and with certain safeguards to be held in reserve 
by Britain. MacDonald expressed his disappoint- 
ment that the minority question had not been set- 
tled by the Indians themselves, and added that, 
if no other alternative presented itself, the British 
government would be forced to work out a scheme 
of communal representation. On August 16, 1932, 
MacDonald issued his Communal Award, which 
laid down the scheme of representation of the 
various communities and interests in the provincial 
councils. 

Special guaranteed constituencies were set up 
for women, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-In- 
dians, Indian-Christians, and the Depressed Classes 
or Untouchables. It was made clear that the terms 
of this Award could be changed at any time if 
the Indian groups could agree to the change 
among themselves. Gandhi objected violently to 
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the proposed separate electorates for the De- 
pressed Classes, and announced he would fast unto 
death if this provision were not changed. He did 
not want the Depressed Classes separated polit- 
ically from the main body of Hindus, thus weaken- 
ing Hinduism in relation to the other distinct com- 
munal groups. Gandhi in his prison cell at Poona 
started his fast on September 20; seven days 
later it came to an end. By the Poona Pact, 
drawn up by the caste Hindus and the Depressed 
Classes and approved by MacDonald, the De- 
pressed Classes were made part of the general 
Hindu constituencies, but by a rather complex 
arrangement these classes were given a large num- 
ber of reserved seals in the legislatures. Dr. 
Ambedkhar was not too happy, but most irritated 
were the high-caste Hindus, who resented the 
liberal representation given to the Untouchables, 
albeit they were kept in the Hindu fold. 

Amid civil disobedience and communal rivalries 
in India the Third Round Table Conference con- 
vened in London on November 17, 1932, and 
continued in session until December 24. The 
Congress was not represented, and neither was 
the British Labour party. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to fill in the final details of the new 
Indian governmental structure. After the Con- 
ference had concluded, the British government 
took over its proposals and from them drafted a 
proposed constitution for India. This draft was 
the famous White Paper of March 1933. 

With this document in hand Parliament in the 
spring of 1933 proceeded to set up a Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform to study 
the White Paper and make its recommendations. 
Composed of thirty-one members, three of whom 
were ex-Viceroys and three former Secretaries of 
State for India, and representing the three political 
parties in Britain, the Joint Committee spoke with 
much authority. Its Report, issued in November 
1934, was used as the basis for the British Na- 
tional government’s India Bill, which was intro- 
duced into Parliament in January 1935. 

The proposed legislation was keenly and at 
times bitterly debated in Parliament. The so-called 
diehards against the Bill were led by Winston 
Churchill in the Commons and by Lord Salisbury 
in the Lords. Equally opposed to the legislation 
were most members of the Labour party, led by 
Clement Attlee. This union between the diehards 
and the traditional foes of imperialism— the La- 


bourites — ^tvas a singular event. Each party, how- 
ever, was actuated by a different motive. Churchill 
saw Britain, the arbiter between warring castes and 
communities and the protector of the inarticulate 
and defenseless ryot, turning oyer its imperial re- 
sponsibilities to an oligarchic political pressure 
group. Attlee wanted both a political and eco- 
nomic revolution in India. By the terms of the 
proposed bill, he felt that India was merely replac- 
ing one set of capitalists with another. 

Notwithstanding opposition from these extremes, 
the India Bill had the support of a good majority 
in Parliament, and in the most crucial vote it car- 
ried 404 to 133 in the House of Commons and 
236 to 55 in the Lords. On August 4, 1935, the 
Bill received the royal assent and thus became law. 
In the main, public opinion in Great Britain 
warmly commended the Act. The London Times, 
for example, commenting on the legislation, edi- 
torialized: “A great constructive measure, the 
greatest indeed that a British Government has 
taken in hand in this century, has passed from 
project to enactment.”-® 

Laboratory of Freedom 

The new constitution for India was a complex 
and voluminous document, running to 451 clauses 
and 323 printed pages. As far as territorial changes 
were concerned, it provided for the separation of 
Burma from India. With an area of 262,000 square 
miles and a population of 17 million, Burma had 
been part of India only by reason of the accident 
of conquest. Its people differed from those of India 
in race and culture and they had come to resent 
being tied to what they considered an alien coun- 
try. During the 1920’s Burmese nationalism kept 
pace with that in British India in demanding more 
self-government. Accordingly, while the Round 
Tables on India were being held in London, a 
separate Burma Round Table was convened in 
December 1931. The following year a general 
election was held by the Burmese in which they 
voted to separate from India. 

In 1937 Burma was given a new government 
which made it more autonomous than any other 
British, colonial area and placed it in status just 
below that of an independent British Dominion. 
While the British Governor still had control of 
defense," foreign relations, monetary policy, and 
also over the tribal areas . ’ such - iurmese 
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as the Shans and Karens lived, the Burmese people 
had a substantial area of government in which they 
enjoyed complete autonomy. 

In India’s new constitution, the governor’s prov- 
inces of British India, of which there were eleven, 
were given a new and separate legal status. Except 
under certain emergencies they were independent 
of the central government, and untrammcled in 
their exercise of those -powers designated in the 
constitution as “provincial.” The old form of 
divided government, or Dyarchy, disappeared, and 
responsible government took its place. All the 
departments of government in a province were 
now under the direction of Indian ministers, who, 
in turn, were responsible to the elected members 
of the provincial legislature. The British, however, 
had tempered responsible government with certain 
safeguards. Each provincial governor was endowed 
with seven special responsibilities over which he 
could exercise his individual judgment without 
reference to the will of the legislature. Two of 
the most important of these special powers were 
the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities and the prevention of any grave menace 
to the peace or tranquillity of a province. In addi- 
tion, in case of the breakdown of government, the 
governor could take over the administration of 
his province. 

Within the provincial franchise a complex sys- 
tem of separate electorates was introduced, based 
on MacDonald’s Communal Award as modified by 
the Poona Pact. Under this system of voting there 
were separate electorates for the Sikhs, Backward 
Tribes, Labor, the Universities, Landholders, Com- 
merce and Industry, the Indian Christians, Euro- 
peans, and Muslims, and an electorate termed the 
General Population, which would usually be pre- 
dominantly Hindu, And within this scheme seats 
were reserved for the Untouchables and for 
women. Altogether, the franchise was extended 
to some thirty million voters in British India. 

The federal part of the Government of India 
Act established a bicameral legislature: the Coun- 
cil of States and the Assembly. The powers which 
these lawmaking bodies could exercise were care- 
fully listed, together with those powers that came 
solely within the purview of the provincial legis- 
latures. While Dyarchy had been eliminated in 
the provinces, it reappeared in the federal govern- 
ment, for here the Governor-General had full 
authority in the fields of defense and foreign 


affairs. In the other departments of government, 
the Governor-General normally was expected to 
defer to the wishes of the Indian ministers and 
the legislature. As to finance, such items as the 
salaries of judges and the Governor-General, the 
pay of the Indian CivU Service, and the cost of 
the two reserved departments were excluded from 
the vote of the legislature. The Governor-General 
was to be appointed by the British government, 
and, like the provincial governors, he was en- 
dowed with a number of special responsibilities, 
among them the power to prevent any discrimina- 
tion of an economic nature against British subjects 
and goods. He could also suspend the Constitu- 
tion, prorogue the Assembly, veto its acts, and 
certify legislation which it refused to pass. 

The Constitution of 1935 provided for the 
union of both British India and the Native States 
into a federal structure. The exact terms on which 
a Native State was to come into the federation / ^ 

were to be matters of negotiation between Britain 
and each ruler concerned, who would indicate 
what powers he would be willing to turn over >to 
the federal government. Federation was not to be 
established until rulers representing 50 per cent 
of the population of the States and half of the 
States’ representation in the Council of State had 
signified their intention of joining. Pending agree- 
ment with this required number of Native States, 
the Central Government was to remain unchanged 
under the provisions laid down in the Act of 1919. 

Most politically conscious Indians from all 
parties were disappointed with this new Constitu- 
tion. The Liberal party, the most moderate and 
most inclined to follow the path of co-operation 
with Britain, was irked at the Act’s failure spe- 
cifically to mention Dominion status, and also it 
considered the safeguards too numerous. The 
Liberals, nevertheless, reluctantly decided to ac- 
cept the Act. The Muslims and other minorities 
in British India also considered the Act as falling 
short of what had been promised in self-govern- 
ment in 1930. They, were gratified, however, by 
the provision of separate electorates in both the 
provincial and the federal legislatures and by those 
safeguards designed to protect the interests of the 
minorities. Muslim opinion, therefore, was in the 
main ready to try the Act. Only the Congress 
turned the Act down as completely unacceptable. 

“The Government of India Act of 1935,” wrote 
a Congress supporter, “is, from start to finish, 
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inspired with ibc vcr>' narrow and sclfidi idea 
of snfcpuanlinp and prolcclinp lUilish interests 
in India— -of perpetuntinp. llrilish domination with 
a view to cxploitinp the human and material 
resoureex of India for the advantage of Great 
Hritnin/"-' 

Conpre^s opinion leveled a number of specific 
charpes apainvl the Act. some of which carried 
much weight. (I) Tlic Native Princes, symbols of 
reaction and medics'al autocracy in most instances, 
were given undue representation in ‘the federal 
legislature. Representing 40 per cent of the area 
of all India but with just under 25 per cent of 
its population, the Native States were given one- 
third of the representatives in the Assembly nnd 
40 per cent of those in the Council of Slate. (2) 
In all the legislatures the Hindus were under- 
represented in comparison with other groups. (3) 
Tlic .suffrage w.as loo limited, jince it conferred 
the vote on only 10 per cent of the adult males 
and ,0b per cent of the females. In consequence, 
it was claimed, the masses were (o be delivered 
into the hands of industrial and landed privilege. 

(4) Britain carefully masked the fact that she 
retained effective .and substantial powers capable 
of safeguarding her economic interests in India. 
Congressmen cited Harold Laski’s dictum that the 
Act “seems to me a supreme example of economic 
imperialism in action.*-- In particular the Gover- 
nor-GcncraPs powers to interfere with the tariff, 
currency, and the central budget were singled out 
for denunciation. (5) In the ease of the Native 
Stales, it was pointed out that in the federal legis- 
lature their representatives were to be chosen by 
the rulers themselves. TIic political rights of eighty 
million subjects in the Slates were tlius to be 
ignored. (6) And, finally, the Constitution could 
be modified only by Parliament, and no provision 
was made for its periodic revision. 

These were weighty charges, and in rebuttal the 
British made the following points; (1) The con- 
tinued control by Britain of defense and foreign 
affairs and the retention of the special respon- 
sibilities by the governors and the Governor- 
General were essential in view of the facts of 
the Indian situation. It was stressed that demo- 
cratic government is impossible if the minority 
is not willing to acquiesce in the decisions of the 
majority. This condition existed in India and neces- 
sitated the existence of some kind of potential 
arbitral and neutral force kept in the background 


hut ready for use. Tlicn, when traditions of co- 
operation had been established between the var- 
ious groups, these safeguards could be removed; 
or, as has so frequently been the ease in Brit- 
ish constitutional development, they would have 
become dead letters by then. 

(2) It was also argued that political weightage 
is often the price of federation, ns witness the 
senatorial voles given to a state like Nevada in 
tlic American Constitution and those given to 
New York. (3) Above nil it was contended that 
if the scheme were tried it would rapidly evolve 
into full Dominion status. The safeguards were 
unduly magnified. Tlicy were to be used only if 
an emergency sliould arise. It was pointed out 
that the Governor-General, with his power of 
certification under the Act of 1919, overrode the 
will of Ills Legislature only ten times from 1921 
to 1937. And, as the stability of the Indian govern- 
ment increased and the necessary' conventions and 
traditions of democracy became deep-rooted, com- 
plete self-government would become more and 
more de facto, notwithstanding the dc iurc pro- 
visions of the constitution. This was exactly what 
had happened in the ease of the British Domin- 
ions, where the Statute of Westminster of 1931 
recognized in law their national independence, 
which had been a fact for some time. 

There is no doubt that the Act of 1935 was 
much more cautious and conscrs'ativc than the 
scheme first envisaged at the First Round Table 
Conference in 1930 when the Labour party was 
in power. Tlic fall of Labour and the growing in- 
fluence of tlic Conservative party in the British 
National government; the unfortunate tactics of 
Gandhi at the Second Round Tabid; and the 
strength of the diehard group in Parliament — 
all these factors help to explain why there was 
such an emphasis upon safeguards and why the 
goal of Dominion status was not clearly defined. , 

While Britain was unnecessarily niggardly, the 
Congress made an equal error in magnifying only 
the rights and powers that were withheld without 
investigating and appreciating the political rights 
and opportunities conferred. Constitutionally, In- 
dia had made substantial progress in twenty-five 
years and it was fairly apparent that, in view 
of the precedents of constitutional evolution in* 
the British Dominions, Great Britain was only 
carrying out a rear-guard action in India. Taking 
into account the complexity of the .d?an situa- 
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lion, nmt especially ihc fcnr?i of ihc Muslims, 
there is :\ pood ease for the nrpumcnl tluit Con- 
press miphl have been wise to accept and work 
tile reforms. Suppressed nationalism, Itowcvcr. at 
all limes and in all Inntls has been long on mili- 
tancy and short on patience. And so it svns in India. 

'I‘he political atmosphere in India was one of 
exhaustion and uncertainty. While the India Hill 
was passinp throupli Harlinmcnt the civil disobe- 
dience movement faltered and llicn flickered out. 
The ranks of Conpress declined to little more 
than half n million members; the people were 
tired and discouraped. Gandhi and other leaders 
were released from prison in 1933. Nehru writes 
of til is period, ’‘India was numbed by the violence 
and harshness of repression. Tlic nervous cnerpy 
of the nation ns a wliolc was for the moment 
exhausted and it was not being recharged.”-^ 
In .May 1934, Congress called ofT the civil dis- 
obedience campaign and in the following months 
the Government’s ban on this body was lifted, 
llic failure of civil disobedience had cost Gandhi 
some of his popularity. Tlicrc were questioning 
and uncertainty among the Congress lenders; fi- 
nally, in the fall of the year, Gandhi announced 
that, because of the growing dlfTcrcncc betsveen 
himself and some Congressmen, he was retiring 
from politics and henceforth would occupy him- 
self svith social reform, working to aid the Un- 
touchables and in support of the movement for 
village industries. 

Congress quickly revived. In the elections of 
1935, held under the old constitution of 1919. 
this party showed remarkable recuperative strength 
and the old Liberal parly practically disappeared. 
Meanwhile, the Native Princes met in Bombay 
and raised a number of objections to the federal 
scheme as it was proposed in the India Act of 
1935. Preparations, therefore, were made by the 
Viceroy for introducing responsible government 
only in the provinces of British India. In the spring 
of 1936, at a conference held at Lucknow, Con- 
gress decided to contest the forthcoming elections. 
The following August it issued an important mani- 
festo assailing the new constitution, declaring its 
aim still to be complete independence, and assert- 
ing that entry into the legislatures was not to 
co-operate with the act “but to combat it and 
seek the end of it .... to carry out the Congress 
policy of the rejection of the Act and resist British 
imperialism.”^^ A new orientation in policy is dis- 


cernible in the manifesto, which laid stress upon 
social and economic reform, asserting the deter- 
mination of Congress to reduce poverty and un- 
employment and to reform such institutions of 
exploitation as the privileged position of the land- 
holders. 

lliis growing concern of Congress with the 
economic amelioration of the masses as well as 
with political independence was primarily the 
achievement of Jawaharlal Nehru, who in the mid- 
1930 s became the outspoken advocate of social- 
ism. Eloquently he declared: 

Socialism is thus for me not merely an economic 
doctrine which 1 favor; it is a vital creed which I hold 
with nil my head .and heart. I work for Indian inde- 
pendence because the nationalist in me cannot tolerate 
alien domination; I work for it even more because 
for me it is the incviublc step to social and economic 
change.^- 

Disregarding the pros and cons of the particular 
means advocated by Nehru, his realization that 
political independence was not enough, that there 
was much work of a socio-economic reformist 
nature that Indians must do for themselves, was 
a healthy sign. 

In December 1936, at the Faizpur Congress, 
Nehru gave a stirring address in which he casti- 
gated imperialism and fascism and also urged the 
necessity of economic reforms. He referred to the 
new Act as a “new charter of slavery,” and warned 
the British that Congress was not going to the 
legislatures to follow the path of constitutionalism. 
With enthusiasm and confidence the National 
Congress entered the elections for the new provin- 
cial legislatures, held early in 1937. During the 
past two decades of agitation this organization 
had built up a nation-wide system which, starting 
with the humble “four anna” members in the vil- 
lages, had a disciplined hierarchy culminating in 
the All-India Congress Committee, and in the 
president of the Congress with his cabinet of 
fourteen, called the Working Committee. 

Congress demonstrated its strength in the elec- 
tions by winning 711 seats out of a total of 1585 
in the provincial lower houses. In five of the 
eleven provinces Congress had a clear majority 
and in two others was the dominant party. “This 
general success,” wrote a British correspondent, 
“was largely due to sentimental regard felt for 
a movement which has focussed and fostered the 
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nntionnl to nn mtensive and thorough party 
organisation, and to the obvious dissatisfaction 
of the poorer voters and the unemployed."-^* Con- 
gress membership climbed steeply at this time. 
It was three million in 1937 and by 1939 had 
reached five million. Tliis rcvit.ali/iilion of Con- 
gress w.is aided materially by more interest in and 
dependence upon the masses. Tlic parly was losing 
its once almost exclusive middle-class character 
and turning more and more to workers and peas- 
ants. 

Provincial responsible government came into 
force in April 1937, While Congress controlled 
seven provincial governments, it held to its pre- 
election promise not to co-operate with the new 
reforms. Nclmi and whal might be called the 
left wing of the Congress were against taking 
ofTicc and were for resorting to any kind of ob- 
struction to discredit the new legislatures. A par- 
ti.al rclreal from this extreme position was made 
when Congress ofTcred to allow its members to 
take their ofliccs and form provincial ministcrics, 
if each Hrilish Governor would promise not to 
use his special powers. Some months of bargain- 
ing ensued. Interim governments were installed, 
however, in the provinces; and, finally, when the 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, made a conciliatory 
gesture, Gandhi emerged from retirement and 
used his great prestige to avert the deadlock. Tlic 
Viceroy gave assurances that only under the most 
extreme provocation would the safeguards be re- 
sorted to. Members of Congress tlicn took office 
and formed ministries in seven provinces. 

It was soon apparent that provincial self-gov- 
ernment was a success. British civil servants car- 
ried out the policies of Indian ministers and the 
governors remained in the background, giving 
Indians a free field. In only four instances in all 
the provinces were bills passed by legislatures 
vetoed. Tlie provincial governments, and espe- 
cially those controlled by Congress, during the 
brief period from 1937 to 1939 made a com- 
mendable record in social reform. In two prov- 
inces attempts were made to lower tlic rents 
charged by (he landholders. Acts were passed 
designed to reduce the power of the moneylenders 
and to help the peasants get out of debt. Measures 
were also enacted for better famine relief and for 
providing improved market facilities for the peas- 
ants. A bold attempt was made to carry through 
prohibition, but this reform involved such a huge 


loss of revenue (hat it was made effective in only 
n few districts. 

Some attention was given by the provincial 
governments to economic planning, and in the 
field of education substantial progress was made. 
The governments supported Gandhi’s Wardha 
Scheme, which sponsored what was called "basic 
education." Children were "to make things," and 
to work in the fields ns well as to be given train- 
ing in the three IVs, while the products they made 
and grew were to be sold to help support the new 
schools. Tlicrc was also some attention given to 
the problem of mass illiteracy. Altogether, the ex- 
penditure on the .social scrx’iccs increased 14 per 
cent from 1937 to 1939. Tlicsc socio-economic 
reforms have been evaluated by a British historian 
thus: "All in all, the agrarian legislation of the 
Congress Ministries, boldly conceived and swiftly 
carried through, was a notable achievement."-^ 

Congress participation in the new provincial 
legislatures was to last for only two years, from 
1937 to 1939. During this brief period three 
significant trends dcscr\'c comment, Tlic first was 
the fading away of the possibility of federation. 
During 1936-1937 Linlithgow as Viceroy had 
sent his emissaries to visit the Native States with 
the purpose of ironing out problems raised by the 
Princes. Nothing came of this attempt, however, 
and in June 1939 the Princes of (he Native States 
definitely turned down federation. Had they but 
known, this action was a fateful decision and, from 
the point of view of the Princes’ interests, an act of 
suicide. Had they entered (he federation, the 
course of events in 1947-1948, which practically 
obliterated what had been the Native States, might 
have been different. From the point of view of 
national unity, however, the action of the Princes 
in turning down federation was extremely fortu- 
nate. 

An important factor explaining the Native 
States’ refusal to federate was the princes* grow- 
ing fear and resentment of Congress. At first 
this body had followed a policy of noninterfer- 
ence in the States. In 1927 the States’ Peoples 
Conference had been organized, with the aid of 
Congress, to carry on agitation for democratic 
government in the States. In the mid-thirties, how- 
ever, Congress began to assume a bolder policy 
and in 1938 it declared: "The Puma Swaraj or 
complete independence which is the objective of 
Congress is for the whole of India, inclusive of 
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the States.”^® Gandhi warned the rulers to culti- 
vate friendly relations with Congress. Between 
1937 and 1939 Congress intervened in several 
States, such as Mysore and Rajkot, and demanded 
political reforms. Its prestige and-infiuence were 
such that it gained partial victories in both cases. 
Agitation was also carried on in Kashmir, Travan- 
core, and Hyderabad. Nehru was particularly em- 
bittered by what he regarded as the medieval 
autocracy of the States, Teterring to them as “sinks 
of reaction and incompetence.”^^ 

The second trend to be commented upon was 
the rapid growth of the leftist wing in Congress 
and an increasing emphasis upon social revolu- 
tion. This shift from the pure politics of national 
independence to social reform and, in some in- 
stances, even to the class war of Karl Marx, was 
illustrated by new interest on the part of Congress 
in such problems as rural indebtedness, agricul- 
tural debt and the moneylender, unsanitary con- 
ditions in factories, and mass illiteracy. At the 
same time, the threat of a schism between its 
right and left wings appeared in Congress. It 
was claimed by the latter wing that the Con- 
gress provincial governments were becoming in- 
creasingly conservative. Their reforms were con- 
sidered too limited. Governmental responsibility 
had brought a sobering experience to Congress 
statesmen as they sought to restrain extrem- 
ists, collect taxes, and discourage strikes. Labor 
troubles, lawlessness, and tax strikes were met 
by stem measures on the part of the ministries, 
who were acting, to all intents and purposes, just 
the same as British officials in the old days. Rad- 
icals of all kinds began to charge that the Congress 
governments were backsliding, that the sweet fruits 
of office were turning them into imitators of the 
British. 

The spring of 1939 saw a serious crisis in 
Congress ranks. Subhas Chandra Bose, Jong a 
stormy petrel, a Socialist, and an uncompromis- 
ing nationalist, had been elected Congress presi- 
dent in 1938. As election approached for the 
new president, Bose charged that the conservative 
elements had made a deal with Britain, and that 
they were selling out. Bose ran against a presi- 
dential candidate sponsored by Gandhi and was 
victorious by a narrow margin. There was now 
a serious split in the Congress membership, as 
Bose and his adherents believed Gandhi was an 
incurable medieval mystic. The latter was of a 


mind that Bose was skirting close to revolution and 
could not be trusted. As in so many crises in the 
past in Congress, when Gandhi appealed for sup- 
port, he received it, and the party closed its ranks. 
Bose was forced to resign and did so in high 
dudgeon, proceeding to organize his own party, 
which he called the Forward Bloc. 

It is extremely important, in view of recent 
developments, to understand that both Gandhi 
and Nehru were now coming to be regarded as 
old-fashioned by the younger Congress leftist ele- 
ments. Nehru, a Fabian or evolutionary socialist, 
eschewed violence and intemperate extremism. 
He criticized attempts to embarrass the provincial 
ministries by strikes and demonstrations; he crit- 
icized the rowdies who joined peasant and work- 
ers’ parties the better to fill their own purses rather 
than aid their fellow men; and he attacked the 
forces of what he called “indiscipline and chaos.” 

If war had not broken out in 1939 it is probable 
that the feud in Congress between right and left 
might have exploded. The same trend could be 
observed in China. As we will see in a later chap- 
ter, war and the achievement of independence 
interrupted the growth of a schism along economic 
lines in Congress. A new phase in this economic 
rivalry was to begin just as soon as the British 
left India. 

The third and last trend during the period of 
provincial self-government, 1937-1939, was the 
mounting tension between the Muslim and Hindu 
communities; or, to put it specifically, between the 
Muslim League and the National Congress. In 
those provinces controlled by Congress ministries 
there were 57 serious communal outbreaks in two 
years, with some 1700 persons injured and 130 
killed. Communal strife was becoming a frighten- 
ing menace; the dark shadow of partition — ^Nvhat 
Gandhi called “the vivisection of India” — ^was ap- 
pearing over the land. 

Portents of Partition 

In explaining the division of India into two parts 
—one the predominantly Hindu Indian Union, the 
other strongly Mohammedan Pakistan — the Ameri- 
can journalist Margaret Bourke-White points a 
dramatic finger at one man, as if he alone created 
(he conditions and conjured up the forces essential 
for the bifurcation of India. She says, . the 
decision was made in Bombay. It was a one-man 
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In earlier ch.tptcf^ ssc have nlrcndy ?.cen liow the 
Muslims were once a rxilinp Caste in Imhn hut that 
they lafced hrhind the Hinilus in commerce .and 
education following Itic lUitish corujucst. We ^n^v, 
bosses cr, Ih.nt an Islamic rcvisal tooh place tinder 
the lender-ship of h;r Scsed Ahmad Khan; nnd we 
noted ho\\\ as a result, the Muslims developed the 
L’fuvefsity of Aliearti as a ctiltural cenrer, revivc<l 
in memory the plorics of their past. «nnd encour* 
.aped the flosverinp of Muslim ihcmpht in tticir 
Inneuaec. Urdu. In consequence, tlic Muslims de- 
veloped n ne'.v sense of their cultur.d distinctiveness 
nnd n fccHnp of destiny. ILarly in the twentieth 
century it hecame evident, in the f.ace of the in- 
creasinely Hindu ouilooh of the Congress party, 
that this destiny must he political as well as rcli- 
pious .and cultural. Hie prowinp scif-idcntific.ation 
of the Muslims as a proup wliich should have a 
special political place in India led to the cslnhlish- 
meni of the All-India Muslim I.eaptte in 
Hie hcapiic .secured political rccopnilion when the 
llHiish povernment pranted it separate electorates 
under the Moricy-Minto Reforms of 1909. 

Durinp the First World War a Hindu-Mu.slim 
entente w.as rcali/cd in the Lucknow Pact of 19lf>, 
in which Congress recognised the League as (he 
spokesman for the Muslim community nnd, in 
addition, .accepted the principle of separate elec- 
torates. For the next five years both communities 
were actuated primarily by nationalism. Hie com- 
mon foe was Britain, the one all-important ob- 
jective self-government. In this phase of Hindu- 
Muslim relations apparently little concern was paid 
to the problem of what would happen after inde- 
pendence had been secured; bow w'ould the fruits 
of office and political power be distributed between 


Muslims nnd Hindus? Tliis all-important question 
sccmcti of little moment as Hindu and Muslim 
nationalists joined in the Kliilnfal movement and 
in non-violent non-co-operation. This entente, 
however, rested on insecure foundations and in 
1922, following the horrors inflicted upon Inin- 
drc<ls of Hindus in the Moplab outbreak, the alli- 
ance broke down completely. 

A tragic feature of the histor>' of llic 1920’s in 
India was the mounting incidence of violent oiit- 
brc.nks between the Muslim nnd Hindu communi- 
ties. Hie first serious clash took place in the 
Punjab in the fall of 1922, and in the following 
year violence continued to rise. By 1924 it was 
apparent that Hindu-Muslim antipathy was assum- 
ing menacing proportions, for during this year 
there were ciglitccn serious outbreaks, the worst 
at Kohat, where 36 people were killed nnd 145 
wounded. It was in protest against communal 
fanaticism that G.andhi undertook a famous three- 
week Last, and in consequence a Unity Conference 
of all creeds was called to discuss (he problem. 
As n result of this action there was some improve- 
ment in 1925, but in 1926 communal tension again 
increased, with a total of thirty-six outbreaks and 
some two thousand casualties. Hie most serious 
occurred in Calcutta, wlicrc the shrill music of a 
Hindu procession disturbed and angered the Mus- 
lim worshipers in a mosque. Hie result was a 
total of fourteen hundred dead or injured, two 
hundred shops gulled, and twelve churches 
wrecked. 

Now the question of what would happen after 
the exodus of the British was being raised. **Bc- 
Iiind the facade of a united nationalist campaign 
against the British Raj, a struggle had already be- 
gun for the heritage of place and power it would 
some day leave behind By 1927 the toll of 
victims in tlic preceding four years had reached 
five hundred dead and five thousand injured in 
communal violence. It was in this atmosphere of 
tension that Lord Irwin arrived in India in 1926 
as Governor-General. This oflicial made a com- 
mcnd.'iblc but fruitless effort to bring the Hindu 
and Muslim communities closer together. 

In the mid-twenties several events took place 
wliich seriously exacerbated communal tension. In 
December 1926 a prominent Hindu of the Pun- 
jab, Swami Sliaddhanand, who was active in the 
movement to reconvert former Hindus who had 
turned Muslim, was assassinated by a Muslim 
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fanatic. Then there was the uproar over the 
Rangila Rasa case. A Hindu bookseller of Lahore 
published a book in 1924 titled Rangila Rasa (The 
Debauched Prophet), which was a scurrilous at- 
tack on Mohammed, The bookseller was pros- 
ecuted in court but was not convicted, much to the 
anger of the Muslims; a few years later, however, 
he was murdered in his shop. The founding of 
the Hindu Mahasabha must also be regarded as an 
important factor in the worsening of communal 
relations. This organization was set up in 1923 at 
Benares under the leadership of Pandit Malaviya, 
and soon became the agency of militant Hinduism. 
Among its purposes were the reconversion of 
Hindus who had become Muslims; the Shuddhi 
movement, the encouragement of physical fitness 
among young Hindus; and the protection of the 
rights of Hinduism in any controversy with other 
communal groups. Its slogan was said to be 
“India belongs to the Hindus and is nobody else’s 
patrimony The Muslim reaction to the militant 
Mahasabha is seen in the following statement: 

A new ideology was evolved, namely that India 
was the Holy Land of the Hindus, that the Hindus 
were a nation in their own right in which Muslims, 
Christians, and Parsis had no place, and that the 
political goal of the Hindus was Hindu Raj,s 2 

Some of the outstanding Hindus in Congress 
emphatically excoriated the Mahasabha for its in- 
temperateness, but the damage was done. In re- 
sponse the Muslims became more anti-Hindu and 
organized their own Tanzim movement for the 
conversion of Hindus to Allah. And in 1924 the 
Muslim League, which had been moribund during 
the Kbilafat period, was revived by a leader des- 
tined to become famous m Indian history, Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah. 

In 1928 the so-called Nehru Report had decisive 
influence upon the communal problem. In May 
of this year an All-Parties Conference met in Bom- 
bay to try to agree upon some pattern of govern- 
ment for a self-governing India that would be 
acceptable to all, especially to Hindus and Mus- 
lims. A committee headed by Motilal Nehru was 
set up to draft such a document, and in three 
months a report was submitted. This plan called 
for the Muslims to give up separate electorates, 
and proposed a federal plan of government in 
which the provincial units would have little auton- 
omy. The Muslim community reacted strongly; 


and when the All-Parties Conference met at Cal- 
cutta, December 22, 1928, to discuss the Nehru 
Report, Mohammed Ali Jinnah and his supporters 
attended and proposed a number of amendments, 
which were voted down. There was bitter debate, 
during which the Muslims le'ft the Conference. 

For some time the Muslims had been divided 
politically into a number of factions. The Nehru 
Report, however, tended to throw them together, 
and in the last week of December 1928 a great 
unity meeting was held at Delhi under the chair- 
manship of the Aga Khan. This conclave was the 
most representative meeting the Muslims had held 
up to this time, and it drew up a number of de- 
mands which would have to be met in any new 
constitution. Among the more important were: 
(1) Provinces in any federation must have com- 
plete autonomy, (2) In any legislature, provincial 
or federal, all legislation affecting communal re^ 
lations can be blocked by the opposition of three- 
quarters of the votes of a community. (3) There 
must be separate electorates. (4) Muslims must 
be given fair representation in all cabinets. (5) 
They shall be given an adequate share of posts in 
the governmental services. (6) Muslim culture is 
to receive its rightful share of public funds, so that 
its schools and other institutions are not neglected. 

The upshot of the Nehru Report was that it in- 
tensified communalism. Muslims such as Moham- 
med Ali, who had been an enthusiastic coadjutor 
of Gandhi’s from 1920 to 1922, now attacked the 
Congress and the Hindus with vehemence; and in 
the spring of 1929 twenty-three prominent Mus- 
lims issued a Manifesto against the Nehru Report 
and its supporters. From now on the Congress was 
for all purposes a Hindu organization. The Muslim 
community, however, found it difficult to present 
a united political front. Jinnah drafted a platform, 
later famous as his Fourteen Points and modeled 
somewhat upon that adopted at Delhi’s Unity 
Meeting, which was designed to unite all Muslim 
groups. But this endeavor failed, and one faction 
of Muslims, led by A. K. Azad and Dr. Ansari, 
joined the Congress, maintaining it was a secular 
all-India party. And outside the Congress there 
were the All-India Muslim Conference and the 
All-India Muslim League. It was this last organiza- 
tion which was destined to unite the great majority 
of Muslims under the leadership of Jinnah. 

The decade of the 1920’s ended with Gandhi 
taking the Congress into civil disobedience. Al- 
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though there were some outstanding Muslims in 
Congress, the majority held aloof and refused to 
have anything to do with Gandhi’s campaign. This 
led to serious communal riots. At Cawnpore, in 
March 1931, members of Congress tried to enforce 
a day of mourning in commemoration of a young 
terrorist who had been executed for killing a 
British police officer. The Muslims would not close 
their shops, and fighting broke out. The most ter- 
rible atrocities occurred, and in the course of three 
days more than four hundred people were killed 
and hundreds wounded. The exact casualties will 
never be known, since many bodies were dumped 
into the city’s drains. Again, in 1932, there was 
a serious communal outbreak at Bombay caused 
by the refusal of non-Congress members, espe- 
cially Muslims, to honor the boycott of foreign 
^ goods. 

Communal tension spread far to the north, to 
the remote.state of Kashmir. This native state was 
ruled by a Hindu Maharaja and a small Hindu 
governing caste, but the population was nearly 80 
per cent Muslim, The mass of people had long been 
discontented with their rulers and in 1931 com- 
munal feeling from other parts of India fed their 
smoldering resentment. There were outbreaks in 
the summer which were successfully controlled. 
The news of the severity of repression spread, and 
by the end of the year bands of Muslims were 
trying to cross the border into Kashmir to help 
their co-religionists. Only the existence of British 
troops saved the government and prevented civil 
war. Kashmir was to serve again in 1947 as the 
arena for communal strife, but this time for two 
nations — ^Pakistan and the Union of India. 

The Round Table Conferences, held in London 
between 1930 and 1932, did little to minimize 
communal rivalries; on the contrary, they tended 
to inflame them. The Muslim League signified its 
intention of supporting the proposed federation 
of India, but only if adequate safeguards were 
granted to the Muslim community, and in June 
1931 the President of the League declared, “Mos- 
lems would rather die fighting for preservation of 
their rights than to accept slavery at the hands 
of the infidels.”^^ The communal problem over- 
shadowed all other issues and difficulties at the 
Second Round Table Conference, where Gandhi 
refused to recognize the- right of any party or 
group other than Congress to speak on Indian ’ 
afiairs. This claim was heatedly refuted by all 


the minorities, especially by Dr. Ambedkhar, leader 
of the Untouchables, and by the leaders of the 
Muslim delegation. As we have noted above in 
this chapter, there was complete deadlock among 
the Indian representatives on whether, how, and 
how far the minorities were to be protected by 
special safeguards. The impasse was cleared away 
only by the Communal Award worked out by 
MacDonald and his advisers. 

While the Muslim community, like the Con- 
gress, was disappointed by the limits on complete 
independence which were presented by the India 
Act of 1935, they were content and reassured by 
the special rights and protection which it vouch- 
safed to minorities by means of the safeguards. 
Because of this feeling of safety there were indi- 
cations in 1936 that Jinnah, now president of the 
Muslim League, was willing to revive the Hindu- 
Muslim entente of 1916. Events from 1937 to 
1939 completely shattered this promising prospect. 

When provincial self-government was inaugu- 
rated in 1937, Congress members were able to 
form ministries in seven of the eleven provinces. 
Bitter feelings among the Muslims were quickly 
aroused when Congress refused to admit any Mus- 
lim into a provincial ministry unless he became 
a member of the Congress and gave up allegiance 
to the League. Resentment ran especially high in 
such provinces as Bihar and the United Provinces, 
where strong Muslim minorities existed. The Mus- 
lims were quick to call this action a breach of 
faith, pointing out that at the Round Table Con- 
ference it was agreed that cabinets should include 
representatives of minorities and that this principle 
had accordingly been included in the Instructions 
of each provincial governor, Ambedkhar, the schol- 
arly leader of the Scheduled Classes, was quite 
forthright in his denunciation of Congress policy, 
and wrote that it was “indeed a covert attempt to 
break all other parties in the country and make 
the Congress the only political party. The demand 
for signing the Congress pledge can have no other 
intention. This attempt to establish a totalitarian 
state may be welcome to the Hindus. But it means 
the political death of the Muslims as a free 
people.’’^^ 

During the next two years the gulf of misunder- 
standing and acrimony between the Congress and 
the League continued to widen. It soon appeared 
that the Congress cabinets were not responsible 
to their respective legislatures but rather to the 
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high command in Congress, Nehru frankly de- 
clared that “the ministers were the spokesmen of 
a mighty national movement of India and were 
under the discipline of their party, and directly 
controlled by the Congress Working Committee.*'*^ 
It was as though in the United States the National 
Committee of the Republican party laid down all 
the policies to be followed by all state governors 
who were Republicans. The Muslims believed that 
Congress policy was authoritarian and rendered 
provincial autonomy quite illusory. 

There were other aspects of the Congress gov- 
ernments in the provinces that irritated and 
alarmed the Muslims. When the new provincial 
governments came in, the Congress tricolor was 
raised over the public buildings, and when the 
kgislatures convened they were opened by the 
singing of the Hindu nationalist song, Bande 
Maiaram. Further, it was claimed that in ap- 
pointments to public offices members of Congress 
obtained nearly all of the positions and that in the 
realm of education Congress governments were 
determined to make Hindi the legal language of 
the educated at the expense of other languages, 
such as4he Muslim Urdu. Finally, Congress ini- 
tiated a mass movement to wean Muslims away 
from their organizations and into the party of 
Nehru and Gandhi. As it turned out, these Con- 
gress policies were very ill advised, but at the time 
it was natural that the party should assume it was 
the only political group that really mattered. As 
yet the Muslims were divided, there being no 
single, all-inclusive, organization to represent their 
interests. The Muslim League as late as 1937 was 
not well organized or supported. Its finances were 
inadequate, and only one English daily espoused 
the League cause in India. 

Division and weakness in Muslim Tanks were 
more apparent than real, however, for in two short 
years they were superseded by a new strength and 
unity that violently challenged Congress policies. 
While there was a strong foundation, as we shall 
see shortly, upon which to build a dynamic Mus- 
lim nationalism, the one single person responsible 
for the transformation was Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
Up to 1937 Jinnah was not especially popular in 
Muslim circles- He still bore the stigma of being 
too friendly to Congress, of not being quite fully 
dedicated to the cause of Islam. In less than a 
year, however, Jinnah began. to forge to the front 
as the QualdA-Azam, the Leader, of united Mus- 


lim community. A master of invective, he lashed 
out in a number of speeches against Congress. 
His main thesis he expressed as follows: “Since 
the inauguration of the new provincial constitu- 
tions, it has been established beyond doubt that 
the sole aim and object of the Congress is to 
annihilate every other organisation in the country, 
and to set itself up as a fascist and authoritarian 
organisation of the worst type.*'*® 

Jinnah’s leadership soon produced results; all 
over India there was an upsurge of Muslim League 
strength. Between 1937 and 1943, sixty-one elec- 
tions were held for Muslim seats in the legislatures, 
and of these the League won forty-seven, inde- 
pendent Muslim candidates ten, and the Muslims 
sponsored by Congress only four. As 1937 drew to 
a close, 176 new branches of the League were 
established and in one province alone 100,000 new 
members were recruited. At a League Conference 
held in October 1937, Jinnah declared that Mus- 
lims could not expect fair play under Congress 
government. 

Meanwhile, Nehru and his colleagues were be- 
coming genuinely concerned over the League re- 
vival and what they regarded as the intransigence 
of its tone. In consequence the Congress Working 
Committee passed a resolulion assuring all minor- 
ities that their rights would be scrupulously re- 
spected. And in the spring of 1938 Jinnah and 
Nehru exchanged correspondence in which the 
former demanded that the League be recognized 
as the sole organization representing the Indian 
Muslim community. There was no agreement, 
however, and in December 1938, at the annual 
meeting of the League, Jinnah declared that all 
hope of communal peace had been wrecked “on 
the rocks of Congress Fascism.”^^ 

In order to strengthen its case the League pub- 
lished several reports enumerating and describing 
various grievances and even atrocities suffered by 
Muslims in the Congress-ruled provinces. These 
documents (the Pirpiir Report and the Sharcef 
Report) undoubtedly contained charges that were 
greatly exaggerated. There was really no Congress 
plot against Muslim rights as such, but the seven 
provincial governments controlled by Congress 
continually neglected to appreciate the sensitivities 
and fears of a cultural minority.. And in many in- 
stances irresponsible persons who thought of them- 
selves as the agents of Congress aroused (he fears 
of Muslims. That there was a genuine anxiety as 
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to the future of their distinctive culture is wit- 
nessed by the Report of the Kama! Yar Jung 
Education Committee, drafted by a group of out- 
standing Muslim educators. This Report lamented 
the low percentage of Muslim students in colleges 
and universities; underlined the lack of attention 
paid in university research to Muslim studies; and 
, drew attention to the decline of separate Muslim 
schools on the elementary level. The upshot, ac- 
cording to the Report, was that the Muslim “hardly 
■ has any opportunity to know anything about his 
Prophet, the Caliphs, the saints, the scholars, the 
philosophers, the poets or the heroes of Islam. 

It was in this atmosphere of mounting Muslim 
fear and resentment that a fundamental change 
took place in the policy of the League. Originally 
this organization had supported the new Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, but by the end of 
1938 Jinnah was declaring that no democratic 
system of government by merely counting heads 
could work in India, and that the new Act had 
failed to protect the legitimate interests of the 
Muslim minority. The Muslims were now be- 
ginning to think of Indian independence in terms 
of self-determination for their own community. 

In December 1938, at the Patna meeting of the 
Muslim League, a special committee, headed by 
Jinnah, was created “to examine various schemes 
already propounded and those that may be sub- 
mitted to the President.” A movement had now 
begun the goal of which was to obtain some kind 
of territorial autonomy for Muslims. This was 
ultimately to result in a separate state for the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, in the partition of India 
and the creation of Pakistan. 

As one looks back on the all-important develop- 
ments in Indian affairs from 1937 to 1939, when 
the Muslim-Hindu gulf was irreparably widened, ' 
■ it is valuable to reflect upon the fundamental fac- 
tors that made this tragic situation possible. There 
are many observers who emphasize economics as 
the basic cause of Hindu-Muslim rivalry. Nehru 
once said that all communal claims go back to the 
contest for jobs, and to a large extent he was right. 


Generally speaking, the Muslims were “have-nots” 
in comparison with the Hindus, who had the lead 
in education, the professions, the government serv- 
ice, and in finance. The Muslim in the village was 
usually the debtor, the Hindu the moneylender. 

Economic rivalries, while important, were dis- 
tinctly secondary to the fact that Muslim and 
Hindu cultures in many ways constituted two 
distinct, and frequently antagonistic, ways of life. 
This dichotomy was strikingly expressed by Jinnah 
in an interview with a French author and journal- 
ist, Eve Curie, in the following words: 

How can you even dream of Hindu-Moslem unity? 
Everything pulls us apart: We have no intermarriages. 
We have not the same calendar. The Moslems be- 
lieve in a single God, and the Hindu are idolatrous. 
Like the Christians, the Moslems believe in an cquali- 
tarian society, whereas the Hindus maintain the in- 
iquitous system of castes and leave heartlessly fifty 
million Untouchables to their tragic fate, at the bot- 
tom of the social ladder. Now again, the Hindus 
worship animals. They consider cows sacred. Wc, 
the Moslems, think it is nonsense. We want to kill 
the cows. We want to eat them. Another thing: no 
Hindu will take food from a Moslem. No orthodox 
Hindu will even touch Hindu food if the shadow of a 
Moslem or the shadow of a Hindu of a lower caste 
has polluted the bowl.so 

What Hindu leaders in Congress apparently 
failed to understand was the strength of Muslim 
revivalism. Hindu publicists claimed that a reli- 
gious group, such as the Muslims, did not consti- 
tute a political entity and there was really no such 
thing as a distinctive Muslim culture in India. 

It was true, nevertheless, that beginning late in the 
nineteenth century there had been the rediscovery 
of the greatness of the Muslim period, especially 
that oi^ the Moguls, in Indian history. And follow- 
ing the First World War there had developed a 
feeling of self-identification, of participation in a 
Pan-Islamic movement with the renascent Muslim 
states — such as Turkey, Egypt, Iraq, and Iran — 
which were assuming new dignity and influence 
in the family of nations. The importance of these 
developments can hardly be exaggerated. 



The war that came to India in 
1939 brought the same influences 
as had the conflict of 1914 to 
1919, only the intensity of its 
impact was greater. In the Second 
World War, European prestige de- 
clined to a new low throughout 
Asia in general and India in 
particular, as Britain, Holland, 
and the United States were rocked 
by disastrous defeats at Singapore 
and Mandalay, Hongkong, Batavia, 
and Bataan. At the same time, 
nationalism, already aggressive and 
self confident at the outset of 
this world war, took on renewed 
strength and resolution from the 
strong wave of idealism which existed 
in the anti- Axis Grand Alliance 
and championed freedom and self 
reliance. 

THE ATLANTIC Charter played 
much the same role in 1941 
as Wilson*s Fourteen Points 
had played in 1918; and if the 
First World War gave India the 
beginning course on the banquet 
table of self determination, the 
second global conflict added all 
other items on the political 
menu including the dessert of 
absolute national autonomy. Instead 
of one nation being created, how- 
ever, freedom relinquished by the 
British raj was to be shared by 
two independent states, the Union 
of India and Pakistan. Such a 
settlement inevitably brought with 
it new problems. 
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AS THE shadows of war began to lengthen in the 
spring of 1939, the National Congress warned that 
it would not fight in other people's wars and that, 
in its view, the present world tension was nothing 
more than a struggle between fascism and im- 
perialism. As early as 1936, the Congress in an 
election manifesto had declared its implacable 
‘‘opposition to the participation of India in an 
imperialist war.”^ During 1938, in the heyday of 
the Chamberlain appeasement, Congress leaders, 
and Nehru in particular, excoriated British foreign 
policy as a betrayal of democracy. In April 1939, 
Great Britain began to undertake precautionary 
military measures. Indian troops were sent to 
reinforce the garrison at Aden, and the British 
Parliament passed a bill giving the Governor- 
General and the central government in India 
complete power over the provincial administra- 
tions in ease of a grave emergency. Replying 
to these British measures, the Congress charged 
that a war-dictatorship was in the making and 
Nehru again warned that “it was for the people 
of India to determine whether India would join a 
war or not, and any decision imposed on us by 
Britain would be resisted.”^ In the summer of 1939 
additional Indian troops were sent to Singapore 
and Egypt, and Congress countered by ordering its 
members not to attend the Central Legislature. 

On September 3 Great Britain declared war 
against the German Reich, and on the same day 
the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, proclaimed India 
to be at war with Germany. In the Central Legisla- 
ture the Viceroy addressed the members, explain- 
ing the situation, and a Defence of India Bill was 
introduced and passed with no opposition. To be 
sure, Congress members were absent and thus 
were not able to express their opposition. While 
they and their colleagues bitterly protested against 
India’s being dragged into the war, it should be 
noted that the provincial premiers of Bengal, Pun- 
jab, and Sind, representing ninety million people, 
pledged their support of the war effort. Further- 
more, all political parties other than Congress took 
the same stand. The Liberals declared that this 
was no time for bargaining and that India should 
support the democratic powers. In the Native 
States the Princes promised “every possible assist- 
ance in men, money, and materials.”^ The Muslim 
League, interestingly enough, made its promise 
of support contingent upon Britain’s guaranteeing 
the Muslims “justice and fair treatment in the 


Congress provinces,” and promising not to make 
any constitutional changes in India without the 
consent of the League. 

Two days after India became involved in the 
war, the Viceroy called Gandhi for a conference. 
After the meeting, the Mahatma announced in his 
newspaper Harilan that he had told Linlithgow 
he could not, as a pacifist, support the war, but 
his sympathies were with England and France 
“from the purely humanitarian viewpoint.” Mid- 
way in September the Working Committee of the 
National Congress, led by Nehru, drafted a state- 
ment in which it was stressed that the “declared 
wishes of the Indian people . . . have been de- 
liberately ignored by the British Government,” 
and while the Committee “unhesitatingly con- 
demn the latest aggression of the Nazi government 
in Germany against Poland .... the issue of war 
and peace for India must be decided by the Indian 
people.”^ The statement went on to denounce 
Britain for its past record of conniving at aggres- 
sion in Manchuria and its acquiescence in Italian 
conquest in Abyssinia. Furthermore, the Com- 
mittee let it be known that, if this war were 
really being fought against aggression and for 
democracy, India would fight with other free na- 
tions, but she must be free .herself. And, it was 
averred, this freedom should be achieved by the 
Indian people’s drafting their own constitution in a 
constituent assembly. The document closed by 
requesting Great Britain to declare in unequivocal 
terms its war aims “in regard to democracy and 
imperialism.” 

Meanwhile, the Viceroy had been interviewing 
all the important Indian leaders, some fifty in num- 
ber, with the view of rallying public opinion to 
the side of Great Britain. On October 17 the Vice- 
roy made an offer to the Indian people. His state- 
ment reiterated British aims of ultimate Dominion 
status for India; recognized that after the war the 
system of government laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 would have to be re- 
considered; and stated that the British government 
would be ready “to enter into consultation with 
representatives of the several communities” in 
order to frame a new scheme of government. It 
was made clear that the rights of minority groups, 
such as the Muslims, would be safeguarded. in any 
new constitution. While the Viceroy offered at 
once to form a consultative group, made up of 
representative^ of all parties, to associate public 
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opinion with the conduct of the war, he curtly 
replied to the Congress demand for immediate 
self-government: 

The Situation must be faced in terms of world politics 
and of political realities in this country. , , . progress 
must be conditioned by practical considerations. . , I 
there is nothing to be gained by phrases which . . . 
contemplate a state of things which is unlikely at the 
present point of political development to stand the 
test of practical application, . . .5 

Early in November the Viceroy’s offer was further 
extended to include the temporary expansion of his 
Executive Council and thus to associate Indians 
more closely in the management of the war effort.. 

The Congress reaction was completely hostile. 
Gandhi let it be known it was his view that the 
government might just as well have made no 
declaration, while the Working Committee con- 
demned the declaration outright and called upon 
its Congress ministries in the provinces to resign. 
Consequently, on November 8 the eight Congress 
governments gave up* their authority. In response 
Jinnah called upon Indian Muslims to celebrate 
December 22 as ‘‘Deliverance Day” from Congress 
rule. 


^ From that time to the end of the war the most 
powerful nationalist political organization in India 
refused to take office and boycotted the war effort. 
It was a complete stalemate and one that weakened 
the ability of the British Empire to stand up against 
the might of Hitlerite Germany. Opponents of 
Axis totalitarianism, not only in Britain and 
France, but all over the world, were deeply dis- 
appointed that the parties to the controversy, the 
British government and the Congress, had been^ 
unable to accommodate their different views. The 
Congress leaders continued to declare that the 
only solution was a constituent assembly called 
to draft a constitution for an independent India 
and that the mention by the British of minority 
interests in the October Declaration made by the 
Viceroy was completely irrelevant. Jinnah, the 
Muslim League leader, referred to the constituent 
assembly demanded by Congress as packed 
body, manoeuvred and managed by a Congress 
caucus.”® i 

The position of British authority in India was 
a very delicate one as war broke out in 1939. 
Care had to be taken to avoid communal strife. 
Extensive concessions made to one group would 
only have alienated other elements in Indian pub- 
lic life. It also was an open question whether 
Britain, despite any concessions' that might be 
made, could be sure, considering GandhPs pac- 
ifism, that Congress could be rallied to the war 
effort. Even so, it does appear that the British 
government could have managed India’s entrance 
into the war with more diplomacy and more ap- 
preciation of Indian nationalistic susceptibilities. 
As one British official has written: 

In law, India was at war when Britain was at war; 
and, therefore, constitutionally speaking, no issue 
would arise . . . None the less, much more could 
have been done, and should have been done, to give 
India the opportunity of going to war by a political 
act of her own, performed by her existing representa- 
tives. It would have been feasible, tactical, and wise 
to have provided the Legislative Assembly' and the 
Council of State with an opportunity to declare by 
resolution the hostility of India to the Axis."^ 

Furthermore, considering the importance of gain- 
ing the full measure of India’s strength and good 
will in the conflict, it would seem that the Viceroy s 
declaration of October l939 was a rather cold, 
jejune, and uninspired document. 

For the first nine months most people in India 
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l*AV^ Utilc \o the conflict. During: ihh 

period of \hc ‘’ph.ony \\,u** tncntlKit c.‘\\lly 

K-hinvt tt’.f rorirvt n:ut *-1:1 cU! of Iliiiith J^:^^vrr. 
A*i in t*U*! \hc InvljAU .'irinv. cofoi^tiny. of rome 
jf.s>o^> ItutL'.n c.nd 5n,(VH> lUiU'h trlVp^. con- 
«:iu:Tv-t5 ti piV’*l of tr.'^incd nnit 

• oh!.c;v In she fn snonshs of sh,c n\ e.r •omc 
\w^:c *c!iS tnc:"^re^. So Aifen, Mut to the 

AfTny of sl'.e Mj,?vrje No one ta VcS Ijni! nny 
rc'ticn of ihc sersiNc c:io^ thni \^y for 11 fit- 

iih TAVA'k. f;om tv,h Sh.r CtcTTn.m ,‘inkl She l,ip^.ne*c 
enn-e^, live prv^erevni of rocrvhsine in there* 

fore. t.iVcn oxiisc ceurr.Uy iluriny: the critly 
of t?vr 'x.-r. l'rc:tiis\ \\c:c (."iS-cn in nt the 
f-'Sc of from Sen to fifteen ilvon^rmi! per month 
enl hy Sf;,y l‘J'SO ^ome men li>.l been 

fcerxritc^l for the Inihen nrrny. 

In she rnonsfo. fotlo’oinp the omhrcoV of s!ir 
See or J Worfl \Ve.r, ih.c Muslim l.c.^pnc uiuler the 
le:ue;>h/ip of 'foh.<'mmei! A!i Jinnnh heenrne more 
;;’eTir*.M\e. n\o:c th.e uvi^;\c rcprc‘en!e>sivc of Mtu- 
Iim px!''!:c opinion. r,nj mv^rc tferermine;! to chni- 
len;r slve c!.^inu of slve NrvSi on C'oneic^< to •vpc.ih 
for r h clement^ ."tnvl crcCiU in Inth.'i. In pnrticiitnr. 

:j hfn^hrn eOiSho: hen It .-'.t shi\ time 
thr.! "Sfolv.nmr.t5 All Jinnrih hcc.nm.c the livinp lym* 
bof of Sfiohm 1‘nity.’'^ It uill he rccntlcJ ihnt, 
f<>!)o*Airjr live conirovcj’vv heuveen the l.cnpuc tint! 
ConrTCA over the Nchm Ueport in the Mus- 
lim Ixrtrne urufer the lee.dcrMiip of Jinnnh hm! 
formuhnsetf the fe.nxeiu^ rourieen I’oinl^ (^cc p. 
bSO). Tlicy ^^crc the irrctlnciMc 5n(c^!unri!s clc- 
nnntfctJ hy tlic Minlim Ixnpnc in nny new con- 
rtimhe^n rmtl (or n i!eentle formetl the polls icn! 
phntform nrmmd v'.ltich the irscrcaMoply 

rMtiah Hut jmt before the onthrcnl: of wnr nnd 
"immcdi.-itcly nftcnvnrd. n more mtlicnl nntl nmbi- 
tion^ propr-im hepnn to cr)nt*nlli7c. the plnn for 
1^1l:i^tnn. 

In the rprinp of 1939 a special committee 
headed by Jinnah was set tip by the Muslim i.eapue 
to examine various xebemes that had already been 
advanced to injure the riphts of the Muslim minor- 
ity in India. One of the first of tiicsc lind been 
tentatively shclchcd by the prcnl Muslim poet. Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal, in his presidential address be- 
fore the Lenpue in 1930. He advocated a single 
Muslim slate in north-west India, a state to be 
endowed with extensive autonomy but forming one 
of the constituent clcnicnls of a greater all-India 
federation. 'Hie next development was much more 


ambitious. In 1933 a protip of young Indian Mus- 
lims. Icxl hy Chaudhuri Ralimat Ali at Oimbridgc 
Univrr’sily in Ivnpland, circulated a four-page Jc.if- 
Ici calling for the creation of a new stale in India, 
to be c.allcd Pahist.an. lire authors declared that 
'India is not the name of one single country', nor 
the home of one single n:\tion,’* and called for the 
c*>taMi\hmcnt of a Muslim national state in north- 
uc\? Indi.t. To form the name of this new state. 
/* was t.alcn from Punjab; /f from Afghan, a term 
rcpre'cntinp the North-West Frontier Province; 
K from K.ashmir; .S‘ from Sind; and Tart from the 
last •Allahlc of Italuchistan. 

Several alternatives to Pakistan were .subse- 
quently l^roupht forw.ard. For example, Dr. Syed 
Alnhd I,nlif in I93S-I939 adv.anccd in various 
pul'lic.ations his Oilturc Zone Plnn. He argued 
th.^t Indi.a w.as not n single nation, that the crude 
imposition of "Hindu nationalism*’ upon the sub- 
continent would inevitably result in war, but that 
the solution was not to be found in Pakistan, or 
p-iftitlon. A free India should consist of a number 
of autonomous nationalities, each in its gcograph- 
ic.al Itomc. and c.ach forming pari of a loose federal 
government. Tlicrc were to be four Muslim and 
eleven Hindu 70 ncs, and the Native Slates sverc 
gradually to .attach themselves to appropriate zones. 
Other similar plans were formulated, all endeavor- 
ing to recognize the cultural distinctiveness of the 
Muslims ami to give llicm n wide area of complete 
political autonomy and yet, at the same lime, to 
dovetail the Muslim zones or stales into some kind 
of larger Indian federation. Thus the unity of India 
would be prcscrs'cd. 

Tltc response of the National Congress svas not 
sympathetic — in fact it was derisive. This body 
refused to admit the existence of a distinct Muslim 
nation and held to the program of calling a Na- 
tional Constitutional Assembly that would frame 
a constitution for all India. In the face of this 
attitude, and particularly during the period of the 
Congress ministries from 1937 to 1939, the policy 
of the Muslim League hardened. In September 
1939. the Working Committee of the League slated 
that Muslim India svas "irrevocably opposed to 
any federal objective which must necessarily result 
in a majority-community rule under the guise of 
democracy and a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment."® In the spring of 1940 Jinnah told the press 
that the Muslims were not a minority but a distinct 
nation, Jinnah asserted; 
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We OT a natjon of a hundred million, and ^vhat is 
more ■«'£ :ire a nation '^ih our own distinctive culture 
and ci\'ilin3t:on, language, literature, art and architec- 
ture ... legal lavrs and moral codes, customs and 
calendar, histon* and tradition, aptitudes and ambi- 
tions. In short we have our ov.'n distinctive outlook 
on life and of life,^^ 

It Was in a mood of expectancy and excitement 
that the Muslim League met at Lahore in March 
19^0 to hear Mr, Jinnah declare in his presidential 
address that Muslims ‘"must have their homelands, 
their territory and their State."^- The follo^^'ing 
day a historic resolution was passed calling for 
the creation of autonomous and sovereign Muslim 
states in areas “in which the Muslims are numer- 
ically in the majority, as in the north-western and 
eastern rones of India.”^ Although this declara- 
tion was couched in ^*ague terms, it seemed that 
the League did not riew the new Muslim states 
as belonging to any larger political grouping, such 
as a federation. Partition could not be reconciled 
with the political unit>* of India, 

Not long after Utese deliberations at Lahore the 
full fun’ of the Nazi blitzkrieg was unleashed in 
western Europe, Noiw-ay and Denmark were 
ovemin in April 19-0. Belgium and Holland in 
May. France surrendered to Hitler on June 22, 
.As the neve's of the French debacle reached India, 
there came with it a recognition of the serious state 
of Great Britain, and the Congress attitude soft- 
ened somewhat. On July 27, 19-0, the -Ml-India 
Congress Committee repudiated the Gandhian pol- 
icy of non-riolence and with it the policy' of boy- 
cotting the effort. This was a ric:or>" for the 
moderate and realistic elements in the Congress, 
which Vvms now prepared to rapport the at a 
price, Britain v»'as asked to make a declaration of 
India's independence, and, as an initial step, to 
create a prorisional national government In the 
face of this Congress gesture Jinnah, backed up by 


I do not want Britain to be defeated, nor do I want 
her to be rictorious in a trial of brute strength, 
whether expressed through the muscle or the brain. 
I venture to present >t>u \rilh a nobler and a braver 
way, worthy of the bravest soldier, I 'want you to 
fight Nazism 'without arms, . . . You srill invite Hen- 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini to lake what they want 
of the countries sou call s'our possessions. Let them 
take possession of your beautiful island. . , . U these 
gentlemen choose to occupy your homes, you vill 
s'acatc them. If they do not give you free passage out, 
>'Ou 'Will allow yourself, man, woman and child, to 
be slaughtered, but you 'will refuse to o'v^'c allegiance 
to ihem.^2 

Just before the Battle of Britain began, \siih 
the German Luft^vege striring mightily to gain 
control of the air over England and pave the way 
for a cross Channel invasion, the British govern- 
ment, seeking to end the political deadlock in 
India, made its significant August 1950 offer. In 
a statement issued from New Delhi the Viceroy 
recalled that the prerious October the British 
government had made it quite clear that Domin- 
ion status 'W'as its objective in India and this goal 
meant ‘’"free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth." In order lo allay and mollify the 
fears of the Muslim League, the announcement de- 
clared that “full weight should be given to the 
riews of the minorities," And, while ruling out 
the possibility’ of fundamental constitutional 
changes during the war, the Auccroy announced: 
“His Majesty's Government authorize me to de- 
clare that they will most readily assent to the set- 
ting up after the conclusion of the war ... of a 
body representative of the princip.il elements in 
India’s national life in order to devise the frame- 
work of the nesv constitution."^* The Viewy al<-o 
stated that the expansion of his Executive Council 
by the addition of representatives of various Indian 
political parties should not be postponed and that 
the War Adnsory Council suggested by the gov- 


thc Muslim League^ declared that no nesv consti- 
tution during tic s^ar period cr after should be set 
up s'rthou: the approsal of Muslim India. 

In the mid^t of the s'ar criris and the imminent 
prospect of German invasion of the British Isles. 
Gan chi perslo.ed in his pacltl'^m and prai<ieJ 
Pctaln’s armbtiee and Fremce's surrender to Ger- 
many’. He declared ih.tt India could only be de- 
fended “^.on’^iolcn:iy," and called upon cser>‘ 
Briton ‘"to accept the m.ethod cf non-sdolencc." 
Specltlcally, Gandhi ssrotc in his re’A'spaper; 


emment in November 1959 should aUo be con- 
stituted without delay. 

This “August Offer" utterly failed to climinr.te 
the political deadlock, and Bresident Ra’cndra 
Prasad of Congress announced it was “tv>tnlly at 
variance" with his prris’s policy’. Other Conrre’.s 
ofhcials decI.areJ that the minority pro^**em re- 
ferred to in the declaration ssas being mesle into 
an insuperable obstr.cle to Indian progrro. reel- 
ing rebufTed, and unable to *rcs:rc an independent 
Indirm prosvlon.al rovcmmmt as a condUion to 
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its full support of the British war effort, the Na- 
tional Congress turned back again to Gandhi and 
gave him its backing in a campaign of non-violent 
civil disobedience, to be waged ns a protest against 
the war. Tlic movement got under way in October 
1940, and members of Congress were selected to 
give anti-war speeches, including the slogan: **ll 
is wrong to help tlic British w,ar cITort with men or 
money: the only worthy effort is to resist all war 
witij non-violent resistance.”!^ In all parts of India 
the police arrested Congressmen as they delivered 
anti-war speeches, and at one lime more than four- 
teen tliousand were in prison. 

The reaction to this Gandhian civil disobedience 
campaign among the Indians themselves scrs'cd 
to demonstrate how confused and divided were the 
various groups on basic issues such ns the war. 
Jinnah and his League denounced the Congress 
anti-war campaign, not so much because it might 
hinder the war effort as because in their view it 
was a kind of political blackmail for putting pres- 
sure on the British government to insure the real- 
ization of Congress objectives. Tlic small but bril- 
liantly led Liberal party deplored any action that 
might weaken the resistance of the British Empire 
against Germany. Tlic famous Muslim Prime Min- 
ister of Punjab Province, Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, 
said that Gandhi's campaign meant “that while 
Britain is engaged in a lifc-and-dcath struggle, 
he should be given the freedom to slab her in the 
back. Tliat the stabbing is to be non-violent makes 
no difference.”!^ 

During the summer of 1941, the Viceroy pro- 
ceeded to caro' through the expansion of his 
Executive Council and the creation of a special 
War Advisory Council. Five distinguished Indians 
were added to the Executive Council, making a 
total of eight Indian and five British members. 
A new National War Council of thirty-one mem- 
bers was set up, twenty-two from the provinces 
of British India and nine from the Native States; 
and in this membership only one was a European. 
In addition to these gestures, the British Secretary 
of State for India in London, Mr. L. S. Amcry, 
made a number of important speeches endeavoring 
to convince Indians of Britain’s good faith as far 
as their country’s right to self-government was 
concerned. Mr. Amcry specifically promised India 
after the war *‘fuU and equal partnership in the 
British Commonwealth.” The Secretary also argued 
that the main obstacle to a free India was com- 


munal rivalry, which could only be solved by the 
Indians themselves. Wliilc endeavoring to point 
out to Indians the seriousness of the Hindu-Muslim 
problem, Amcry at the same lime indicated that 
partition as advocated by Jinnah’s League was no 
solution. Referring to the doctrine of Pakistan, he 
declared, *Tt is a counsel of despair and, I believe, 
of wholly unnecessary despair.”!*^ TIic Secretary’s 
emphasis upon the communal problem touched 
off angry retorts in Congress ranks. Gandhi re- 
plied, *Tt is the British statesmen who arc respon- 
sible for the divisions in India’s ranks.”!® 

In addition to the expansion of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council and the creation of a War Ad- 
visory body, another political development of 1941 
should be noted. In August of this year the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, and the 
American President, Franklin Roosevelt, met at 
sea on board the British battleship Prince of Wales 
and affixed their signatures to the Atlantic Charter, 
a document expressing in rather general terms the 
international objectives of Great Britain and the 
United States. Article Three declared: “They 
respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.”!® 

On September 9, 1941, Winston Churchill pro- 
ceeded to comment on the Atlantic Charter during 
the course of a review of the war made in the 
House of Commons. In his remarks the Prime 
Minister explained; “The Joint Declaration does 
not qualify in any way the various statements of 
policy which have been made from time to time 
about development of constitutional government in 
India, Burma or other parts of the British Empire. 
We have pledged by the Declaration of August, 
1940, to help India obtain free and equal partner- 
ship in the British Commonwealth. . . The Prime 
Minister continued, “At the Atlantic Meeting, we 
had in mind primarily the extension of the sover- 
eignty, self-government and national life of the 
States and nations of Europe now under Nazi 
yoke . • , That is quite a separate problem from 
the progressive evolution of self-governing institu-' 
tions in regions whose peoples owe allegiance to 
the British Crown.”^® 

A furor broke out in India as soon as the Prime 
Minister’s speech xyr^-^report^- in 
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NV.ir \ - ^i .'':u! NortJi t*c!J hy l!r;!:::n. ln» 

p v% it l\ otti-f p i:t'it>lf ih.r lirtipirc rinyrt! 
tf^r In.h-'.rj OvC.'tn, co;:fJ hr n^.uir r*. 
ctcMl p^M'.h!c. !n tl-? of I'^JO n niinion 
iimfrr S:r A\c\.\v.J:: Korcr c.irtTc (o nnJ 

rcnnincJ thr:c for \\x rtonthi lo njo?>;li/c Ihr 
cotirjtryN cconorjijj roourcc^ for the u.tt. While 
thiv rititiion u.n in Int!i.i, ihe IT.nJcm Group Con- 
ference n^ci rii Pelhi in Oetoher 19*10. nclcpnlions 
arrived from New Zc.'ilanJ, 5wniih Africa. lUirmn, 
Cc\lon, Southern Khoile^'u, llast Africa, Ifonp- 
l.onp, Malaya, and I’alcsiinc. A^ a result, the East- 
ern Group Supply Council was established in 
rcbriiaiA' 1941, to coordinate supply and plan 
production in the vast area represented by these 
countries with a total population of more than 
five hundred million. 

Hy the end of 1941 war production in India had 
made considerable progress. Pig-iron production 
increased from 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 tons and 
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In {?. r br' J t»f cj^nrKir and rndd.iry effort 

a r: “V. prt’. r;;::: of frcru.’t.mrn! s-at i.nitiatcd i.n 
10, 4 - r b'.n.b'ni tb'n.'jand mr.n v*CTC cabled 
j -T s.'h;‘'!rc.' for t?:e bgbtmg force"!, with an ulti- 
M ,’;:n of an .rnu,* rf men. Up to 

Jb.:i lirr'.r l!:r privc-s of *'Jnd;ani/.^:;nn*^ of the 
I'tb.c? ranVi lu'J ty:cn ^?:r.v anj hahinr; but ross* 
fi^r training ibou-.ands of Indian ofheers 

s. rrr fornvab^tird. 

\Vb:!r tbr Priti’-.h Ide-i fought off the cfTorts of 

t. b: t^^ f^vcc surrcn.drr, the main peril to 

the Hriti'.h lintpire in the fall of 1940 svas in 
Nivth anvl !>.».• .Africa, where s\ cl) -equipped lliU 
i-;n r.vci’.t armlet thrcate.nrd to osenshclm Egyyf* 
the .Sudan, Uganda, and Kenya. In brilliant cam- 
p.aigns directed by General Sir Archibald Wavcll. 
outntimbered Hriti^h divisions scored a complete 
sictory o\cr the It.alian army in North Africa. 
7'aling tf:e ofTcnsivc in Ecist Africa against Mus- 
sol!ni\ empire, Hritish trevps in the spring of 
I'^4I freed Hriiish Somaliland and captured Eri- 
(fc.T. .Absssinia, and It.ih’.in Som.ih‘Iand. In all 
ibrtc actions Irtdi.tn troops, especially (he famous 
Eoufth and Fifth DWhlcyns, pbyed a prominent 
part. 

Cripps and Crisis 

During the summer and early fall of 1941 the 
Eritish Empire's prospect appeared much brighter 
than the year before. The Axis threat to the home- 
land had been thwarted; the imperial communica- 
tions in North Africa had been successfully de- 
fended against Fascist attack; and. most important, 
Rritain was no longer fighting alone with her 
Empire. Russia, erstwhile ally of Nazi Germany, 
was now* feeling the full might of Hitler's Panzer 
Dis'isions. And from across the Atlanfic there svas 
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outrn.'ncn^ c;rd hy to.d K‘cn tpreirUy 

trained for j::nr*e v. ,^rf.“,rc, ih.e lirito-h force^* v^erc 

pod'.fs! d th.c prninojt^. ihtrt 
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c.-rnr in the nnJdir of rch:xJ;>ry \n,:2, uith the 
•-nrrrrdrr of the h.rp'.ro* lUitldi r-rniy drfcndinp 
th.h. prc-%! rnd o,ipp-o^cdly in^prepn^hfr r.rA.^t h.n*r. 
7?’r tide of the )^p.'tn^!e con^pjcrt row I.'ip'Kd over 
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Ihrnovrti Itfithh troopi. r,nt! in North Iturn*..'. 
cr:il t!i\v>:orA of Chinese troops ondrr Gmcr:i! 
Jo'-cph Sid'A c!l. 71ic Allied forces Ircicd ::*r pi'’'-icr, 
irr. report, rndfo*,. nnd r.nti*:drcr::f! pun^. On O-- 
cemher 23, f9‘f I, Rrir^poon h^d \'<cn hond.^e,! *ni 
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thry could funnel rcmforccmrnti tn the north, 
where they soon pinned the eh-ed forcei 
the mountnins. Only twchc thnuier.-f Tn;f>briti*h 
troops were nh!c to tree pc hy croMlnp the m-'sun* 
tnins nnd pettinp brick to Indis. Gerrre! $u:^^c:{ 
ted the rcmnnnts of hh Ou’nr.e forces ihfou,^h 
140 miles of junple Into In dirt. 


Hy Mny J942 nil of Hurmn v/ns In Japnnese 
bauds, Vnliinhlc oil fields lind hnd to be destroyed 
nnd the Hurmn Hoad !o Chinn hnd been cut. The 
sipnihennee of the victory* of Jnp.nn svns th.nt fUirma 
imw could be used n rhlcld nlonp the west 
to protect the vast new Nipponese empire in 
fvunhc.ist Asia. Hurmn v.as-:dso n ssedpe, for Its 
conque-t had bnl.sted Cliinn and made it less dc- 
fcnsildc aprtirjst Japr’.nc'e nerresdon. hfo^t im- 
fKntnnt. Hut mu could be n sprinpbonrd for the 
Jap.sncsc coru|UeM of Imlin and rcsultinp Japanese 
union s’.ith German forces In Iran, for General 
Rommel with his Afrit c AV'pr in the rprmp of 
19 J2 was poised in the lihyan de-ert ready to 
?tfi» c for the Nile and the Near 

In n few Weeks the *oar status rf ]rvl:.n h:sd been 
changed from that of n rather ccmpUccnt nnd 
• 'Uncs' h.:;! unwilhrie ally of Rritr-'n. rmt'^te front 
she enemy, to ore th.at S' .’ti. on the front line th» 
rectly in the prth of t?,c r.pidly approa.chinp 
enemA, Japan, 7brte prea! roo.onhh.nterd in 
India over the Japane-r sirt«^r:r'. In th.e Hhthp* 
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ing the British to make some constitutional con- 
cessions, such as the grant of some kind of national 
government, he also called for Hindu-Muslim rec- 
onciliation and recognized that the League was 
one of the two dominant political bodies in India. 
“C.R.” was aided by another Congressman, K. M. 
Munshi, who, in January 1942, appealed for polit- 
ical unity, declaring, “The dangers of the hour 
must awaken the wisdom of all communities and 
interests and ought to make us realize that we 
should not allow future ambitions to frustrate a^ 
program of present safety."-- 

As we will see, the appeals of men like “C.R.” 
had little influence upon Congress policy and 
the League seemed oblivious to the menace just 
beyond the borders of India. On the day Singa- 
pore fell the most important organ of the League, 
The Dawn, published the following statement: 

Pakistan is our deliverance, defense, destiny. . . . No 
amount of threats or intimidation will ever deter us 
from the chosen path. Hints about a “long period of 
civil war" we will brush aside with con'tempt , . . Pak- 
istan is our only demand . , . and, by God, we will 
have it.23 

Tension mounted rapidly in India. Early in 
January 1942 the leaders of the moderate Lib- 
eral party, always ready to lead the way to recon- 
ciliation, cabled Winston Churchill urging him to 
recognize India’s national status and to form a 
new national government that would hold itself 
morally responsible to the country. In effect the 
latter proposal would mean an all-Indian Executive 
Council at New Delhi. 

The month of February was a time of rumor 
and anxiety in India. In the British Parliament it 
was evident there was strong feeling that some- 
thing should be done, and at once, to rally India 
to the cause of the Enipire and the United Nations. 
On March 10 the leader of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Stafford Cripps, announced that the 
Prime Minister would make a declaration on 
India at the next sitting of Commons. At the same 
time the Viceroy at Delhi issued a message to 
all the Indian people, regardless of their politics or 
religion, saying: “You will be invited during the 
next few weeks to enroll yourselves in the national 
war front. The land we live in is threatened with 
danger. . . I confide in your courage.”^^ 

On March 11, 1942, Churchill made his state- 
ment on India, announcing that Sir Stafford 


Cripps, Lord Privy Seal and leader of the House 
of Commons, was to go to India immediately. The 
Prime Minister explained that the crisis in India 
demanded that all must be done to guard this land 
from invasion. 

The appointment of Cripps for this difiicult 
mission was a happy and a logical choice. Re- 
puted to have one of the most brilliant minds in 
Parliament, Sir Stafford was a prominent English 
Socialist who had long championed the cause of 
India’s freedom. In December 1939 he had visited 
India and discussed its problems with -many of its 
leaders; in the spring of 1940 he went to Moscow 
as British ambassador, and in February 1942 he 
was made a member of the British War Cabinet. 
There could be no doubt that the British govern- 
ment was sending to New Delhi a man who was an 
ardent sympathizer with Indian aspirations. 

Sir Stafford Cripps arrived by air at Delhi on 
March 22 and immediately called a press confer- 
ence, where in an informal and friendly fashion 
he explained the purpose of his mission. During 
the next three days Sir Stafford met various British 
officials and showed them the Draft Declaration 
he had brought to India, containing the proposals 
which had been approved by the British War Cabi- 
net. Then he began a series of discussions with 
the leaders of the various Indian parties. Mr. 
Jinnah represented the League, Nehru and Azad 
the Congress, while the Indian rulers also sent their 
representatives. During these interviews Sir Staf- 
ford showed the Indian leaders the Draft Declara- 
tion, but for the time being they were pledged to 
secrecy. 

Finally, on March 29 Cripps held a large press 
conference attended by some two hundred jour- 
nalists. At this historic meeting copies of the Draft 
Declaration were distributed for publication. This 
Declaration admitted there were anxieties in India 
as to the fulfillment of past British promises. It ' 
had been decided, therefore, that in the most 
precise and clear terms the steps by which self- 
government was to be realized should now be laid 
down. The aim was the creation of a new Indian 
Union, “which shall constitute a Dominion, asso- 
ciated with the United Kingdom and the other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
but equal to them in every respect, in no way 
subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or ex- 
ternal affairs.’’^® 

The new constitution would be drafted by an 
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Iniii^n K'ify in ^\lnch tlic Nntivc Stntci were \o be 
rcpre-vcnicJ. follow mi: ihc concluvion of ho\liliiicn. 
A b.'oic fcAUuv of ?hc Di.-ifi Dccbit.^Uc^n was prw 
\oion for .nny jnovince of lUiti^h lm!i:\ to re* 
rn.nin on: of the propoicJ Imliiin Union with tlic 
rieh: of fornmhitin^ h\ own inilepcntlcnl yovem- 
rnent. This liyht of *’non-?.cccssion’* wns ^pecifo 
easily e.imeJ moll i (yin y Muslim hc.iyuc ^cpn• 
r.iti‘*m. Th.c Dect.^rnlion nl<o st.'itcil there ^hould 
he :i iree.ty ncyotinted t>ctwcen Ilritain niul the 
Indir.n corotiunion’nuhinr! body rcspceliny the 
protection of relipious e.iul nciM minorities, "Hiis 
Trc.'ity, however, would in no w*.iy restrict the 
p^^we^ of the Uuhnn Union “to decide in the future 
iis fcl.stiondup to the other >dcmher Stntcs of tlic 
H^iti^h Commonw c,Mih.**''‘' 

The Jlrih'h propi'^**^! nslcd out nny mnjor nltcr- 
^:ton in India's conjtitutionnl position durinp the 
w.ir, sprc;hc:illy st.^tinp thnl durinp the critical 
period of the conflict the lUitish povcmmcnl must 
*^:ncvi:^hly henr the revponsihility for nnd rct;un 
control nnd direction of the defence of Indin/'-* 
While llrit.iin must I'C the ultimntc nuthoriiy 
in Indin. c\cr>' effort svould he mtidc to risscycintc its 
people in the counscK of their countf>’ nnd in the 
w.'ir effort, TTic jouninlisls nt CrippV press confer- 
ence were piven the opportunity to quir. Sir Staf- 
ford on every phase of the War Cabinet’s pro- 
pos^ds. In his answers it was made unequivocally 
plain that, following the esiahlishmcnl of the new 
Indian Union, India could secede from the Com- 
monwealth; that no Uriiish troops would be left 
in the countrv* except upon request; that nil nriiish 
amfmriiy would be removed immediately upon the 
framing of the constitution; and that there would 
he no insistence upon special safeguards for Brit- 
ish investments or trade in India. 

Outside of India, particularly in Great Ilritain 
nnd the United States, the Draft Declaration 
was wxlcomcd as a “fair and practicable compro- 
mise/’-*^ Inside India, however, Sir Stafford found 
Ihc waters of Indian politics more stormy than he 
liad anticipated. From March 29 to April 9 numer- 
ous conversations were held by Cripps with repre- 
sentatives of the Muslim League. Congress, the 
Sikhs, the Depressed Classes. Anglo-Indians, and 
the Indian States. By the latter date it seemed as if 
agreement could be reached, but on the following 
day. April 10, the Congress leaders rejected the 
Draft Declaration and demanded that a free na- 
tional government should be set up with full 


power immediately. Tin's would have amounted to 
n fundamental alteration of the Indian constitu- 
tion before the end of the war, an event that had 
been specifically denied by the Draft Declaration. 
In order to meet the demand of Congress at least 
lialfway. however. Sir Stafford Cripps did offer to 
establish a new executive council in which all 
mcml>crs should he Indians, except the Viceroy 
and the commandcr-in-chief. Further, this coun- 
cil should proceed to appoint a member to the 
British War Cabinet and to the Pacific War Coun- 
cil. Under this new* arrangement practically all the 
day-to-day details and administration of govern- 
ment would have been in Indian hands. Only in 
tlic actual mililar>* phases of the war would the 
British commnndcr-in-chicf have had complete 
nuthoriiy, and in theory* the Viceroy, if an emer- 
gency sliould arise, could have overridden the 
decisions of the council. 

On April II the Congress by formal resolution 
turned dowm the Cripps proposals because they 
failed to give India full independence immediately, 
because they contained "the novel principle of . . . 
non-acccssion for a Province [which] is a severe 
blow* to the conception of Indian unity/’”^ and be- 
cause defense was not sufilcicntly turned over to 
Indian control. 

Once Congress had turned dowm the proposals, 
other political groups follow’cd suit. Tlic League 
argued ill at the terms of non-acccssion were too 
indefinite and went on to say: 

So far ns the Muslim League is concerned, it has 
finally decided that the only solution of India’s con- 
stitutional problem is the partition of India into inde- 
pendent 7 oncs: nnd it will therefore be unfair to the 
Muslims to compel them to enter such a constitution- 
making body whose main object is the creation of a 
new Indian Union.^^^ 

On the other hand, the Mahasabha party, repre- 
senting Hindu fundamentalism, argued that its 
basic principle was that India was one and indi- 
visible. Dr. Ambedkhar in a letter to Cripps ex- 
pressed the reaction of the Untouchables: *We 
arc all of us absolutely convinced that the pro- 
posals arc calculated to do the greatest harm to 
the Depressed Classes and arc sure to place them 
under an unmitigated system of Hindu rule.*’3i 
As to the Sikhs of the Punjab, these redoubtable 
warriors saw the possibility of their homeland, in 
which the Muslims were in a majority, being cut 


o(T from the Indian Union. In their memorandum 
to Sir StalTord Cripps» therefore, the Sikhs de- 
clared: “We shall resist by all possible means sepa- 
ration of the Punjab from the All-India Union, 
We shall never permit our Motherland to be at 
the mercy of those who disown it [i.c. the Muslim 
majority].”^- The sole exception to this wholesale 
repudiation of the Draft Declaration was the Lib- 
eral party, which gave it a qualified approval. 

On April 1 1 Sir Stafford Cripps made a fare- 
well broadcast to the people of India and ex- 
pressed, without any rancor, his extreme disap- 
pointment that no agreement had been reached 
between the British government on the one hand 
and the various Indian parties on the other. He 
explained that the real and decisive cause of the 
breakdown had been the Congress demand for a 
new national government untrammclcd by any 
control by the Viceroy or the British government. 
Sir Stafford pointed out that “it is easy to under- 
stand that great minorities in India would never 
accept such a suggcstion.“^3 

Having turned down the proposals brought to 
India by Cripps. Congress gave up all thought of 
actively engaging in the war effort and again 
turned to Gandhi and his policy of non-violence 
and civil disobedience. Following the departure 
of Sir Stafford, Gandhi gradually came to the view 
that Japan was going to win and would invade 
India; that British and American troops were 
an ineffectual shield; that as such they were only 
a bait inviting Japanese aggression; and that the 
Allied forces should get out of India. Then, rea- 
soned Gandhi, an independent India, unimpaired 
by any connection with the Allies, could come to 
terms with Japan. If Japan should invade India 
after the departure of the Allied forces, then 
Gandhi proposed that non-violence be used as a 
defense. All would be well after the exit of the. 
alien imperialists, the British. Gandhi said. “Leave 
India in God’s hands, or in modem parlance, to 
anarchy. Then all parties will fight one another 
like dogs or will, when real responsibility faces 
them, come to a reasonable agreement.”^^ 

Gandhi was now in complete control of Con- 
gress, which on July 14, 1942, passed a resolution 
demanding that British rule in India cease imme- 
diately, If this were not done, a campaign of mass 
non-violent civil disobedience under the leadership 
of Gandhi would be initiated. There was wide- 
spread opposition to this resolution. 


On August 8 the All-India Congress Committee 
endorsed the “Quit India Resolution” that had 
been passed by the Working Committee on July 
14. This latest statement w'as carefully w'orded 
and indicated some retreat from Gandhi’s pacifism, 
because it came out strongly for armed resistance, 
in co-opcration with Allied powers, against Japa- 
nese invasion. This aid, however, w’as made con- 
tingent on the immediate grant of independence. 

Sir Stafford Cripps in London declared that a 
complete change in government at this time \vas 
impossible. Other British critics pointed out that 
there was no guarantee that the Congress w’ould 
be able to secure the co-opcration of other Indian 
parlies in establishing a stable government. Indeed, 
all the evidence seemed to point to the fact that 
the most serious differences would develop be- 
tween the Congress and the League. 

Before the Congress could carry out its cam- 
paign of mass civil disobedience, the government 
of India acted and all Congress leaders — including 
Nehru, Gandhi, and Azad — ^^vere arrested on Au- 
gust 9. Immediately serious and widespread disor- 
ders broke out, first in Bombay, then in the United 
Provinces, Bihar, and Madras. Telegraph wires 
were cut,Tnstallations on fl\ing fields destroyed, 
railway lines tom up, and post offices and railw'ay 
stations burned. By September the “Congress Re- 
bellion,” as it was dubbed by British wTiters, was 
practically over, its strength spent; but not before 
750 persons had been killed and 1200 injured. 

The breakdown of the Cripps proposals and the 
consequent Quit India movement of the Congress 
with the imprisonment of its leaders seriously 
threatened the war effort in India. The British 
were gravely concerned, as was the United States, 
which regarded India as one of the important links 
in the chain of ^ictor>" for the United Nations. It 
was natural, therefore, that the United States should 
fashion new' ties with India in 1942 and interest 
itself in trying, as a friendly third party, to help 
the British and Indians resolve their differences. 

Martial ladia 
/ . 

Notwithstanding the serious disagreements be- 
tween the various parties, India did make a note- 
worthy contribution to the United Nations. In 
particular, the part it played in the defeat of the 
Japanese armies in Burma w’as certainly a signifi- 
cant one. 
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rtnt! -hr ll:r thirJ l::rrr^l conMoncr of wnr 
to 

\he Ir.i!i,^n ^^^\ctv^mct^^ hiiili new ordnnncc fne- 
lortc-.. v.h.i.‘h cntployeil lOM.CHKr men in contrn«.l 
10 * the rrcw;,r n^nre of 15,000. Iltc^c nml other 
frctorici th;il were converted lo war U'c incrcn^cd 
from ten to fifty time-s the rroduclion of such 
i(em5 n rifles, hntonct'i, puns nnil pun carrinpes. 
rrenadfs, mines, and Innuhs. Of the forty thousand 
.articles that arc needed for the equipment of a 
modem army, India manaped to produce three- 
fourths. Aulo-anscmMy plants were set up lo 
manufacture chassis, svhich then were sent to fne 
torics to he amtor-ph'^ted. Tlic manufacture of 
such clicmicals as soda ash. chlorine, and caustic 
soda was increased; steel production svas stepped 
up In I9*n hy 50 per cent; and the shipbuilding 
nnd ship rcp:>ir itulu.trics were so expanded that 



three humhed vessels were launched in a single 
UMr. In atldition to munitions. India exported a 
l.^.rpc and imnuunely important volume of such 
raw materials as oil-seeds, timber, mien, man- 
ganese, tea and coffee, ami jute. 

One of the mo\t tleeisivc lonp*rnnpc results of 
this vast w.Tf cllort was the transformation of 
Imlia from a debtor to a creditor nation, with 
!tritain\ cxtcnsisc investments in this country 
practically cancclc^l out, I-atly in the war an 
agreement w.ss ssorKcd out between llic British 
and the Indian povemntents whereby the former 
accepted rc^ponsih^lily for financing a large meas- 
ure i^f the Indirm war cUort, Tlic agreement 
stipulatcil: 

‘Do! India svonb! pay for the raisinr. training nnd 
ripi.rpjng fmrn Imlian rr»ources of nil land forces 
r.u-cd in India, nnd for tlicir niaintcnancc as long ns 
i?:ry *.!a)cd in the country .and were available for the 
bv.d defence of India. When they left for overseas, 
U r c>'.t to India of r.uonn and training them, and abo 
of cijinpring them, swndd be recovered from H.M.’s 
<i»>s cr nir.cnt trim sw'ndd .a* same all further liability for 
tbcin. All imported equipment nnd stores for such 
rxprn-don iT.raMircs of the land forces . . , would be 
pnnided free by U.^t.’s Government.*^ 

In 19.^K the sterling debt of tlic government 
of India \sas equivalent to about $1,500,000,000, 
Ouriug the w.ar, from 1942 to 1945, the Indian 
defense expenditure was $6756 million, and of 
this s\im Britain accepted responsibility for $3624 
million. Thus it was that India was able to pay 
off the povcrnmcnr.s debt lo Britain. In speaking 
of this accomplisbment the Indian finance min- 
ister declared; “India has completed the transi- 
tion from a debtor lo n creditor country, nnd 
extinguished within the space of about tlirce years 
accumulations over decades of its public indebted- 
ness to the United Kingdom,’’-^'' By the end of the 
war the Indian government not only liad man- 
aged to pay off its public indebtedness to Britain 
but had built tip in l.ondon an enotmous amount 
of sterling credits, to die extent of five billion 
dollars. These were *‘hlockeir* hy the British treas- 
ury. lo be gradually released at the conclusion c-f 
the war in slipulaied annual amounts to Ihc errS:: 
of the Indian goveinrncnl, 
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placed by those of the German General Rommel, 
the “Desert Fox.” In June the Afrika Korps won a 
decisive battle against British forces defending 
Egypt and the German forces plunged ahead, 
only to be hailed by a desperate stand of the British 
at El Alamcin, Here the British army stood firm 
and in October 1942 launched an attack that drove 
the German army out of North Africa. In this 
campaign Indian troops figured prominently and 
later they participated in the bitter fighting in Italy. 

A new menace against the British Empire, and 
India in particular, materialized when Japanese 
armies, after overrunning Burma, blocked land 
communications via the Burma Road to China 
and menaced the borders of India. The battle 
for Burma was one of the hardest fought of the 
entire war. In November 1942 Indian forces 
carried out their first offensive against the Japanese 
in Burma but were repulsed with heavy losses. 

At the Quebec Conference, in August 1943, 
a new phase of the Burma campaign was planned 
when Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt appointed Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten as supreme commander of the Southeast 
Asia theater. Air power, supplies, and troops were 
built up in India, and, after the repulse of a last 
desperate Japanese attack in the direction of 
Bengal and Assam, the British Fourteenth Army 
began its victory drive in the fall of 1944. This 
force was made up of one million men, more than 
60 per cent of whom came from India. In March 
1945 Mandalay, the capital, was lost by the Japa- 
nese, and the Burmese campaign was practically 
over except for mopping-up operations. 

In retrospect, Burma had been reconquered by 
an international army in which the great prepon- 
derance of manpower came from India. In a sense, 
this war theater was always a sideshow, having to 
give precedence to other Allied requirements in 
western Europe and the Pacific. Yet Burma was 
vitally important, for it controlled in large part 
the fate of both China and India. 

In their invasion of India the Japanese had been 
joined by a small force known as the Indian Na- 
tional Army. Its story largely concerns the activ- 
ities of Subhas Chandra Bose, a left-wing leader 
of the National Congress who has already been 
mentioned in the previous chapter. On the eve of 
the Second World War Bose had been arrested 
and imprisoned by the Indian government, but in ‘ 
December 1940 he had been released for reasons 


of health. The following January he secretly fled 
from India and in March was in Moscow. The 
end of March saw Bose in Berlin, where he had 
conferences with both von Ribbentrop and Hitler. 

Bose followed carefully the capture of Malaya 
by the Japanese and was aware that in March 
1942 an Indian good-will mission, made up of 
representatives from various parts of Southeast 
Asia, had been received in Tokyo to start an Indian 
independence movement with the assistance of the 
Japanese. The following June a conference was 
held at Bangkok, where one hundred Indian dele- 
gates gathered from Japan, Manchukuo, Hong- 
kong, Java, Malaya, and the Indian army which 
had been captured at Singapore. As a result of this 
conclave an Independence League was established 
with headquarters at Singapore. Relations with 
the Japanese authorities, however, did not run 
smoothly, and in July 1943 Bose arrived in Singa- 
pore as the new leader. 

Training camps for an Indian National Army 
were immediately opened up and a Provisional 
Government of Free India was established. In 
Subhas Bose’s first proclamation of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind it was declared: 

It will be the task of the Provisional Government 
to launch and to conduct the struggle that will bring 
about the expulsion of the British and their allies from 
the soil of India. . . . We hereby pledge our lives and 
the lives of our comrades-in-arms to the cause of her 
freedom, of her welfare and her exaltation among 
the nations of the world.37 

This statement was issued on October 21, 1943, 
and two days later the Provisional Government 
declared war on the United States and Britain. 

When the Japanese attack on Imphal and Ko- 
hima was opened, the Indian National Army took 
part in the offensive. Following the collapse of 
this attack the “LN.A.” practically disappeared, 
and many of its oflScers deserted to the British- 
Indian Fourteenth Army. In April Bose fled from 
Rangoon to Singapore and in August moved to 
Saigon, where he took a plane for Japan. Before 
the aircraft reached its destination, it crashed, 
and Bose was killed. 

While undoubtedly a sincere patriot, Bose must 
have caused men such as Nehru acute embarrass- 
ment by his pro-Axis sympathies. There were in 
Bose elements of instability and incipient fascism 
which had disturbed leaders in Congress even be- 
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fore the outbreak of war. Nehru wrote of Bose in 
his autobiography; 

He did not approve of any step being taken by the 
Congress which was anti-Japanese or anti-German or 
anti-Italian. . . . There was a big difTcrcncc in outlook 
between him and others in the Congress executive, 
both in regard to foreign and internal matters, and 
Utis led to a break early in 1939. Pie then attacked 
Congress policy publicly, and early in August 1939 
the Congress Executive took the very unusual step of 
taking disciplinary action against him, who was an 

ex-president. 3 s 

Tlic death of Bose did not conclude his striking 
story, which was renewed with dramatic conse- 
quences after the end of the war when certain of 
his ofilcers in the I.N.A. were placed on trial for 
treason in Delhi's Red Fort. 

The Home Front: ] 942-1 945 

While Indian armies had been helping to re- 
claim both Italy and Burma from the invader, 
India itself from the latter part of 1942 to the 
end of the war in 1945 was being internally buf- 
feted and changed by the impact of total war. 
Thousands of foreign soldiers, many of them 
American, were quartered in the land, and they 
brought strange and exciting ways from the out- 
side world. War brought a tremendous upsurge of 
business activity, as new factories for the war effort 
were built and others were set up to supply the 
goods for domestic consumption originally im- 
ported from Britain and other countries. The 
Indian manufacturing and trading classes made 
enormous profits from war contracts. On the other 
hand, the life of the masses was seriously disturbed 
by the economic dislocations of war. There was a 
serious shortage of goods, prices in some cases 
increased 300 per cent, and food supplies espe- 
cially were insufficient. As a result the middle 
class and white-collar groups suffered a lowering 
in standards of living and the real wages of the 
factory laborers decreased. 

A tragic reflection of this economic disequilib- 
rium occurred in Bengal, a province with a popu- 
lation of sixty million. Before 1942 great supplies 
of rice had come to this area from Burma, but 
the Japanese invasion cut off this source of supply. 
There was also a poor rice crop in Bengal in 1942- 
1943, and a food shortage was general in most 


of the cities of India in 1942. In spite of growing 
signs of danger, there had been vigorous opposition 
to government controls and rationing. The central 
government at Delhi showed little leadership and 
initiative, and the provincial governments were 
equally inert and unwilling to co-operate. When 
(he government aroused itself from its lethargy 
and began to try to move grains and rice, trans- 
port problems arose, and the food did not arrive 
at the stricken areas in time. 

The sequel was famine, stark and horrible. In 
April 1943 an army of refugees poured into Cal- 
cutta, the capital of Bengal. Thousands died from 
starvation in the streets of the great city, and the 
total number of victims in the province was one 
and a half million. The Woodhead Famine Inquiry 
Commission was appointed to investigate the dis- 
aster and its report castigated both the govern- 
ment of India and that of Bengal for negligence. 
It also criticized the selfishness and greed of the 
merchants who made enormous profits, which 
according to the Report worked out at one thou- 
sand rupees for every death caused by famine. 
Indian nationalists tended to heap the blame for 
the disaster upon the British government in India. 
The basic cause for the famine, however, was not 
governmental inefficiency, the rapacity of the mer- 
chants, or even the loss of the Burma rice crop, 
but rather the lack of a margin of economic safety 
in India. In the two decades between 1920 and 
1940 the population had grown 27 per cent, but 
the increase in the acreage of food crops was only 
1 per cent, and there had been little improvement 
in the efficiency of agricultural production. This 
problem of the bare subsistence of the masses was 
to be a heritage of independent India, perhaps its 
greatest challenge, 

British policy from 1942 to the war’s end was to 
reiterate that the Cripps Proposals still stood, but it 
was made clear that the Congress leaders respon- 
sible for the Quit India Resolution of 1942 would 
not be released from prison until they changed their 
demands. Amery, the British Secretary of State 
for India, in 1944 stated in the House of Commons 
that the Cripps offerings remained open “in all 
their generous amplitude,” and “we shall stand by 
them in the hour of victoiy as we did in days of 
adversity.”^® 

At the same time Indian leaders of moderate 
propensities worked to find a way out of The 
political impasse. They asked the British govern- 

> ^ 
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ment to release its Congress prisoners. Rajago- 
palacharia, himself a Congressman, made many 
speeches urging a reorientation in his party's 
policy. In his pamphlet The ^Voy Out, he urged 
that the Cripps Proposals be revived, declaring 
they were "a bonafidc gesture by the British Gov- 
ernment to the people of India and not a measure 
of mere expediency or appeasement."-*® Nothing, 
however, came of these well-intended efforts and 
the Congress leaders remained adamant, and also 
out of circulation, in prison. 

The sterilization of Congress gave Jinnah and 
his Muslim League a heaven-sent opportunity to 
make up for lost lime and to rectify the balance 
between his organization and Congress. Jinnah 
would have nothing to do with the Quit India 
campaign, regarding it as a kind of blackmail 
directed against the hard-pressed British to force 
them to agree to a Hindu raj. During the period 
from 1943 to the conclusion of hostilities, Jinnah 
worked like a man possessed, motivated by one 
objective: the achievement of Pakistan, His state- 
ments to the press and his speeches were many, 
and they continued to win converts among the 
Muslims and to make the League the unquestioned 
spokesman for the Muslim community in India. 
Speaking before a group of students in 1941, 
Jinnah declared: 

It is as clear as daylight that we are not a minority. 
We are a nation. And a nation must have territory. 
What is the use of merely saying that we are a nation? 
A nation does not live in the air. It lives on the land, 
it must govern land, and it must have a territorial 
state and that is what you want to get.^^ 

The Muslim League, under Jinnah’s direction, 
now imitated the tactics of the National Congress. 

It refused to recognize the right of any other or- 
ganization to represent Muslims. Jinnah and the 
League high command formulated basic policies 
and then demanded that they be implicitly obeyed 
by all the provincial governments controlled by 
the League. The League assumed a position of 
domination in the governments of Bengal, Sind, 
Assam, and the North-West Frontier Province; and 
the government of the Punjab, while a coalition, 
had a majority of members who belonged to the 
Muslim League. 

The able statesman, Rajagopalacharia apparently 
was one of the few members of the Congress who 
fully appreciated the strength and dynamism of 


Muslim nationalism and the growing appeal of the 
Pakistan idea. Following the release from prison 
of Mahatma Gandhi in May* 1944; Rajagopala- 
charia was instrumental in paving the way for a 
meeting between Jinnah and Gandhi in September 
1944 at the home of the former in Bombay. After 
discussions lasting three weeks these leaders an- 
nounced the failure of their conversations. A clue 
to the basic obstacles to agreement was given in 
the twenty-one letters which passed between the 
negotiators and were later published. Perusal of 
this correspondence shows that Gandhi would not 
admit the validity of Jinnah’s “two-nation theory.” 
Gandhi wrote; “I can find no parallel in history 
for a body of converts and their descendants claim- 
ing to be a nation apart from the parent stock. If 
India was one nation before the advent of Islam, 
it must remain one in spite of a change of faith of 
a very large body of her children.”^^ 

Notwithstanding Gandhi’s denial of the two- 
nation theory, he did, nevertheless, admit that In- 
dia was “one family consisting of many members,” 
and that plebiscites should be carried out to de- 
termine what separate states should be formed. 
Gandhi maintained, however, that the unity of 
India should be preserved by some form of central 
government which would take care of defense 
and other matters of common interest. Gandhi 
insisted that before anything was done the British 
must leave India. “I do hold that unless we 
oust the third party we shall not be able to 
live at peace with one another.”^® Further, the 
Congress leader maintained that the separate states 
would be formed **after India is free of foreign 
domination” 

For his part, Jinnafi made it crystal clear that 
there could be no matters of joint concern, such 
as defense, between two sovereign states. The most 
fundamental difference between the two men, how- 
ever, was Gandhi’s argument that independence 
must come before partition or separation. Jinnah 
referred to the famous Quit India Resolution of 
Congress of 1942, which demanded that Britain 
turn over its power immediately, declaring that 
apparently Gandhi still followed this same policy. 
The Muslim leader also charged that Congress 
planned a constituent assembly, after independ- 
ence had been secured, in which its majority would 
be able to establish any* form of government it 
wished. Notwithstanding the 'failure of the Jinnah- 
Gandhi conversations, they served the useful pur- 
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pose of indicating the wide gulf of suspicion 
existing between the League and Congress and in 
particular indicated what specific issues would have 
to be resolved Before these bodies would be willing 
to march side by side in a united and independent 
India. For the first time Jinnah defined the exact 
geographical boundaries of his proposed Pakistan, 
for, in the name of the League, he laid claim to 
five provinces — Bengal, Assam, Punjab, Sind, and 
the North-West Frontier Province — and also to 
tlie administrative district of Baluchistan. 

Back in Great Britain, the final months of the 
Second World War found the Labour party ex- 
tremely critical of the Coalition Government’s 
India policy and its inability to end the political 
stalemate in this great dependency. In December 
1944, the Labour party conference had passed 
a resolution urging the resumption of negotiations 
with the Congress leaders, with the object of secur- 
ing as quickly gs possible a place for India as a 
self-governing member of the British Common- 
wealth. Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, spent March 
of 1945 in London discussing with Churchill and 
his cabinet how best the deadlock could be ended 
in India. 

After his return to India, on June 14, 1945, 
Lord Wavell broadcast a new British offer to the 
Indian people. In this message it was affirmed that, 
whatever new constitution should be drawn up, it 
was to be the work of the Indian people them- 
selves. Furthermore, the offer made in 1942 by 
Sir Stafford Cripps still remained open. As an im- 
mediate step, the Viceroy announced that he was 
prepared at once to make important changes in his 
Executive Council, whereby all the members ex- 
cept the commander-in-chief were to be Indian. 
These new members would be selected from among 
the Indian leaders “in proportions which would 
give a balanced representation of the main com- 
munities, including equal proportions of Moslems 
and Caste Hindus. 

This British offer of June 1945 was designed 
to demonstrate the good will of the government 
in London in conceding a gei^erous measure of 
representative government within the framework 
of the existing Indian constitution. However, the 
Viceroy in the legal sense still retained ultimate 
control if he chose to wield it. In return for this 
gesture, the British government appealed to. In- 
dians to extend their full support in the war against 
Japan, whUe in the House of Commons the Indian 


Secretary, Amery, announced that imprisoned 
Congress leaders were to be released. 

In order to create the new Executive Council, 
Lord Wavell invited twenty-two representatives of 
the various Indian groups to a conference at Simla. 
At this meeting Wavell appealed for confidence in 
his good offices, telling the assembled repre- 
sentatives: “You must accept my leadership for 
the present. Until there is some agreed change in 
the constitution, I am responsible to His Majesty’s 
Government for the good government and wel- 
fare of India. I ask you to believe in me as a 
sincere friend of India.”"*^ The Viceroy asked the 
main Indian parties each to present its list of nomi- 
nees from which he could select members for the 
reconstituted Executive Council, All parties except 
the Muslim League complied. Jinnah, however, 
rejected this procedure because he demanded that 
all Muslims appointed to the Council should be 
members of his League, while Congress insisted on 
nominating two of its Muslim members and plac- 
ing them on its list. Jinnah maintained further that 
Muslim-Hindu parity was not enough, his view 
being that other minority nominees on occasion 
would vote with the caste Hindus and thus place 
the League nominees in the minority. Finally, 
Jinnah contended that the principle of Pakistan 
should be recognized, for if the League accepted 
the Wavell Plan “the Pakistan issue will be shelved 
and put in cold storage indefinitely.’’^^ Simla 
Conference dragged on until the middle of July, 
when Wavell reluctantly announced its breakdown. 

It was now manifest that the basic issue holding 
up constitutional advances in India was not tlie 
question of how much power was to be transferred 
to Indian hands but, rather, what Indian hands 
were to get this power. 

In the meantime, a national election had been 
held in Great Britain in July 1945, and Winston 
Churchill, the Conservative leader, had been dis- 
placed as Prime Minister by Clement Attlee. The 
coming to power of the Labour party with a de- 
cisive majority was a good augury for the cause 
of Indian independence. The party of Harold 
Laski, Stafford Cripps, and Ramsay MacDonald 
• had long been the traditional champion of Indian 
freedom. In 1929, for example, the election pledge 
of the Labourites had stood for “tlic recognition 
of the right of the Indian people to self-govern- 
ment and self-determination, and (he admission 
of India to the British Comme ‘ 
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r»’' r?r;i P^r.y Cy in Nt'itV.rm Tinv- 

ITp i'k of !*?*?» t!*.!rinp \hc flnt hMf 
\t?f n! iv. thf Iiriit'S r.'iKMjr rwrt^meni 

l.ji! U'Vrn U c %irv On! the tMfufer of po^ver in 
Jnvlis crtuhl he en outa\y >t\\\ Oclihente opef.ntinn. 
In iiv l<'np h.ii!or>‘ of c?iiici;Jnp imperinli^m. iIjc 
I-:;K*' t}f jntty Ind i.^hen the pcniiinn thn! (he In- 
iJt.-.n pjohJrm UAi n ►-implc one, /Ml llinl 

nerdet! w.-i*. the ^tr^iirhifonv^rt! oOer of indc- 
pendrnre, ll>c cvrn!\ of ],‘trui.'iry nnd Tdirtino’. 
}PiO, honr^rr, ?th*>clcd the I^nl^our government 
into the re,dr 7 /nion Ihni iIjc m.irch of event?, in 
Indin pettinp out of h**nd. Tijerc w'ns need 
of n df:imniic nnd rcv)Iu{c move nnd one wns 
inndc when Clement Attlee nnnotinced in the 
Houtc of Commons on Fcbrimr>' 19 that n Cnbi- 


tK! Mit^h>n swMdd shortly leave for India to nssKi 
the Indinn leai!et\ itt tfrawinp up n method of 
ft.-.minp *"i new con'.titution. At the same time, ns 
?n hurfim mcaMUr IndiaTU would be piven r/e 
tr tpoUMbiliiy fi?r their owit ndc by the 
c?ea!'t,'n of rt new lAcctuivc Council reprcscniinp. 
the nutn Indian panics. Ibrec weds l:ifcf /\!ilec, 
on i):r CSC of the drpanmc of the Cabinet Mis- 
t‘!on. n'.adc it clear in the IIoiuc of Commons ih.at 
t.i5 fuse foment waniCil India to be completely free 
end th.at it fully apprccintcil the strcnpUi of nn- 
t!ona|r.t*e a*p5ratu'in atuivip its pcxsplc. /\ttlcc dc- 
ibfcd; ' India bcfself nui*.t chooxe what will be 
tier futttre conuituti«m; what will be her poviiion 
in l!;r wodd, I liopc that the Indian people may 
to remain within the British Cxammon wealth, 

. , , llu! if ftlseyl lo elect, it nnist he by Ithcir) own 
free 

'Uds uncittiivocat statement and the nrriva! of 
the CVhmr! Mission in India on March 24 h.alicd 
the trend tosusrd rebellion and induced the m.ain 
p.^li!ic,sl pajttrs lo Use constitution.al methods ns 
dicy ssotlcd with lord rcihicK-Ijswrcncc, the 
Sreretaiy of btale for Imli.a; .Sir 5tafTord Cripps, 
th.cn IVcsidcn! of the Hoard of Trade; nnd A, V, 
Alrt,snde:, the First Ford of the /Ndmiralty, the 
HrUoh cabinet members who composed the per- 
s;m*ncl of the Cabinet Mission. 

It was appropriate and lopic,a1 that a labour 
poscrnmrnt bad t,alcn the decision to pivc India 
tmfcstcrcd freedom. It h doubtful, however, 
whether any other Hritish povcrnmcni would have 
made n tlitTerrnt decision. Tlic detemunntion of 
Mr. Attlee’s povcrnmcnl to pjvc India her free- 
dom is to be explained not only by Hie traditional 
iHrlirf of his parly that this p.rcni dependency 
should be freed but also by (he inexorable rc- 
alitics of 1946. Hie plain truth was th.at Hritam 
could no longer rule India against the wishes of 
its people, that Hritons indeed h.nd little desire to 
do so, nnd that there was hardly any economic 
justification for their doing so. From nn ndminis- 
imtivc point of view, the government of India had * 
already passed into the hands of (he Indian people. 
Recruitment of Hritish personnel for the all-im- 
portant Indian Civil Scrs’icc had been .stopped 
during the war, nnd by 1946 there were only 520 
Hritish officers in the l.C.S. out of a total strength 
of 1060. At the same time there w'crc some 150 
Hritish members of the l.C.S. who were eligible 
for retirement. Frnctically the entire personnel of 
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the much larger subordinate services, wliich dur- 
ing the war had assumed more and more adminis- 
trative responsibilities, was Indian. These Indian 
civil servants, together with the host of petty local 
ofldcials and the police, had become very sensitive 
to the aspirations of the nationalistic movement. 

In the 193 O’s, and even in 1942, the Viceroy and 
the British Governors of the provinces could enforce 
a policy which the major political parties opposed. 
That such a course would be practically impossible 
now was admitted in January (1946) by the British 
governor of one Congress-controlled province, and it 
is reported that the Viceroy advised London to the 
same effect.52 

An important factor in Britain’s decision to quit 
India was her weariness of the burdens of an im- 
perialist power, especially in India, where na- 
tionalism was so intransigent and at the same 
time so confused and divided. The average man 
in Britain was getting “fed up” with the Empire, 
and during the war British soldiers frequently 
showed little enthusiasm for fighting for the sake 
of India. The sacrifices of the Second World War 
had left Great Britain tired and impoverished and 
there was in England “an incredible weariness 
widely exhibited over the Indian problem.”^® 

And from the view of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, Britain no longer had any reason to stay 
in India. During the course of the war, as we have 
already noted in this chapter, India was able to pay 
off her huge public debt owed to Great Britain. 
She was able not only to do this but to accumu- 
late sterling credits in London to the sum of five 
billion dollars. All that was left in India of the 
once imposing British financial stake was the 
equivalent of a few hundred million dollars of 
private investment, which as early in the war as 
1943 was estimated to be no more than what 
British capital had invested in Argentine railways. 

Independence with Partition 

The Cabinet Mission was engaged for three 
months, from the last week of March to the end of 
June 1946, in continuous conversations with vari- 
ous Indian leaders. An important press conference 
was held on March 25 in which Lord Pcthick- 
La\vrcncc again made it clear that the object was 
to give India complete, unfettered freedom — in- 
side or outside the British Commonwealth — and 


that the aim of the Mission was to help Indians to 
establish a constitutional structure including the 
provinces of British India and the Native Slates. 
During April the Cabinet Mission conferred with 
the Viceroy and leading British officials and then 
with the Indian leaders. On May 5 the so-callcd Tri- 
partite Conference was opened at Simla where 
representatives of the Congress and the League 
conferred with the three British ministers on how 
best British authority could be wound up in India. 
The two main Indian parties were violently op- 
posed. Congress, as can be seen from its published 
correspondence with the Cabinet Mission, insisted 
upon a strong central government. It also asked 
for the immediate relinquishment of all authority 
by Great Britain and its transference to a sovereign 
interim Indian government. Congress further 
maintained that the constituent assembly, when it 
met to frame India’s new government, must have 
perfect freedom to draft the constitution and 
should not be bound by any previous arrange- 
ments,®^ 

Jinnah and the League insisted upon a federal 
system in which Ihe central government would 
have minimum powers as compared with those 
exercised by the federated units. There would have 
to be prior agreement as to the basic features of 
the new constitution and presumably Britain would 
stay in India as the ultimate authority until an 
acceptable constitution was drafted. Jinnah had 
tersely expressed the League’s position to Britain 
in the slogan “You divide and then quit,” whereas 
the Congress said in effect to Britain, “You quit and 
then sve will divide.” There could be no recon- 
ciliation, no accommodation, between these two 
views, and on May 12 the announcement was made 
of the failure of the Tripartite Conference. 

Confronted with the inability of the two main 
Indian political parlies to agree on any plan, the 
Cabinet Mission drafted a scheme of its own wliich 
was announced on May 16. The Cabinet state- • 
ment, while agreeing there was a genuine anxiety 
among the Muslims “lest they should find them- 
selves subjected to a perpetual Hindu-majority 
rule,” came out strongly against Jinn.ah*s claim for 
partition based upon a Pakistan of six provinces. 
Statistics were cited to show that tlic non-Mudim 
population svould be 48.31 per cent of the total 
population in the north-east area and 37.93 per 
cent in the north-west arc.i of the proposed 
Pakistan. In the remainder of British India left 


oiusidc Pakistan ihcrc would be a Muslim minority 
of 20 million amid a total population of 188 
million. So important arc these statistics that the 
break-down on Pakistan given by the Cabinet Mis- 
sion statement should he kept in mind: 


Norlli -Western Area 
Piinjah 

North•^Ve^: Frontier 
Province 
Sind 

Pritidi n.iUjchiMan 

North•U.‘^^!c^n Aren 
Pcnc:nl 
A^^am 


NtiJ^lim Non-Muslim 
16,217,242 12,201,577 

2.788,797 249,270 

3,208,325 1,326.683 

438.930 62,701 

22,653”294" 1^.840,231 

33,005,434 27.301.091 
3,442,479 6,762,254 

36.4^7,913 34,063.345 


Obviously the six-province area of Pakistan ns 
envisaged by the League would not solve the re- 
ligious minority problem, and this fact was strongly 
underlined by the Commission statement. In ad- 
dition it was pointed out that the transportation, 
postal, and telegraph sptem had been planned and 
constructed by the British on the basis of a united 
India. Furthermore, the Indian armed forces had 
been built up and trained for the defense of the 
suh-conlincni as a whole, A final point made was 
that the two halves of Pakistan, one in the north- 
west and the other in the north-cast, would be sep- 
arated from each other by seven hundred miles. 
For these reasons the Cabinet Mission strongly 
recommended that India should not be divided 
into two sovereign slates. 

Having ruled out the practicability of Pakistan, 
the Cabinet Mission presented an ingenious scheme 
which retained the unity of India and at the same 
time made some substantial concessions in the di- 
rection of recognizing the League’s desire for 
autonomy for the Muslim-majoriiy provinces. The 
plan envisaged a “Union of India’ made up of the 
provinces of British India together with the Native 
States. There was to be a central government en- 
dowed with authority in the fields of foreign 
afir.iirs, defense, and communications. , All other 
powers were to rest with the component parts of 
the Union — the provinces and the states. In the 
Union Legislature, as a safeguard for minorities, 
no communal matters were to be acted upon save 
by a majority vote of each major community t 
the Muslim and the Hindu. 


Tims far the Cabinet plan called for a Union at 
the top tier, so to speak, of the governmental 
structure and n group of provinces and states at 
the bottom tier, Midway between the Union and 
the bottom tier were to be three groups of prov- 
inces: one predominantly Hindu India and the 
other two the Muslim majority provinces in the 
north-west and north-cast of India. The latter Mus- 
lim groups would consist of the Punjab, North- 
West Frontier Province, and Sind on the one hand, 
and Bengal and Assam on the other. Each of these 
three groups svns to draw up its own regional 
constitution. 

It can be seen that the Cabinet Mission’s plan 
for grouping was an attempt to satisfy in some 
degree the Muslim demand for Pakistan. Given 
the limited powers of the proposed Union govern- 
ment, the Muslims could feel reasonably secure 
in the enjoyment of a wide degree of autonomy in 
each of their group areas. While the Congress 
might protest that Assam with its non-Muslim 
majority should not be joined to Bengal, the Cabi- 
net-Mission could point out that there would be 
some twenty million Muslims in predominantly 
Hindu India. This figure was in contrast to 
47,000,000 non-Muslims in the two “Pakistan 
areas.” In short the scheme, while not achiev- 
ing a clear cut grouping on the basis of religion, ■ 
did constitute a nicely balanced plan aimed at 
securing Muslim-Hindu amity in India. Tlie 
reasonable treatment of non-Muslims in the two 
Pakistan areas would call for a similar respect 
for the rights of the Muslim minority elsewhere in 
India. 

A few additional details of the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals should be noted. A Constituent Assem- 
bly was proposed, to be made up of 292 members 
from the provinces of British India and 93 from the 
States. The Legislative Assembly of each province 
was to elect its representatives on the basis of 
one for each million of population. Following the 
convening of the Constituent Assembly at New 
Delhi the representatives of each of the three 
groups envisaged by the Cabinet Mission were to 
meet separately and then decide the nature of their 
group constitutions. After this action^ the group 
representatives were to reassemble in a single body 
for the drafting of the Union Constitution. The 
Cabinet Mission further recommended that any 
province after a period of ten years could call for 
a reconsideration of the terms of the constitution 
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and that after the new constitutional arrangements 
had come into operation it should be possible for 
any province to elect to move out of any group in 
which it had been placed. Finally, the Constituent 
Assembly was asked to negotiate a treaty with 
Great Britain **to provide for certain matters aris- 
ing out of the transfer of power.” In closing its 
proposals the Cabinet Mission appealed to the 
Indian people for good will and mutual accom- 
modation in this supreme moment in Indian 
history. 

On May 25, the Cabinet Mission issued a clari- 
fying statement on its proposals. It was intended 
that there should be immediately set up an interim 
government, and in this new Viceroy’s Executive 
Council all members were to be Indian. Until the 
new Indian constitution was adopted the present 
constitution was to remain in force, and during 
this time British troops would remain in India, as 
Great Britain was responsible for the ultimate 
security of the country until the actual trans- 
ference of authority had taken place. 

The reception of the Cabinet Mission plan was 
none too encouraging. While it cleared the air by 
demonstrating that Great Britain was completely 
serious in her intention of quitting India, it seemed 
only to exacerbate the existing rivalry between 
League and Congress. For the next nine months 
there was a continuous jockeying for position, 
party maneuvering, and acrimonious debate, with 
the Congress-League deadlock getting more and 
more ominous. The^ Congress after some delay 
accepted the long-range plan of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion with some reservations, but refused to accept 
the conditions laid down for the entrance of its 
representatives into an All-Indian Executive Coun- 
cil. The Muslim League, on the other hand, had 
finally accepted the conditions for participating in 
an interim government and in the Constituent 
Assembly. At the same time the election had taken 
place for this latter constitution-making body, and 
the contest had given the Congress 97 per cent of 
all the general seats, i.e., all but 7 out of 210 seats, 
and the League all but 5 of the 78 set aside for the 
Muslims. There could be no shadow of doubt as 
to the right of the League to speak for th^ Muslim 
community of India, and, equally, no doubt that 
the Congress represented the remainder of public 
opinion. 

In spite of the confusing barrage of criticisms, 
proposals, and counter-proposals that had ema- 


nated from the League and Congress headquarters 
following the announcement of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion plan, the last week of June 1946 was a brief 
period of high hope for the success of the Cabinet 
plan and for the preservation of the unity of India. 
With both the League and Congress accepting the 
long range plan, i.e., the three-tier system of gov- 
ernment and the Constituent Assembly that was to 
blueprint its form, the British Cabinet Mission felt 
its work was done, and accordingly left for 
England. 

The rising confidence of the closing days of 
June, however, was soon succeeded by the grim 
despair and deadlock of mid-July, 1946. Jinnah 
and his League during this time made a clear turn- 
about and repudiated the Mission proposals, lock, 
stock, and barreU It is difficult to assess blame for 
this grievous disappointment, but it would seem 
that a strong case can be made out for blaming 
the intemperate remarks of Congress leaders, 
especially Pandit Nehru. As the spokesmen for 
the overwhelming majority party in India these 
leaders, one would think, would have been particu- 
larly careful not to excite the already strong fears 
of the minority party of the League. 

On July 6, 1946, Pandit Nehru was inducted as 
president of the National Congress, and as its 
spokesman he proceeded to make a number of 
statements defining the position of Congress in 
the plans for the taking over of authority in India. 
On July 7, before the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee, Nehru stated: 

There is a good deal of talk of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion’s long-term and short-term plan. So far as I can 
,see, it is not a question of our accepting any plan long 
or short. It is only a question of our agreeing to go 
into the Constituent Assembly. We will remain in the 
Assembly so long as we think it is good to India. We 
are not bound by a single thing except that we have 
decided for the moment to go into the Constituent 
Assembly.53 

Three days later Nehru had declared at a press 
conference that, as far as the constitution-making 
body was concerned, *'What we do there, we ore 
' entirely and absolutely free to determine. We have 
committed ourselves to no single matter to any^^ 
body.**^^ Another Congress leader, Maulana Azad, 
had also declared in a speech that when the Con- 
stituent Assembly met it would have the “unfet- 
tered right to make a constitution; it would be 
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sovereign; nnd would legislate for n united, not a 
divided India/**** 

Such utternnccs completely doomed the Cabinet 
Mission proposals. The worst fears of Jinnah were 
rc.alircd. To his mind, once the League went into 
the Constituent Assembly the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Congress would scrap the scheme formu- 
lated by the Cabinet Mission and then proceed to 
set up just the kind of government they desired, 
one in which there would be lililc guarantee of 
Muslim rights. Tlie best expression of the Muslim 
League’s position in regard to the Const itiicnl 
Assembly and its ’‘brute majority” of Congress was 
ghrr? tn these nwds of Jhn:th: 

It is n majority of one nation that can overrule the 
unanimous decision of any other nation l>ccausc they 
arc 79 and the Congress arc 292. In the perilous posi- 
tion that the Muslims will be, we don’t want any 
outside interference in this sense that somebody sljould 
linker with us. but there must be some provision 
within the scheme itself whicli will prevent a brute 
majority taking the bit in its mouth nnd nmning away. 
Hut to treat it as a sovereign Constituent Assembly 
taking decision after decision nnd then presenting the 
poor Muslim minority, the hriiish Government, and 
the world with a fait accompU — there is the real 
danger.**^ 

A fesv days after Nehru’s statements, Jinnah 
reacted strongly, declaring that the Congress lead- 
er's interpretation of the Constituent Assembly was 
a complete repudiation of the long-term scheme of 
the Cabinet Mission, On July 27 the League 
Council met in Bombay. Amid tumultuous scenes 
it reversed its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission 
PJan nnd announced that the time bad come to re- 
sort to direct action to achieve Pakistan. August 
16 was announced as Direct Action Day, when a 
Muslim hartal, or general strike, was to be observed 
against both Congress and Britain, who were ac- 
cused of lr>’ing to trick the League. Jinnah, amid 
cheers, defiantly declared “Today we bid good-bye 
to constitutional methods. Today we have also 
forged a pistol and arc in a position to use it.”**® 

Tlic inflammatory result of such exhortations 
soon became tragically evident. On August 16 the 
Muslims observed their Direct Action Day. In 
Calcutta riots broke out and for four days frenzied 
mobs milled in the streets. This was the most 
bloody communal outbreak in modern Indian 
history. In what was called “the Great Calcutta 
Killing,” there were 4700 deaths, 15,000 injured, 


nnd 150,000 refugees fleeing the city. This Mus- 
lim-Hindu nflfray was just the beginning. Rioting 
spread to various other areas — to cast Bengal, to 
Bihar, nnd early in 1947 to Punjab — with a total 
loss of life from August to Fcbruaiy of 12,000. 

Mcanwliilc, in September Lord Wavcil had suc- 
ceeded in getting Nehru to form an interim gov- 
ernment. Tire Viceroy’s Executive Council at last 
was all Indian, but Jinnah nnd the League refused 
to come in. Finally, at the end of October Wavcil 
succeeded in getting Jinnah and four colleagues 
to enter the government. The members of the in- 
terim government, however, were just as much 
<}ivi<}c<} among themselves as before. The crux of 
the matter was that Jinnah refused to have any- 
thing to do with the Constituent Assembly sched- 
uled to convene in December. In desperation 
Prime Minister Attlee called for Congress and 
the League each to send two representatives to 
London, and the Sikhs one, for a conference. The 
meeting was fruitless, however, and when the Con- 
slilucnl Assembly opened on December 9, no 
League representatives attended. As the troubled 
new year opened, the breach between the two 
main parlies remained as wide as ever. It was not 
now a question of rebellion against the British 
raj; the country teetered on the brink of civil war. 

It was at this critical point that Mr. Attlee 
grasped the nettle. On February 20, 1947, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister 
stated that “His Majesty’s Government wish to 
make it clear that it is their definite intention to 
take necessary steps to ctlcct the transference of 
power to responsible Indian hands not later than 
June 1948.” Attlee urged Indians to sink their 
difTcrcnccs, for “administration had broken down 
to the point where Britain was no longer effective.” 
Another item of considerable importance was con- 
tained in the dramatic announcement that Lord 
Wavcil was recalled as Viceroy and Lord Louis 
Mountbatten was to take his place. 

Lord Mountbatten was sworn in as the new 
Viceroy on March 24 and immediately plunged 
into the task of arriving at some agreed plan that 
would push aside the mounting danger of civil 
war. Conferences were held with the various 
leaders and at the end of May the Viceroy was 
back in London explaining why the Cabinet Mis- 
sion plan would not meet the emergency and what 
an alternative might be. On June 2, back in India, 
Mountbatten met with various leaders and outlined 
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Britain’s final plan for the liquidation of her rule. 
The following day he made a broadcast to the 
country in which he expressed his great regret that 
no plan for preserving the political unity of India 
was acceptable and said there would be no coer- 
cion. The solution to the dilemma was the transfer 
of British power to two governments, each having 
Dominion status, the change-over to be made 
“within the next few months.” 

In the plan as outlined by Mountbatten the 
Muslim majority provinces not represented in the 
Constituent Assembly should have their Legisla- 
tive Assemblies vote to determine whether their 
Constitution would be framed by the Constituent 
Assembly already in session or by another body. 
Jinnah, it will be recalled, had demanded all of the 
Punjab, Bengal, and Assam as part of Pakistan. 
The population statistics cited on page 163 show 
that such a claim would mean that a huge non- 
Muslim minority would have been created in Paki- 
stan. In the case of Bengal and the Punjab, there- 
fore, the Legislative Assemblies met in two sec- 
tions — one Muslim and the other non-Muslim — 
to give the latter an opportunity, if they wished, to 
join 'the Constituent Assembly that had been in 
session since December 1946. As for Assam, 
provision was made in this Hindu-inajority prov- 
ince for one district, predominantly Mohammedan, 
to join the Muslim area of eastern Bengal, 

By this time the Congress leaders had come to 
realize that partition was inevitable,- and they ac- 
cepted the plan. The Muslim League by the pro- 
posals got much less than it had demanded. India 
was to be divided, but self-determination was also 
to be invoked in Bengal and the Punjab, which 
would now have to be dissected. There was, how- 
ever, no choice, and reluctantly the League also 
tendered its acceptance. 

It was no easy matter to unscramble the old 
governmental system that had presided over a 
united India and to set up two distinct and inde- 
pendent governmental structures in its place. A 
Boundary Commission under Sir Cyril John Rad- 
cliffe was created to define the frontiers of the 
provinces that were to be divided. There was also 
the matter of the division of the Indian army and 
the small navy. There had to be a division of the 
old regime’s assets and liabilities, agreement on 
the public debt, and arrangements made in the 
realm of currency, exchange, and coinage. Inter- 
national agreements had to be duplicated, office 


equipment and records divided, and arrangeinents 
made for the division of office and administrative 
personnel. All of these details were turned over 
to ten expert committees made up of senior Indian 
officials, plus some British in the case of the army, 
and these bodies in turn presented their recom- 
mendations to a supreme Partition Council that 
was responsible for fundamental policy and 
decisions. 

In all the matters pertaining to the complex ar- 
rangements necessary for partition, Lord Mount- 
batten took the lead as a disinterested and friendly 
third party. During July 1947 the Viceroy an- 
nounced that his interim government would divide 
into two groups. These would meet separately, to 
work oh their own particular problems, and from 
time to time jointly under the chairmanship of 
Mountbatten as they were forced to consider mat- 
ters of joint concern. The process of partition had 
now begun. 

The Mountbatten plan reiterated the policy on 
the Indian States expressed in the proposals of 
the Cabinet Mission of May 1946. The British 
government took the view at that time that the 
former overlordship, or paramountcy as it was 
called, exercised by the British Crown over the 
Native States would lapse once Britain ceded her 
authority and would not be transferred to any new 
government. In theory, at least, each native state 
had three choices: it could join with Pakistan, 
enter the Indian Union, or remain unattached 
from either and endeavor to go it alone. Once 
British power had been removed from India, how- 
ever, it was inevitable that the states would have 
to join one or the other governments of Pakistan 
or the Indian Union. Practically, there was no 
other choice. They were not strong enough to 
stand on their own. The only question to be solved 
was on what conditions they would be united and 
how much autonomy they would be permitted to 
enjoy. The final outcome of this matter of the 
states will be discussed in the next chapter. 

On July 4, 1947, the Indian Independence Bill 
was introduced into Parliament and quickly passed. 
Speakers all deplored the sundering of Indian 
unity but agreed that this was a matter for the 
people themselves to decide. Final discussion on 
the Bill took place in the Commons on July 15, at 
which time a number of eloquent valedictory 
speeches were made as members bade farewell to 
India and the responsibility Great Britain had cx- 
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Throughout India and Pakistan 
patriots rejoiced in their 
new-found independence, which had 
seemingly been achieved so peace- 
fully, A feeling of spiritual 
exaltation suffused the people 
as they listened to the hopes 
and programs for national 
greatness propounded by their 
leaders. Unfortunately, 
this mood of nationalistic 
exuberance uw soon shattered 
by the impact of violence 
and wholesale slaughter in 
the Punjab and the dark prospect 
of war between Pakistan and 
India, Never in modern times 
have two nations in the first 
hours of freedom been confronted 
by such serious problems. As 
we will see, this initial 
emergency was surmounted, and 
India and Pakistan happily 
were able, toward the end of 
1947, to turn to the tasks of 
constitution making, social 
reform, and economic advancement. 
By 1950, both Pakistan and 
India were sobered and chastened 
by the responsibilities of 
statehood. The world was not 
quite so simple, kindly, or 
secure as it had appeared in 
August 1947, and there was 
the realization that Gandhian 
Soul Force of itself would 
not bring national security, nor 
the mere exit of alien rule 
guarantee the solution of 
fundamental domestic problems, ^ 
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Ekgush newspapers in the summer and fall of 


1947 were filled with reports describins the end 
of British rule in India and the details of “packing 
up.” The world in general and India in particular 
had been amazed at the rapidily with which Britain 
had pushed the arrangements for complete inde- 
pendence. Lord Mountbatten was largely respon- 
sible for insisting that the British departure be 
carried out as soon as possible. Mountbatten, the 
last of the British Viceroys, has described how the 
Law Officers of the Crown in London, together 
with the Lord Chancellor, vvorked all night on 
the draft of the Indian Independence Bill to in- 
sure its passage in Parliament during the summer 


of 1947.1 

This rapidity of abdicatic'" of British power 
may be criticized by later historians. It should he 
kept in mind that Attlee's original plan called for 
a transfer of power to Indian bands by June 1948. 
This date had been moved up to August 15, 1947, 
and, as the decision was annopoeed on June 3, only 
seventy-two days were available for the divbion 
of the countrv. 'IV'hile intranS'g^t and frustrated 
Indian nationalism may have been responsible to 
a large extent for the speed «-ith which the inde- 
pendence plan was carried ouL there are observers 
who believe Britain could ha'-'e slowed doviu the 
process and thus have helped to avoid the ««- 
-fusion and later the bloods'psd ^lat ’-'f 
upon India in the fall of 1947- fcd:an pidge 
is said to have declared, “Tiif Brmsn are a just 
people. Tac-f have left India cte same 

state of chaos as the;.- fotmd^it. 

V.Tiether or not the E.ritisP 
the end too preripitous, ail 
no imperial rule baa ever 

rmaah declared, ^r/er 

transfer of 

others is unknown in tne — 

iozs ef±er as troTpi to Zssr> 2 



The British left behind them the two nnscent 
states of Pakistan and India, During the previous 
decade numerous warnings and arguments had 
been advanced to prove that the former wouhf 
be an economic impossibility and a polUical an- 
achronism, with its two main areas separated 
from each other by a thousand miles. In fipitc 
of all these arguments, hov/cver, Pnkhim had 
become a rcaVily because in essence **iho Indian 
Muslims fcU themselves to be Muslims before 
they were Indians,*'^ Tiic nev/ slate had a popuhv 
lion of seventy milfion, it vm estimated by (he 
census taken in 1941, but (his Ugurc had probably 
reached eighty million in J 948, thus makings PakiV 
Ian (he fifth nation in the v/orJd on the basis of 
population. Official Pakistan statistics give 360,000 
square miles as the area, a figure apparently in- 
cluding the v/cstem part of Kjathmir, then under 
Pakistan control M v//II be seen fMoriXy, the 
status of Kashmir became a bitter issue betv/een 
Pakistan and India, 

The Nev/ Pakistan 

A poViiical map of the Indian tub-continent 
after 1947 f see the last page of the fjrtt picture 
section) shov/s the Union of India occupyin'/j its 
great central bulk v/ith Pakistan separated tnU) tv/o 
peripheral areas, one in the north-v/est and the 
other in the east The larzer, V/estern Pakh^j:n, 
has an area of o*/er square miJes v/ith 

34,099,099 inhabitants. It embraces the vai/ey of 
the Indus PJver and its t’^ibutaries, ttrcZ/Zhlnz from 
the coastal plain frontlnz on the Indian Ocean 
and running bach to the tfqpes of the great moun- 
tain v/aJl of north India. This area is mainly dry 
cormAry and, in the Sind prerdneo for example, 
the rainfall averages onij ei^ht inches a yean 
V/ertem Pakistan, hov. r/er, has erneotlve Irrlza^ 
tlon ir/rtems V‘hich ha'/e turned arid and desert 
Isn-d into seme cd the most prod'scflre agrietd- 
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heavily populated, having 46,000,000 inhabitants 
and a population density which in some areas 
equals 1200 people to the square mile. 

In August 1947 the Pakistanis secured an ex- 
tensive land area for their new nation, but they 
did not obtain the necessary governmental struc- 
ture for their state. This had to be built up almost 
overnight. The old capital of British India at 
New Delhi, with its great public buildings and 
many offices, as well as the bulk of its staff, 
went to the Union of India. Karachi, the main 
'city and seaport of the province of Sind, was 
chosen as the capital of Pakistan. Here offices and 
bureaus were improvised in tents and barracks. 
Meanwhile, an exodus was taking place from New 
Delhi, from which 25,000 government employees 
with their families and more than 50,000 tons of 
personal belongings had to be moved to Karachi.' 
This was just at the time when massacres and 
train derailments had broken out in north-wek 
India. With great difficulty the Pakistan govern- 
ment succeeded, partly with the help of forty 
English airplanes, in transporting the bulk of its 
civil servants to their new capital. Arriving in 
Karachi, these transplanted officials established 
themselves in either tents or temporary buildings. 
Crude tables purchased in the bazaars were their 
desks, boxes their chairs, and packing cases their 
files. Somehow the necessary files of records were 
set up, government departments established, and 
administrative machinery set in motion. 

As hundreds of Pakistani civil servants streamed 
into Karachi, they brought with them a share of 
the assets and liabilities of the old undivided India. 
Pakistan was to receive stipulated amounts of war 
materials, and 150,000 troops out of a total of 
420,000 were transferred to her command. Final 
arrangements for the division of Indian assets were 
not reached until December, when Pakistan se- 
cured 17.5 per cent of the sterling balances owed 
India by the United Kingdom, a like percentage 
of the cash balances of individed India, and the 
same ratio of its uncovered debt. 

Independence Day for Pakistan found this new 
state with a serious shortage of trained adminis- 
trators and army specialists. British experts, there- 
fore, were urged to remain. In three out of four 
provinces British officials were retained as gover- 
nors, and in Karachi British civil sen'ants were 
placed at the head of four of the governmental 
departments as permanent secretaries, ^fany Brit- 


ish officers remained in the Pakistan army, and as 
late as the spring of 1949 the commanders of (he 
army, navy, and air force were from the British 
Isles. In addition, there were about 750 British 
officers and technical specialists in the Pakistan 
amed forces. 

By provision of the Indian Independence Act, 
passed by the British Parliament in July 1947, 
Pakistan was to be governed by the provisions of 
the Government of India Act of 1935 until such 
time as a new constitution could be prepared and 
without, of course, any authority being possessed 
by the British government. The legislature at 
Karachi was a Constituent Assembly of seventy 
members chosen by the provincial assemblies, 
and a cabinet following the traditions of minis- 
terial responsibility was subject to the will of the 
federal legislature. Since Pakistan was a Domin- 
ion in the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the Pakistan Governor-General represented the 
Crown; he was nominated by the Pakistan cabinet 
and formally appointed by the King. Pakistan as 
a federal state consisted of four Governor’s Prov- 
inces (West Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier 
Province, and East Bengal), the area of Baluchis- 
tan, the Tribal Territories on the North-West 
Frontier, and the six Native States which elected 
to join the new government. 

As it began its independent existence, Pakistan 
was confronted with serious handicaps and prob- 
lems, the most important being the division of 
its territory into two disconnected parts. Tlic peo- 
ple in East and West Pakistan were followers of 
Mohammed, but (hey spoke different languages 
and belonged to entirely different culture patterns. 

In West Pakistan there were three main types: 
the Sindhis, the Punjabis, and the Pathans, with 
little love lost between the last two. The Pushtu- 
speaking Pathans, comprising a group of a little 
more than three million, posed a serious problem 
in the Tribal Districts of the North-West Frontier, 
These restless, belligerent, and fiercely individual- 
istic tribes had never been pacified by the British; 
in 1947 their status became uncertain, for across 
the Pakistan border were another five million 
Pushtoons in Afghanistan, and (here w'crc Afi:h,in 
patriots who envisaged the opportunity of creat- 
ing a greater Afghanistan by the union of all the 
Pushtu people under its rule. Tliis Irredentist 
movement was checked, however, when a plc!>is* 
cite among the tribes of the Frontier District 
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up in nruf nroimd Indian provincial icrrilory, 
Whal wan !o he their status? Unless they could 
he in some manner cITectivcly assimilated, India 
would he HalKani/cd and fra p men led. Some of 
(he Native Stales desired complete independence, 
a course which, the government of the Indian 
Union declared, 

tlircalcncd to hc'pnttcr the coiintr>* wiiti a vast num- 
I'cr of independent enclaves, large and small, an 
eventuality svliich if not prevented . , . could h.avc 
urcclcJ tijc economy of the countr)*, brolcn its 
unity .as a nation, menaced its security every moment 
of Its existence, vitiated its resurgent democratic 
spirit and hrvnighl aKsui Halkanisaiion whose effects 
would Ixr iffcpafaMe.* 

Tfic Hfifish I^ahour government had consist- 
ently refused to encourage any idea of complete 
independence on the part of the Native States. The 
Governor-Genera!. Lord Mounlbaitcn, took a lead- 
ing role in convincing the Stales that their proper 
destiny lay in joining one of the two Dominions. 
In an important meeting of the Chamber of 
Princes, held in July 1947. Mountbatten c.xplaincd 
that two Stales Departments bad been set up, one 
for each Dominion, to conduct negotiations with 
the States, and that a Draft Instrument of Acces- 
sion had been prepared, under which only three 
basic powers would be surrendered by the Native 
States when they merged with a Dominion, these 
powers being defense, foreign affairs, and commu- 
nications. Mounlbaitcn explained to the Princes 
that the power of paramountcy had lapsed, that it 
could not be retained or transferred, and thus 
technically the Native States had now become in- 
dependent political units. The Governor-General 
pointed out. however, “Vou cannot run away 
from the Dominion which is your neighbor."^ He 
added that “there arc certain geographical compul- 
sions that cannot be evaded.’"^ Under the capable 
direction of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who made 
a conciliatory' appeal to the States, all of the 
States within what might be regarded as the 
geographical confines of the Indian Union had 
signified their intention of coming into the Union. 
There were three states, Junagadh, Kashmir, and 
Hyderabad, whose status was uncertain, and se- 
rious difficulties were to arise in each of them. 
At the outset of independence, the problem of 
the majority of the States had been settled in 
principle, with only the details left to be cleaned 


up, and, while India had lost the territory of 
Pakistan, she had effectively consolidated the great 
heartland of the sub-continent. 

India faced many internal problems. Politically 
this new nation would have to consolidate its peo- 
ples into one nation and its provinces and Native 
States into a unified governmental structure. In- 
dia’s inhabitants were extremely diverse; Sikhs, 
Jals, Tamils. Bengalis, Mahrattas, and Punjabis, all 
with different languages and cultural traditions. 
In the past, before the advent of the European in- 
vader, we have seen that no native ruler had ever 
succeeded in uniting all of the country'; and that, 
when it had been politically unified in part, the 
forces of disintegration were not long held in 
check. Would the new militant Indian national- 
ism, born in the late nineteenth century*, prove an 
effective deterrent to the age-old political defect 
of India — political fragmentation? 

Economically also the new India had difficulties. 

It had lost its richest granary' to Pakistan, and 
disturbed conditions in independent Burma cut 
douTi the bountiful amounts of rice which Burma 
had exported to India in the past. India had im- 
portant industries to be dex’clopcd, while it had 
at the same time a huge population, the second 
largest in the world, xvhich had already in 1947 
outstripped its food supply. The rationalization 
of agriculture and the modernization and expan- 
sion of industry' were the two prime economic 
goals in the minds of India’s new statesmen. 

These leaders were better knoxxm throughout the 
xx’orld than their counterparts in Pakistan. It xv'os 
logical that Jawaharlal Nehru should be Prime 
Minister, but close at his side, as Deputy' Prime 
Minister, xvas Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. If Gandhi 
was the my'stxc, Nehru the socialist reformer and 
national idealist, Patel was the new India’s man 
of action. Bom in 1875, he had gronm up to be- 
come a successful laxxyer and then, like ^fotflal 
Nehru, gave up a lucrative practice to follon 
Gandhi. Becoming active in the nationalist crusade 
in the 1920’s, he was imprisoned sex'eral times for 
his part in ch'il disobedience mox’ements nod 
during the Second World War he spent most of the 
period from 1940 to 1945 in prison. 

\VhiIe Patel was perhaps not as influential as his 
two distmguishcd colleagues, Gandhi and Nehru, 
he nevertheless desen'es to be included with them 
in the outstanding triumsirate in contemponuy 
Indian leadership. A man of the political right, 


















iHbSE PAGES s low { ic pcop es o fuiuj OH solue aspects 
of their religious life and customs today, as well as reli- 
gious centers held sacred by them from (he past. The 
camel-men shown on this page are Mohammedans from 
the North-West Frontier near Afghanistan and the Khy- 
ber Pass, The camels are used both as pack animals and 
as means of transportation. The shepherds below are 
leading their sheep to the grazing grounds outside a 
village in Palitana, in Bombay province. At the bot- 
tom of this page are natives and cattle bathing together 
in the Janini River at Delhi, The strange light on the 
river is accounted for by the fact that the picture was 
taken during the time of the monsoon, 

ONLY A few features of the varied religious life of India 
and Pakistan today can be shown here; and the pictures 
on the next page are merely representative. The first 
picture section {between pp, 60 and 61 ) has shown 
earlier examples of religious architecture and sculpture. 
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EDUCATION IN India may mean the training of children in 
home spinning of raw cotton, a result of Gandhi's campaign 
for homespun, or it may mean college training of well-to-do 
women. The girls shown are at a college in Mysore. 

INDIA’S MAHARAJAS often Uve in splendid surroundings, such 
as this reception room, below, of the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 
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4f{^^pty con^c native, rcnH^ic nnd prncticnJ, Patel 
WAS what Jolin Guntlicr called the *'party-KisV’ of 
tl^c Indian Nat ion a! Congress. In the tumultuous 
day<. \\\s\ before independence it was Patel wlio 
donunated ih.c arrangements (or the transfer of 
power fron? lUii.un. Like Gandhi, Patel did not 
lisc to see the Imlian state reach nn even keel 
(he died late in PL**0), Inu in the early years of 
independence tins strong and somciitucs rut It I css 
m.’m tendered preat sen ice to hi\ countrs’. Hven 
ih.e liberal *.f»nre heifer nnofihVn;, which mi phi be 
cspectcd to sliv clear of PatePs autlioritnrian (nc- 
lics. remnikcd on his death, *'it can be said that the 
only di^* c:\ice which he did Itis country since it 
f-'^ined Its independence was to die at a very 
criiivTal moment/’^'' 

Another leader hiph in the ranks of Indian Mates- 
rten svas Chakrav.arti Kajapopalncharia, whom we 
base already di'.cusscd in connection with the Quit 
India campaipn of Gandhi in l9-»2. With Patel 
and Nrhiti Ijc was the leader closest to Gandhi, 
rdthoueh on tveaston he disapreed completely with 
the Ma!;aima\ tactics. A pood ndministrator with 
n keen mind, **C.R/* was deeply relipious but in 
ro way mystical. Ourinp. the Second World War 
he had rcaliMically called for an all-out effort 
apainsi Japan. He was the foremost political leader 
in the pnnince of Madras* and was to be India’s 
last Govemor-Ocncrak 

A few* other Ic.idcrs dcscrs'c mention. Dr. John 
Mathai. Indkis Finance Minister, was an econo- 
mist and author of note wlio had been educated at 
Madr.is. the London School of Economics* and 
Oxford University. He was a Christian and had 
been a professor of economics and a member of 
the Indian Tariff Hoard. Mauiana (Very Rev- 
erend) Abul Knlam Azad was a Muslim theolo- 
gian and philosopher, the author of one of the 
most famous commentaries on the Koran. Born 
in Mecca in 1888, Azad had been educated at the 
Al Azhar University in Cairo and had founded an 
Urdu newspaper in India in 1912. Azad soupht 
to bring Indian Muslims into the Congress move- 
ment, w’hich he regarded as a non-religious, na- 
tionalistic organization. A7.ad became Minister of 
Education in the new Union government. 

Another scholar high in (he circles of Indian 
leadership w-ns Dr. Rajendrn Prasad, who early in 
his career had made a name for himself at Cal- 
cutta University and then proceeded to gain fame 
as a lawyer. In 1920 he became a disciple of 


Gandhi and was imprisoned several times. Prasad 
was named president of the Congress on four 
occasions and in 1947 became prc.sidcnt of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly. In 1946 his book 
Imlia Divitlrd was published; it contained a strong 
indictment of Britain for helping to create what 
was charged to be artificial Muslim nationalism 
and of Muslim leaders, including Jinnnh, for their 
Pakistan program. 

Hie only important Indian lender educated in 
the United Stales svas Jayaprakash Narayan, the 
founder of the Indian Socialist party. Early in 
the 1920*s Narayan came to America, where he 
earned his living nt a variety of jobs, being in turn 
a waiter, a farm laborer, and a salesman. He 
attended five universities in the United States and 
became an ardent Marxist. In 1929 he returned 
to India, and ssalh the help of Jass*aharlal Nehru 
he organized (he Labor Research Department for 
the Indian Congress. Gradually the young socialist 
became the Ic.adcr of the left wing in Congress 
and in 1934 lie helped to found the Congress 
Socialist parly. For a few years the small socialist 
group continued to work within the framework of 
the more conscrwalivc Congress. The rift between 
the rigid and left wings widened, however, and 
in 1947 the Socialists led by Narayan cut all tics 
W'iih the larger organization and set about try- 
ing to bring “democratic socialism” to India. 

Lc.adcrship in both India and Pakistan in 1947 
seemed quite adequate, in some eases brilliantly 
so, for the tasks al hand. In both states, however, 
there was too much reliance upon three or four 
leaders and, further, the leaders in the main were 
old men. Young men svcrc not being encouraged 
and trained to take over from the aging team of 
patriots svho had fought the long campaign against 
British imperialism. 

The Period of Great Expectations 

During (he latter part of the war, as India paid 
off its debts to Britain and even ran up a huge 
credit account of blocked sterling in London, and 
as Great Britain began to evince unmistakable 
signs of her impending departure, Indian nation- 
alists viewed the future with expectancy and com- 
plete confidence. In many of the countries allied 
together as the United Nations there was consider- 
able discussion about postwar planning and the 
necessity of raising the standard of living. In the 
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United Kingdom in particuhr there was con- 
siderable activity in preparing schemes for full 
employment, educational reform, and social se- 
curity. India was no exception to this general 
interest in postwar planning, for the National Con- 
gress since 1931 had been seriously advocating 
comprehensive schemes of socio-economic reform. 
It had resolved that the state should own or con- 
trol the key industries and services and that “polit- 
ical freedom must include real economic freedom 
for the starving millions. ““ At the end of 1938 
Congress created a National Planning Committee 
of fifteen members under the chairmanship of 
Nehru. This body, after setting up twenty-nine 
subcommittees to investigate special problems, 
prepared a ten-year plan which called for the 
improvement of nutrition, the provision of more 
clothing for the masses, the improvement of hous- 
ing facilities, the increase of agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, and the elimination of illiter- 
acy. Before the details of the plan could be worked 
out, the Second World War had broken out and 
most of the members of the Planning Committee 
had been sent to prison. 

Up to 1939 the government of India had little 
interest in planning. The orthodox view was held 
that the function of government was to enforce 
law, protect property, collect taxes, and defend 
the country, and that all other functions of society 
were belter handled by private hands. In June 
1941, however, the government of India created 
a Postwar Reconstruction Committee, which was 
enlarged in 1943; and when Lord Wavell became 
Governor-General in 1944 he proceeded to estab- 
lish a- new department responsible for planning 
and development. 

This step was taken in May 1944. Onl^ a fe\v 
months before — in January — the Indian people 
had been startled by the publication of the so- 
called Bombay Plan {A Plan of Economic DeveU 
opmeni for India). The work of eight of India’s 
most prominent industrialists, the scheme pro- 
vided for three successive Five Year Plans involv- 
ing the expenditure of thirty billion dollars, the 
doubling of agricultural production, and the quin- 
tupling of industrial output in fifteen years. The 
Plan aroused widespread interest, and one Indian 
economist rightly observed, “It has made the 

entire nation planning-conscious.”^^ go enthusi- 
astic was Indian public opuuon over the Bombay 
Plan and national programs for reform that an- . 


other economist wrote, 'The whole world includ- 
iug ourselves is today mad about planning.”^^ 
The authors of the Bombay proposals laid down 
minimum standards to be secured in food, cloth- 
ing, housing space, education,' and health. Every 
village was to have its school, dispensary, and 
doctor. It is important to keep in mind that the 
Plan assumed the economic unity of India, as its 
makers expected that the partition proposals of 
the Muslim League would not be successful. Prior- 
ity was given to the expansion of basic industries, 
such as electrical power, ■ mining, chemicals, and 
transport. While agriculture was to be improved, 
the main emphasis was upon industry, nearly half 
of the entire thirty billion dollars being earmarked 
for this purpose. The Bombay Plan necessitated 
the expenditure of huge sums of money, and it 
was this aspect of it that many economists crit- 
icized as unrealistic. In short, the money was to be 
obtained by tapping the huge supply of hoarded 
wealth in the country and from sterling securities, 
foreign loans, the savings of the people, a favor- • 
able balance of trade, and by the creation of new 
money. The last source, in particular, was strongly 
rejected by many leading Indian economists. 

Another ambitious postwar reform project was 
the People’s Plan, issued in April 1944 by the In- 
dian Federation of Labour. In this document there 
was much greater emphasis upon the intervention 
of the state, for the government 'was to control 
industrialization and nationalize all the farm lands. 
The Bombay Plan, while accepting the principle of 
a planned economy, would maintain a large meas- 
ure of private enterprise. The People’s Plan would 
have instituted a socialist state.^ 

Meanwhile, the Department of Planning and 
Development of the Indian government under Sir 
Ardeshlr Dalai, who had been one of the authors 
of the Bombay Plan, encouraged government offi- 
cials to scan the possibilities of postwar planning 
in each of their respective fields. As a result nu- 
merous schemes were devised, one of the most 
discussed being the Sargent Plan for a system of 
universal and compulsory education for boys and 
girls between six and fourteen. This was to cost 
thirty million dollars in the first five years and 
by the fortieth year the cost was to rise to the huge 
sum of $832,000,000. In the field of public 
health, the Bhore Committee , in its report laid 
down a blueprint for a healthier India, rightly con- 
centrating upon the village. The plan was com- 
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This unproductive borrowing gives the money- 
lender. the bnnin, his opponunily and it has been 
estimated that the total rural debt runs to the 
incredible figure of four billion dollars. Excessive 
rates of interest arc charged and. once in debt, the 
ryot usually stays there the rest of his life. No 
wonder the peasants have a sasing, ‘The bania 
goes in like a needle and comes out like a sw‘ord.'*^s 
Two other conditions which spring from belief 
and custom arc the maintenance of a large number 
of unproductive mendicants and beggars and the 
practice of hoarding wealth. One Indian WTitcr 
estimates that in undbided India the Muslim and 
Hindu communities supported about three million 
holy men and beggars, a heavy burden for a poor 
countiy’. This writer states that these people must 
be turned to useful vocations, observing that *Vhcn 
young men arc able to cam a living the elders arc 
ashamed to beg.*'^^ From lime immemorial large 
amounts of gold and silver have been placed in 
temples, or buried, or fashioned into w'omcn’s 
jewelry'. The value of this immobilired wealth is 
tremendous, and it could be used to finance exten- 
sive schemes of economic dcvclopmcnL 

The great central problem of India is the pres- 
sure of its people upon the land. In the sixteenth 
centurv* its population was perhaps 100,000,000; by 
ISSl it had reached 250,000.000; by 1911 it was 

302.000. 000; and by 1941 it totaled 3SS, 000,000. 
As modem sanitation began to make some impres- 
sion in India, the mortality rate fell while the birth 
rate remained the same. Thus it was that betw*een 
1931 and 1941 the population increase was nearly 

51.000. 000. The Indian sub-continent now* sup- 
ports 20 per cent of the world's people and has 
a population one and one-half that of all North 
and South America. This population increase in 
India has not been something unique in compari- 
son wnth other countries. In India between 1S72 
and 1941 the rate of increase was 54 per cent, but 
in the United Kingdom it was 56 per cent and in 
Japan during the same period it w’as more than 
130 per cent. The distinctive element in the 
Indian situation has been that this country’ ex- 
perienced a large population increase without at 
the same time dev’eloping its economic produc- 
tivity to keep pace with the people’s needs. It is 
not too much to say that independent India’s 
most fundamental problem is one of population. 

A well-known English authority on Indian eco- 
nomic history has observed: 



It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that no matter 
how* produclivit}* is increased, economic organization 
is improved, public health is promoted, or industrial- 
ization progresses, the standard of the masses will 
not and cannot be raised to a salisfacloiy* level until 
changes hav*c been introduced which will enable the 
size of the population to be belter adjusted to eco- 
nomic resources,-*^ 

In India, howcv'cr, the marriage customs and 
associated religious beliefs make it almost impos- 
sible to exert control ov'cr population. Marriage is 
a social and religious necessity. Hindu belief has 
it that girls should be married before puberty*, and 
the necessity of ha\ing a son to perform the 
sreddha ceremony at the funeral of the father, 
thereby insuring his salvation, helps explain the 
universality of parenthood among Hindus. The 
unmarried state is practically unknowm, divorce 
is rare, and there is the lowest proportion of un- 
married w'omen in the w’orld. Too many girls are 
married at an early age; in the 1920's it was 
estimated that 40 per cent w*ere married before 
fifteen, that two million were married before the 
age of ten, and that 100,000 w*ere already widow*ed 
at this age. Of course, child couples do not live 
together immediately after marriage, the usual age 
being fourteen or fifteen. This means the first 
child is bom when the mother is sixteen or sev^en- 
leen, and thousands are mothers of six children 
before thirty. Early marriage and the burden of 
too many children explain the high maternal mor- 
tality' in India and, contraiy* to the situation in 
w'cstem countries, the lower life expectancy’ of 
w'omen than men. ‘Tt is clear,” writes one Indian 
student of this problem, ‘"that such a univ’ersality 
of marriage, especially early* marriage, must tend 
to shorten the Indian woman’s period of educa- 
tion, affect her health and restrict both her profes- 
sional and public activities.”^^ 

Actually' in India there is a serious disparity in 
the ratio between the sexes, for there are about 930 
W'omen to ev'ery’^ 1000 men. This problem is made 
w'orse by’ Hindu law, which prohibits the remar- 
riage of widow's. It is this shortage of mamage- 
able W'omen that further encourages child mar- 
riage. 

Springing from this population problem in India 
is the pressure of the people upon the land and 
its subdivision into uneconomic holdings. Roughly 
throughout the country’^ one half of the holdings 
are under fiv’e acres and three fourths of them are 
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under fifteen, Mnny ?»ur\‘cys have been made, and 
nil tell the ^amc Mor>’ of farmers making a bare 
MibM\tcncc on three or four acres, indiflfcrcntly 
tilled, and Usually not fertilized. Among Hindus 
land is generally equally divided among the heirs, 
and the laus of inheritance among the Muslims 
lead to the same result. A grc.atcr evil th,in land 
subdivision is th.at of fragmentation. The fields arc 
bioVcn up so that various heirs may secure a small 
portion of the several types of crop or wood land. 
In the Punjab there arc fields only a few yards 
uiilc but over a mile Jong, I'hc prevalence of small 
farm holdings in Imlia makes it almost impossible 
to earn* on modern, mecljani/cd farnu'ng wiiliout 
the equivalent of an agrarian revolution. It is not 
surprising that there is a great gap between agricul- 
tural productiveness in India and in the United 
States, 

Two final factors influencing the Indian eco- 
nomic picture demand comment, Tlic Indian 
peasant has insufficient land to support him in a 
rcasonnWy comfortable living, while out of the 
pitiably small yield th.nl is his, he must often hand 
over a large sum to the landlord, the zamindar. 
In HengnI, for example, there arc many parasitic 
landlords who take /3.750.000 *annually from the 
tillers of the soil, Tliis zamindar class has been 
described as **,10 incubus on the working agri- 
cultural population, which finds no justification in 
tlic performance of material scn'iccs. so far as 
agricultural improvements arc concerned and fails 
to provide any effective means for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the land which is the 
greatest asset of the province.* 

As already indicated, the lot of the urban 
worker is no better than tliat of the rural villager. 
7Tc second serious economic problem is the over- 
all maldistribution of wealth in India, the tragic 
gulf which exists between opulence and dire want. 
In the entire country it has been calculated that 
33 per cent of the wealth is owned by 5 per cent 
of the people, another like amount by 30 per cent, 
and the last third by more than 60 per cent. Or 
the picture can be described another way, by stat- 
ing that in India 20,000,000 people arc very 
wealthy or enjoy substantial middle-class status, 
some 130,000.000 live in respectable poverty, and 
240.000,000 endure a bare subsistence. 

It was these economic problems of Indian life 
that demanded study and rectification if the gov- 
* eraments of India and Pakistan were to secure for 


tlicir people the better life that had been an essen- 
tial objective of the nationalist movement before 
independence. 

The Shadow of Conflict 

Unfortunately, in the first few months of their 
national existence both Pakistan and India were 
confronted by a stale of crisis that left little oppor- 
tunity for study and work on social reform and 
economic development. In the fall of 1947 there 
was rCiil danger that the entire sub-continent would 
be con\aiIscd by massacres and suffer the collapse 
of law and order. 

Sporadic communal rioting had been going on 
ever since the major outbreak in Calcutta in Au- 
gust 1946. Just before the partition, August 15, 
1947, numerous reports of riots and killings were 
received from Delhi and Calcutta, and from Am- 
ritsar and Lahore in the Punjab. This last-named 
province was a tinderbox of suspicion and even 
hatred, w’ilh the Muslims pitted against the Sikh 
and Hindu communities. In western Punjab the 
Muslim majority could vent their antagonism 
ag.ainst the Sikh and Hindu minority, but the re- 
verse was true in eastern Punjab, where the Mus- 
lims were outnumbered. No dear picture can as 
yet be drawn of how the rioting began, and each 
side accuses the other of premeditated massacre. 

Religious fanaticism and mob violence were un- 
checked in the last two weeks of August and 
throughout September. On both sides of the Paki- 
stan-Indian border in the Punjab, village after 
village went up in flames, their inhabitants, regard- 
less of sex and age, butchered without mercy or 
compunction. A gigantic movement of people 
now began as hundreds of thousands of terrified 
villagers and townspeople tried to flee to safety — 
Muslims rushing out of East Punjab and Hindus 
and Sikhs fleeing to the sanctuary of Indian terri- 
tory. As this migration got under way, trains were 
derailed, their passengers were dragged off and 
killed, and refugee columns were ambushed along 
the road. The Punjab Boundary Force had to be 
disbanded as its soldiers took sides and refused to 
fire on rioters of their own communal group. 

Faced by one of the most terrible disasters in 
modem times, India and Pakistan momentarily 
forgot their differences and pooled their resources 
to set in motion a joint military evacuation or- 
ganization. Relief camps were established, refu- 
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gees were evacuated by an air shuttle service, and 
in little more than two months special trains 
carried nearly 2.5 million refugees. Huge foot 
convoys were organized, some numbering as many 
as 60,000, Moving slowly across the countryside, 
these convoys were guarded front and rear by men 
on horseback armed with spears and swords, with 
regular troops not far away, and with a system of 
bugle calls that warned of attack. There was 
much marauding, however, and many stragglers 
were picked off. Food had to be dropped from 
planes from time to time when a column was 
beleaguered. Tlic outbreaks subsided in October, 
and by November 21 more than eight million 
refugees had crossed the India-Pakistan borders. 
All in all it has been estimated that by the end of 
the year 6.500.000 refugees crossed into Pakistan 
territory' and that 500,000 Muslims were killed or, 
in the ease of many women, abducted. More than 
five million Hindus and Sikhs fied from the Pun- 
jab, and large numbers of them were massacred 
cn route. 

Outside the Punjab there was a serious outbreak 
in Delhi, and for a brief period it seemed that 
partitioned Bengal would follow the terrible ex- 
ample of north-west India. It was Gandhi who 
almost single-handed prevented this holocaust by 
aa appeal and fast; never had non-violence won a 
more important victory. Nehru also displayed 
personal courage and magnificent leadership, in 
appealing to the people of India to control their 
cominunal antipathies. 

These massacres aroused resentment and anger 
in both dominions, but the very enormity of the 
tragedy forced both governments to co-operate in 
the saving of thousands of lives. But other events 
were taking place which brought Pakistan and 
India to the verge of conflict by the end of the 
year and in the spring^ of 1948 into a state of 
limited but undeclared war. This added acrimony 
sprang from rivalry and disagreement over the 
status of certain Native States, namely Junagadh, 
Kashmir, and Hyderabad, The first of these was 
a small State on the Kathiawar coast where 800,000 
inhabitants were ruled by a Muslim Nawab al- 
though they were more than 80 per cent Hindu. 
Although Junagadh was entirely surrounded by the 
territory of the Indian Union, the ruler acceded 
to Pakistan in September 1947. This action brought 
a strongly worded protest from the government of 
India, which declared that it violated the facts of 


geography stressed by Lord Mountbatten in his 
speech to the Chamber of Princes on the eve of 
partition and, furthermore, that Junagadh’s ruler 
was bound to follow the wishes of his subjects, 82 
per cent of whom were non-Muslim. Dismissing 
the argument of sheer legality, the Indian govern- 
ment stated: "Every Ruler claiming sovereignty 
over his people can have the sanction of law even 
now for oppressing his people as much as he 
pleases. Legal sanction is not everything. 

Following the Nawab’s accession to Pakistan, 
disturbances broke out in Junagadh, and the ruler 
fled to Karachi. On November 11, 1947, Indian 
troops entered the State and took over the admin- 
istration, promising an early plebiscite to determine 
the real wishes of the people. Pakistan immedi- 
ately protested, declaring the ruler’s action legal 
and stating that Junagadh had acceded to Pakistan 
voluntarily and freely. The plebiscite was duly 
held, however, and the great majority of Juna- 
gadh’s people voted for union with India. This 
incident aroused widespread feeling in Pakistan 
against India, but its real importance, as will be 
seen shortly, is its connection with the Kashmir 
controversy. 

Located well within the center of the territory 
of the Indian Union was the important Native 
State of Hyderabad, the largest area in the sub- 
continent where medieval Muslim rule and gov- 
ernment institutions had been perpetuated with 
little change down to modem times. Most of the 
people were Hindu peasants and over them was 
a small Muslim elite of landowners and civil serv- 
ants. As the date of the British exodus drew near, 
the Congress party in Hyderabad was determined 
that-this State should accede to the Union of India. 
On the other hand, the Nizam and the Muslim 
aristocracy were equally resolved that Hyderabad 
would not come under the control of India. Most 
determined to block this eventuality was an organ- 
ization . called Ittehad-ul-Muselmip, which sought 
to protect Islamic culture in the Deccan. This 
group bad come under the leadership of a militaat 
Muslim, Qasim Razavi, who created a private army 
called the Razakar Volunteers. 

In the spring of 1947 the Nizam toyed with the 
idea of Hyderabad securing recognition from 
Great Britain as an independent Dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. This possi- 
bility was firmly ruled out by the Labour govern- 
ment. At any rate, in June 1947 the Nizam stated 
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tint for the time bcinj: h\*^ fovcnimcnt would not 
recede either to P.^ki^tnn or to Indin. lie added: 

NSI^cn the lUiti'h po 1 ^hfill hecome nn independ- 
ent jovertir.n. Itut thi\ di>c^ not menn llint I widi 
Ihdernhnd tt> jJnnd nloKif either from old nllic^ or old 
nc5VhK'ir<. . . , I rirAlly hope ihnl ^omc kind of Stand- 
in;: Conference may u.\yn he c't.iMtdjed, with rcpidnr 
mrctinp\ vhieh n^ny n*.'ist the new Dominions nnd 
^tjch States ns mny decide to remain nntonnmous to 
co*e‘p?r.'itc a:ti\ely in nU matters conceminp. their 
common neUatc,** 


Tliis announcement touched ofT a civil resist- 
ance campaign on the part of the Con press party 
in Hyderabad and led to the arrest and imprison- 
mcni of several thousand of its members. 

Ncpotiaiions bctssccn the Ni/am's povcrnmcnl 
and that of Indi.a were carried on just prior to the 
resipnation of Ilriiish authority and continued on 
into the fall of 19-57. New Delhi demanded noth- 
inp short of accession. It was arpued that the 
facts of pcopraphy demanded Hyderabad s in- 
corporation into tbc Indian Union. India could 
not countenance an independent state located as 
Hyderabad was in the very' center of its territory. 
As the London Times put it, “Hydcr.abad is re- 
parded .as n possible ally of Pakistan deep in llic 
heart of India.*"- Indians also arpued that the 
will of the people had expressed itself in favor 
of accession. In reply, tlic Nizam's negotiating 
committee stood mainly upon the legalistic aspects 
of the matter, stressing that, once nrilish para- 
monnlcy had been withdrawn, Hyderabad was au- 
lomnlically a sovereign state. As in the Junagadh 
imbroglio, the Indian government discountenanced 
the strictly legalistic arguments pul up by Hydera- 
bad. and maintained: 


Tlic future of political communities and States is 
not governed by such declarations. An issue like this 
involving the defence of India, the 
icm‘tor\% the peace and security of the country . . . 
could not be allowed to bc^solvcd by mere legalistic 
claims of doubtful validity.-® 

The Nizem’s position in the fall of 1947 seemed 
to be a strong one. India was beset with crises 
and there was the possibility of its soon being 
at war with Pakistan. There was the prospect that 
the sub-continent might break up into a number 
of political units, and that Hyderabad might even- 
tually emerge as one of the strongest powers. 


Wliilc agreeing, Ihcrcforc, to a treaty with India 
which W’ould give this slate adequate control of 
foreign relations, communications, and defense, 
the Nizam absolutely refused to accept accession. 
Pinnlly, in November 1947, a Standstill Agree- 
ment was signed for one year, whereby India was 
given the same rights over foreign affairs and de- 
fense ns had been formerly exercised by Great 
Britain, but Indin was not given the right to send 
her own troops into Hyderabad. The agreement 
also provided that any dispute that might arise 
between the two signatories was to be settled by 
arbitration. 

In this dispute the Pakistanis naturally were 
sympathetic with their co-rcligionists and with 
the Nizam, for his State was the most important 
center of Islamic traditions and culture in the 
Indian sub-con llncnl. \Vliat particularly aroused 
the Pakistani statesmen at Karachi, however, was 
what seemed to them the open hypocrisy of the 
Indian government at New Delhi. To Pakistanis 
all the arguments based upon the facts of eco- 
nomics nnd geography nnd the will of the people 
seemed to be completely repudiated by the Indian 
government in the ease of Kashmir. According to 
Pakistan, legalism was being made the foundation 
for India’s claim to Kashmir, while the will of the 
people and the compulsions of geography were 
being completely ignored. It seemed to Karachi 
that India was resolved to have her Junagadh and 
get Hyderabad and Kashmir too. 

Just as India naturally looked forward to the 
accession of Hyderabad, so Pakistan believed that 
Kashmir logically belonged to her. All the rivers 
and the roads that arc open the year round go 
into West Punjab from Kashmir. The main import 
and export trade of this State is also with Pakistan 
and the most important commodity produced for 
export by Kashmir, timber, was marketed by float- 
ing it down the streams into Pakistan. Referring 
again to the logic of geography, the Pakistanis 
pointed out that their huge irrigation works, serv- 
icing nineteen million acres of land, depended 
upon rivers rising in or flowing through Kashmir, 
i.c., the Indus and its tributaries, the Jhellum, 
Chenab, and the Ravi. The economic life of Pak- 
istan depended upon the control of these rivers. 

It was also argued that 80 per cent of the in- 
habitants of Kashmir were Muslims who had long 
been oppressed by their Sikh maharajas, who had 
obtained the throne only by an accident of history. 
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when the British in the 1840*s turned over the 
country to n Sikh noblcmnn, TJic ruling clique in 
Knslimir was Hindu. Laws discriminated against 
the Muslims and there was continual popular un- 
rest punctuated by sporadic revolts. Early in the 
1930\s politically-minded Muslims in Kashmir 
organized 'their Muslim Conference to undermine 
tlic absolute power of the ruler, Sir Hari Singh. 
A few years later the Muslim leader Sheikh Ab- 
dullah seceded from this organization and founded 
the Kashmir National Conference. This body ac- 
cepted the aims of the Indian National Congress 
and was in close touch with such leaders as Nehru, 
Gandhi, and Azad. In 1946 Sheikh Abdullah 
launched a Quit Kashmir movement against the 
Kashmir ruler and was imprisoned as a result. 
On the eve of partition and the departure of the 
British there were, therefore, two popular and 
anti-Maharaja movements, the Muslim Confer- 
ence, tied to the Muslim League, and the Kashmir 
National Conference, oriented to the Indian Con- 
gress. 

Following independence day on August 15, 
1947, the Kashmir ruler gave no indication of 
what his choice would be — accession to Pakistan 
or union with India. As an interim measure, how- 
ever, he did sign with the former a Standstill 
Agreement providing for the management of the 
railway line, the postal services, and the customs 
by the government of Pakistan. During the third 
week of October reports were received of revolts 
and severe fighting in Kashmir, and on October 
27 an official statement that Kashmir had acceded 
to India was issued by New Delhi. This action, it 
was explained, had been taken in order to secure 
the Assistance of India in re-establishing law and 
order, and it was planned that just as soon as 
normal conditions were restored the will of the 
Kashmiris would be ascertained by plebiscite. 

There has been much conflicting testimony as 
to what actually happened during the latter part 
of October in Kashmir. Pakistan claims that it 
was apparent to the Muslim tribesmen in Jammu 
and Poonch that their unpopular ruler was setting 
the stage for union with India in order to save 
his position. A spontaneous revolt thereupon broke 
out, which was put down with extreme severity by 
the soldiers of the Maharaja. There was pillaging 
and terrorism, and large numbers of Muslim Kash- 
miris, fearing for their lives, fled to Pakistan. The 
news of this terror reached the fanatical Muslim 


tribesmen of the North-West Frontier, ^and they 
immediately rushed to the aid of their co-reli- 
gionists in Kashmir. Most of these tribesmen had 
to cross Pakistan territory, and there is little doubt 
that their movement was expedited by the Pak- 
istan authorities. Pushing into the Vale of Kash- 
mir, they defeated bodies of the Maharaja’s army, 
rescued columns of Muslim refugees, and regret- 
tably were unable to resist the temptation of loot- 
ing any property that came their way. These Mus- 
lim tribesmen got within eighteen miles of Srinigar, 
the state capital; in the meantime, in order to give 
his government the semblance of popular support, 
the Maharaja had released Sheikh Abdullah from 
prison and made him the head of a new provi- 
sional government. 'The pro-Pakistan Kashmiris 
proceeded to establish their own regime, known 
as the Azad Free Government. 

In reply to the Maharaja’s plea for assistance, 
the Indian government immediately dispatched 
armed forces by air to Kashmir. These troops 
managed to hold back the tribesmen and save 
Srinigar. 'The news of the accession stunned the 
Pakistan leaders, and Jinnah for a time considered 
moving his regular troops into Kashmir. Such an 
action would have meant war with India and, 
fortunately, his British military advisers dissuaded 
the Governor-General from taking this course. 

During November and December heavy Gghting 
took place between the tribal invaders and Indian 
battalions. At this time Sheikh Abdullah declared, 
‘*If present conditions continue, conflict between 
India and Pakistan is inevitable.”^’’ Relations be- 
tween the t\vo nations rapidly deteriorated as 
heated recriminations were exchanged. Liaquat 
Ali Khan declared that India wanted to outflank 
Pakistan so that she could be in a position to 
throttle its very existence, and, further, that India 
had welched on its partition arrangements in not 
fuming over the cash balances and military stores 
due Pakistan. Nehru on the other hand accused 
Pakistan of assisting the tribesmen to invade Kash- 
mir and of using force to gain their objectives. 

Feeling that it had the better case, the Indian 
government appealed the issue to the - United 
Nations, invoking Article 35 of the Charter and 
charging Pakistan with aggression. On January 
15 Pakistan filed countercharges, and two days 
later the Security Council asked both parties to 
refrain from any action that might worsen the 
situation. India had expected the United Nations 
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ti’* \dpivrt itv nctii'n in Kn^hnurand.con-icqucntly, 
til cv'tuirmn the nclion o( I’.ikisinn. Iiuicnd ibc 
Srcnriiy Coniu‘i! concerned more with investi- 
pAtinp the heA.ic elentenu in the prvddcnt tlnm \vit!t 
tr\inp to ro*.iyn h!;unc for the civil war. Nehru, 
dcrply ihvappointed, complained in the Indian 
r.-x:tiamrnt of the ’Viranpcly narrow view that 
pe\'‘p!c in ilie Security Council have taken in this 
matter/''^ !‘in.dly, in April tlie Council 

C‘.taM;d;c*l a Commi^'.ion to study conditions on 
the vpot in Kashmir with the purpose of hrinpinp 
alvut a frv^e and impartial plchi'^citc to determine 
tl:e wi'hes of the inha^iIanl^. 

It \x inietc\tinp to amiparc the arguments used 
t^y tv'h sides in the K.nshmir conlrovcrNV. Indian 
leader^ took the vic'.v that the Kashmiris were not 
justilkd in revolting arainst the constituicd aurhor- 
ity of their Maharaja and that the tribesmen iiad 
no ripht to come to their assistance. Nehru in 
supporting this view st.atcd: ‘Hire issue in Kashmir 
is whether violence and naked force should decide 
the future or the will of the people,"-^ Again he 
obsersed, . there has been aggression, aggres- 
sion of a shameless kind and this has to be resisted. 
Tljcre should be no surrender to aggression.'*^^ 

Al^ove alk the legal aspects of the ease have 
been used to buttress the Indi.an position. Speak- 
ing l>cforc the Security Council the Indian repre- 
sentative, Sir Hcncgal Kau, declared: 


Tlic M.aharai:di of Kashmir executed an instalment 
f accesMon in fa\or of India on Ocml>er 26, 1947 
nd I.ord Mounibailcn accepted it tlic next dag. Tins 
fimpklrd nil legal and constitutional requirements 
)t acccs-iicm to the Indi.m Dominion. Nothing more 
•ns required. . . . micrcforc. it is clcmcntar>» that 
:asbmir now is legally a part of India; that Indian 
oops arc legally in Kashmir, going there to restore 
iw and ordcr.^t 

Pakistani spokesmen stressed the economic, 
cogrnptiical. religious, and culturai tics of Kash- 
lir and Pakistan and argued that India played 
iic game with two dilTcrcnt sets of ruics, one for 
unagadh and Hyderabad, tiic other for Kashmir, 
ir Znfruiiah Khan pointed out that whiie India 
ismissed all arguments based on legality m the 
rst tsvo states mentioned and took her stand 
n the wishes of the people and the facts of 
cography. she made legalism sacrosanct m the 
nsc of Kashmir, ignored the traditions and wishes 
,f the people, and denied the plain implications 
if ceocraphy.^" 


llic intervention of the United Nations in the 
Kashmir dispute early in the spring of 1948 may 
be thought of as marking the conclusion of this 
period of great tension and danger of war. Tem- 
pers cooled somcNvhat, and both Pakistan and 
India, reprieved from the possibility of destructive 
conflict, now began to inaugurate another phase in 
(heir recent hislor>* which might be called the 
Period of Recovery^ and Promise. 

In JanuaD' 1947, the very same month in 
which the U.N. became concerned with Kashmir, 
an event of n tragic nature took place which in 
a sense also scrs’cd to mark an end to an unhappy 
period, of confusion and strife and the beginning 
of a nesv era of confidence and progress. During 
the holocaust of blood in the Punjab, Gandhi 
almost singlchandcd had prevented a similar out- 
break in Calcutta and from there all over Bengal. 
Tlic Mahatma’s appeal for forbearance, for mu- 
tual respect and tolerance between the Muslim 
and Hindu communities, enraged extremists in the 
latter group. 

Amid llic passions of the massacres in the Pun- 
jab and the acrimony of the Kashmir dispute the 
Hindu Mahasabhn was violently anti-Muslim, es- 
pousing n Hindu empire covering the entire Indian 
sub-continent and passionately defending caste and 
cow protection. Closely associated with the Ma- 
hasabha was the R.S.S.S. (the Rashtriya Swayam 
Sewnk Sangh), a highly disciplined group whose 
numbers w'orc uniforms and drilled in military 
formation. Both these organizations were regarded 
with deep suspicion by Indian liberals who re- 
garded them as fascists willing, if the opportunity 
arose, to use force for the establishment of a 
Hindu theocracy. Some of these ultra-Hindu na- 
tionalists made the following demands: 

Remove the present government, which is com- 
posed of men of straw and replace it by men who 
would be strong Hindus . . . declare the Indian Union 
a Hindu State; prepare the country on a basis of war 
with Pakistan; impose conscription on all Hindus; 
treat all Muslims as fifth columnists; and declare the 
professing of Islam as unlawful.33 

On January 13, 1948, Gandhi started his last 
fast to induce Indian leaders to pledge their op- 
position to any anti-Muslim program. Five days 
later a solemn promise was made by outstanding , . 
leaders including Nehru and Azad that the life 
and property of < ' • ‘ India not to 
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mind. In truth, as India neared independence day, 
the country no longer needed a seer or mystic 
as a leader but rather a statesman who could think 
clearly and precisely. During the negotiations be- 
tween the Muslim League, the Congress, and Brit- 
ain in the fateful spring months of 1947, Gandhi 
seemed ineffectual. As he himself ruminated in 
September of this year, “There was a time when 
India listened to me.* Today I am a back number. 
I have no place in the new order where they want 
an army, a navy, and an air force and what not.^^r 
Yet Gandhi, with all these inconsistencies and 
what to the svestem mind seem to be serious de- 
fects, Nvas a noble and heroic character great 
enough to be revered as the Father of the New 
India. And even Englishmen, who might be ex- 
pected to dismiss the Mahatma with a jeer or a 
growl, on the whole treat his memory with sincere 
respect. One of them has written: 


And time will enable us to see the triumphs and 
blunders of Gandhi in a gentler light. He has har- 
boured no enmity against us. Posterity will certainly 
number him among the friends of England. One day 
we shall raise a statue to his memory, as we have 
raised statues to Washington and Lincoln, and to the 
memory of others whose universal spirit transcended 
the conditions of their time. Perhaps that statue will 
be placed within one of our great cathedrals . . . 
It would not be more incongruous than the statue 
raised in Winchester Cathedral to the memory of 
St. loan.^® 


covery and the Ketutn of Confidence 

[n the spring of 1948 the stream of refugees 
i practically ended, all-out war had been averted 
ween Pakistan and India, and both nations 
ild now turn their attention more to the urgent 
)blems of economic development and social re- 
m. On the whole, the refugee problem was 
idled remarkably well. At one time the Indian 
don was running 160 camps accommodatmg 
many as 1,250,000 homeless refugees. A tre- 
^ndous, amount of food, tents, clothing med- 
,e, and other supplies had to be furnished by 
th nations to their homeless migrants. Housing 
lemes and programs of vocational and technical 
ining were worked out, and hundreds of thou- 
ids were settled on the land. While this refu- 
, problem was handled better than one migh 
,ect, considering its 

m.ands of displaced persons remamed stranded 


and homeless in the cities. It was natural that 
they should become restless and disgruntled with 
the government. Furthermore, tension at times 
mounted between the newcomers bent on obtain- 
ing jobs and the old residents who saw their em- 
ployment jeopardized. 

The United Nations Commission on Kashmir 
arrived in India in July 1948 and immediately 
set about its task of bringing an end to hostDities 
and setting up plebiscite machinery to determine 
the wishes of the inhabitants. This Commission 
ran into an intransigent attitude on the part of 
both disputants and had to report its failure to 
the Security Council. Negotiations continued, how- 
ever, and in January 1949 a cease-fire agreement 
was achieved. On January 15 the commanders of 
both armies.met and agreed to exchange prisoners, 
and in March Admiral Chester W. Nimitz was 
named as Plebiscite Administrator by the Secre- 
tary-General of the U.N. The outlook for a 
peaceful settlement of the Kashmir issue seemed 
promising. 

India in 1948 registered considerable achieve- 
ment in the drafting of a new constitution, the 
integration of the Native States, the study and 
formulation of numerous plans for economic de- 
velopment, and the introduction of social reform. 
In Pakistan, the less than one dozen princely states 
harbor only 4 per cent of the total population, but 
in India there are more than five hundred states 
and they contain 25 per cent of the population. 
Under the vigorous leadership of Sardar Patel, 
the Indian government laid down three funda- 
mental principles to guide policy on the status of 
the Native States: (1) Despotism, however benev- 
olent, must be displaced by democratic govern- 
ment. (2) The States must be effectively subor- 
dinated to the central government. (3) The ab- 
surd multiplicity of States, large, small, and minus- 
cule, must give way to an integration into larger 
and more economically viable units. 

By the spring of 1950, 216 states had been 
merged with the former British provinces; 61 states 
had been taken over by New Delhi to be centrally i 
administered; and 275 states had been joined to 
make new political units called Unions of States. 
While the original word of the Indian government 
in 1947 had been that the States would only yield 
the powers of defense, foreign affairs, and com- 
munications to the central government, by 1950 
the old States had been completely subordinated 
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to a position no difTcrent from that of the old 
provinces of British India. In this process the 
Princes naturally have lost their earlier powers 
and privileges. A few have remained as the con- 
stitutional heads of States, but the great majority 
have been “pensioned olT” and bereft of any in- 
fluence. 

In this process of state integration, Hyderabad 
posed a serious problem to Indian statesmen. The 
Nizam was - determined to maintain his State’s 
independence. However, as India became stronger 
in the spring of 1948, its government began to 
apply pressure upon Hyderabad demanding its 
accession. Tension mounted, border raids took 
place along the Nizam’s frontiers, and Commu- 
nists took advantage of the uncertainty to harry 
and raid villages in Hyderabad. As the crisis de- 
veloped, fanatical Razakars terrorized Hindu vil- 
lages, looted shops, and took the law into their 
own hands. Negotiations between the Nizam and 
Nehru’s government broke down in June 1948, 
and India thereupon initiated a complete economic 
blockade of the State. Tlie Nizam appealed to the 
Security Council for its good offices in settling 
the dispute, but India immediately insisted that 
Hyderabad was not competent as a sovereign state 
to bring the matter before the U.N. Finally, on 
September 13 the Indian army invaded Hyderabad 
and after five days of fighting took over the Ni- 
zam’s government. It has been claimed that many 
Muslim civilians were killed, one authority putting 
the number as high as fifty thousand.^^ 

In the Hyderabad quarrel, legality was undoubt- 
edly on the side of the Nizam, but facts of geo- 
politics — defense, economics, communications — 
were on the side of India. The use of force, albeit 
in the name of restoring law and order, weakened 
the case of India in Kashmir, especially in the 
minds of Pakistanis. It must also be said that the 
press in Europe and America was critical of India’s 
action. Said the London Times, “Its present use of 
force against a weaker neighbour which resists its 
claims comes badly from a government that owes 
its existence to the principles embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations.’’^® 

The Draft Constitution for India was published 
in the spring of 1948, It was presented to the 
Constituent Assembly early in November, was 
approved late in the same month, and became the 
law of the land on January 16, 1950. India, or 
Bharat as it is called, became a sovereign, demo- 


cratic republic. The new constitution owes much 
to the political liberalism of Europe and the United 
States, and Nehru acknowledged this fact when he 
spoke before the American Congress on October 
13, 1949. It is also apparent that the lessons of 
federalism in Canada, Australia, Switzerland, and 
the United States have been studied. 

In form a federation with powers divided be- 
tween a central and state governments, the Indian 
Union is almost unitary in function, with emphasis 
placed upon the authority of the central govern- 
ment. Although there is a list of state subjects, 
the central government can legislate upon any sub- 
ject it may consider to be in the national interest. 
Furthermore, the President in Delhi can promul- 
gate ordinances and suspend any state constitution. 
The central Parliament is bicameral, consisting of 
the House of the People and the Council of States. 
Heading the Union’s executive is a President who 
is the constitutional head, together with a Prime 
Minister and Cabinet responsible to the House of 
the People. 

The Constitution contains an imposing State- 
ment of Fundamental Rights, which abolishes un- 
touchability and guarantees such rights as free 
speech, free assembly, religion, and due process of 
law. An interesting feature is the section on Direc- 
tive Principles of State Policy, which asserts that 
the government should be guided by certain prin- 
ciples in making its laws. Among them might be 
mentioned equal pay for the sexes, humane condi- 
tions of work, free education, adequate nutrition, 
and a living wage. It is also stated that the eco- 
nomic system must not result in the concentration 
of wealth and “that the health and strength of 
workers, men and women, and the tender age of 
children are not abused and that ci;tizens are. not 
forced by economic necessity to enter vocations 
unsuited to their age or strength.”"*^ 

The Constitution makes Hindi the official Ian- 
guage of the Union,- and the government has zeal- 
ously propagated it as the national language. There 
has been strong opposition to this policy, especially 
in south India, where Hindi is regarded as a 
foreign tongue. 

Constitution making has proceeded slowly in 
Pakistan, the only important achievement being 
the publication of “Fundamentals of Freedom, 
containing the basic aims and objectives guiding 
the Constituent Assembly. While this statement 
endorses such principles as representative govern- 
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ment* 50cfnl cqualt(>% and (lie protection 

of the ripht*; of minorities, the implicntion is (hat 
IVlistan is to he a Muslim state. Some funda- 
ntcntalist circics assert that non-.NfusIims cannot 
expect to hold positions of p,rcat trust under the 
new constitution hut, on (lie other hand, the Prime 
^fim^fcr, I.taquat Ali Khan, has stated that n non- 
could he the licad of the government. 
^^‘hiIc. in theoiA* at least, the Indian Union is 
based on the principle of a secular state, it remains 
to be seen whctlicr ^^^kistan will tend to be theo- 
cratic. 

In the realm of industr>\ agriculture, iransportn- 
lion, medical and educational progress, India and 
Pakistan could each be termed a Planner’s Paradise, 
as economists, reformers, and statesmen enthusias- 
tic. ally set to work to achieve a richer livelihood 
for their people. In India the economic picture 
was not gloomy or discouraging. Tlic financial 
position was sound, with the tola! public debt less 
than half the national income and with a huge credit 
account amounting to several billion dollars held 
in blocked sterling in London. Tlic great need of 
the country was to increase its food output. In in- 
t!ustr>', India was more fortunately situated than 
Pakistan, for following partition practically nil the 
industry' remained with the former, together svilh 
those resources necessary' to support an ambitious 
program of industrialization. In particular, India 
had great deposits of coal and iron and on the 
ss'holc could be said to possess industrial resources 
potentially greater than those of any otJjcr country 
except the United States and the Soviet Union.^^ 

Numerous industrial projects were either ac- 
tually initiated or planned in the Indian Union in 
1948, TTicsc included two large steel mills, a news- 
print factory, fertilizer and gasoline plants, and 
three automobile assembly factories. In textiles, 
the largest industry, the plan was to import thou- 
sands of spindles and looms from Japan. A Seven 
Year Plan for modernizing the railroads at a cost 
of one billion dollars was blueprinted. The rapid 
expansion of air services was planned, together 
with a five year scheme for highways, and an- 
other for creating two million tons of shipping. 
Most spectacular were the Multi-Purpose Power 
Schemes based on the American Tennessee Valley 
Authority model. These projects aimed at flood 
control, irrigation, better navigation on the rivers, 
and the generation of electric power. In India at 
present only d per cent of the water resources are 


being used, and it is estimated that ultimately more 
than thirty million kilowatts yearly can be pro- 
duced. In 1950 the annual production of electric 
power was equal to only one week's output in 
the United States. 

The most critical economic problem in India 
is (he shortage of food, and after independence a 
goal Nvas laid down of an increase in agricultural 
production of ten million tons of food grains 
yearly. Hundreds of tube wells were planned, better 
seeds were procured, and various schemes were 
initialed to reclaim fallow land, the most ambitious 
being a plan to reclaim some ten million acres in 
central India. Assisted by a loan of ten million 
dollars from the World Bank, India obtained spe- 
cial machinery from Britain and the United States 
to dig up and destroy (he insidious kans grass, 
whose root system penetrates more than three feet 
below the ground surface. 

Public sanitation, education, and labor also re- 
ceived the attention of the planners. There was 
talk of eradicating illiteracy in five years, training 
two million teachers, and increasing the amount 
spent on elementary education from a pre-war 
figure of ninety million to five hundred million 
dollars yearly. The recommendations of the Bhore 
Committee on public health were accepted, and a 
target was envisaged of 300,000 doctors, 778,000 
nurses, and 70,000 health visitors. There was also 
a Five Year Plan for labor which called for better 
working conditions, more housing, social security, 
and other benefits. 

A similar pattern of economic planning reform 
was being worked out in Pakistan. This nation, 
while very productive in certain raw materials and 
enjoying an adequate food supply, was seriously 
deficient in industrial resources. It produced large 
amounts of wheat, cotton, rice, and jute, but had 
no coal or iron. The most pressing need was to 
develop power resources for the new industries 
it planned. Oil surveys were therefore undertaken 
and huge water power projects planned to harness 
the rivers of West Punjab. In December 1947 
plans were laid for twenty-seven new industries. 
During the next two years various projects were 
initiated: jute mills; cotton factories; a large sugar 
mill; tanning, silk, and tobacco factories. 

During 1948, as India and Pakistan embarked 
upon an amazingly ambitious project of economic 
development, the mood of both governments was 
strongly socialistic, with faith in national planning, 
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n <lhlnm of priv.itc cnicrpri^c, nntl consequently 
n tironp intention to n:jtionali/c nn much of their 
inilustry nn possible. In n MMcmcnl of the Indian 
povernment made in April I9-JK the following 
principles were enunciated: 

(J) IIjc generation anti tlistrihution of electric 
power Will l>c regulated, and in certain instances, 
will he the function of the government, (2) 71ic 
st.ntc will have nn exclusive monopoly in the ease 
of munitions, ntomic energy, and the railways. 
(3) AH new projects in such fields ns coal, iron, 
steel, aircraft, oil. .nhiphuilding, radio, telegraph, 
and telephone apparatus will he the concern of 
government: nnd. after ten years, private enter- 
prise in all these fields will he reviewed hy the 
government, (d) 71ic state must have the power 
to plan and regulate certain basic industries, listed 
in eighteen categories, in addition to those men- 
tioned above. (5) Foreign capital will he wel- 
comed hut the major interest and cfTcctis'c control 
of all projects financed from abroad must be in 
Indian hands. Nehru. speaVing in June I9*tS, 
decl.ired: ‘AVc would rather delay our develop- 
ment. induslrin! or onhcrwisc, than submit to any 
hind of economic domination of any country’. 
Tint is an axiom which is accepted by everyone 
in Indi.a. . . 

Tins policy of scmi-sociidiralion, together with 
a fear of foreign economic imperialism, could be 
found in rakisf.an as well as in India, In the 


former, certain industries were to be run by the 
state and iwcnty'-scvcn categories of industry ss’crc 
to be subject to the central planning of the state. 
And even in private industry the government w'as 
to lay <Iown production goals and determine the 
location of factories. Foreign capital svas to be 
carefully controlled, nnd there were to be facilities 
for the remittance of reasonable proportions of 
the profits back to the foreign counlry^ 

Considering the terrible riots in the Punjab, the 
subsequent mass of refugees, the threat of svar in 
Kashmir, and the difilcultics of establishing and 
setting in motion a new machinery' of government, 
it is remarkable not only that Pakistan and India 
were able to formulate so many social reforms 
and industrial projects but that in the first two 
years of independence they were able to plan 
at all. 

Meanwhile, the mood in both nations was one 
of hope nnd confidence, as illustrated by the re- 
marks of an Indian professor visiting the United 
States. This visitor declared in a press interview 
that India is 

witnessing the beginnings of a renaissance in agricul- 
tural nnd rural sanitation, a rising tempo in industiy', 
mining nnd transportation, an improvement in the 
general standard of living and expectation of life on 
n sub<onIincntal scale, a vast educational expansion 
, , . and a steady introduction of people to constitu- 
tional and democratic institutions.'*^ 
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i'';i>rrrNnrNTr rou nnd India coincided 

one of the most troubled and menacing 
periods in world histor>*. Unlike the United Slates. 
Canada, and Australia, nations whose infancy was 
mote or less insulated from the interplay of power 
these new Asian powers were plummeted 
a! hifih in 1947 into the ver)* center of gigantic 
rrvolutionar)’ forces and rivalries. Tlicy faced 
not only the difRculiy of avoiding entanglements 
In the world rivalry’ between Russia, its satellites, 
and the AmcricanAVcstcm bloc, hut also the 
problem of protecting themselves against the dan* 
pers and complications stemming from the Asian 
revolution. 

In the light of this Asian revolution and the 
concomitant cxp.ansion of Soviet imperialism. 
India and P.'ikist.nn In the I950's assumed a new 
•ignificancc in world alTairs and a special im* 
fH>rjancc to the United States. Because of their 
traditions of parlinmcntar>* gos'cmmcnl bc- 
itucathed by British rule, their political stability, 
and the fact that they were relatively untouched 
by Comnnmism, there svas substantial ground 
for belief that these nations might act as an 
effective barrier to further Soviet expansion in 
S<iuihcasl Asia. Furthermore, they might stand 
as a hope to other Asian peoples that good gov- 
ernment and economic progress can be secured 
without tyranny. Finally, Pakistan and India 
might also scn‘c as a kind of bridge, assisting 
the Fast and the West to an understanding of 
each oiheris fundamental values and ways of life. 

India and Pakistan thus might play a decisive 
role in the affairs of one billion Asians, half the 
world's population, It also follows that the grow- 
ing importance of these two new states should elicit 
from the United States and its western partners 
and allies, especially Britain, every effort to under- 
stand their problems and to aid in solving them. 

If India and Pakistan arc to meet the challenge 
of their times, substantial progress must be made 
in four distinct fields, the first of which is the 
assurance of livelihood for their people. 

As we have already seen in the last chapter, 
a good start was made by both New Delhi and 
Karachi in the direction of increasing food output, 
providing new sources of power, launching in- 
duslrinlization, and improving the health and 
education of the people. However, it soon became 
apparent to both governments that it was one 
thing to plan oneself into prosperity but quite 
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a different matter to bring the plans to fruition. 
In both India and Pakistan there was a decided 
decline in confidence as plans failed to reach 
their goals and as capital was not forthcoming 
to finance the new schemes. India in particular 
experienced acute disillusionment, not so much 
because there was a failure to achieve substantial 
economic progress as because there were many 
ominous signs that the economic situation was 
deteriorating. In the faU of 1949 one observer 
noted, “Not even the gloomiest of political Jere- 
miahs had predicted the serious and rapid de- 
terioration of the Indian economy and the almost 
complete suspension of industrial expansion, 
which have been so marked in recent months.”^ 
This economic setback was attributable to 
the fact that grandiose plans had not correctly 
estimated the available natural resources, the 
existing technical personnel, and the amount of 
capital that could be procured from domestic 
sources. In the case of India, the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, in an analysis of govern- 
ment planning released in January 1950, main- 
tained that most of the plans were unrealistic and 
unrelated to the financial and physical resources 
of the country, and were in many cases being 
abandoned or drastically cut down. The total 
cost of central and provincial government proj- 
ects, it was estimated, would run to an annual 
cost of 200 crores of rupees, an expenditure that 
could not possibly be made except through the 
use of huge amounts of foreign capital, which 
thus far had not been obtained. As for the great 
multi-purpose irrigation projects, many of which 
called for completion in five years, it was stated 
that it would be difficult enough to complete 
them in twenty years. On November 14, 1950, 
in a broadcast to the nation, the late Sardar 
Patel, then Deputy Prime Minister, declared: 
“I can tell you quite frankly that the time for 
preparing paper schemes has gone; we cannot 
indulge any longer in the pastime of conjuring 
before our vision idealistic utopias.”^ 

It should also be pointed out that political 
considerations in both Pakistan and India were 
allowed to take precedence over economic needs 
and realities. The tragic quarrel over Kashmir, 
and with it the constant possibility of full scale 
war, forced Pakistan to earmark more than 60 
per cent of its budget for military purposes, and 
caused India to devote 50 per cent to military 



needs. And, as we will see shortly, a disastrous 
trade war broke out between Pakistan and India, 
almost completely disrupting commercial relations. 
The huge expenditure on arms and the cessation 
of mutually profitable trade relations made it 
almost impossible for either India or Pakistan 
to carry through an economic program of develop- 
ment and reform commensurate with the needs 
of their people. 

It is charged by many critics that industrial 
development in the Indian Union is being throttled 
by the government’s policies of nationalization of 
industry, limitation of dividends, and interference 
in labor relations. In the spring of 1948 Nehru 
had declared that the conflict between the social 
state and the profit motive would go on, and that 
only one would survive. He added, “It is clear that 
the State will survive and not that group which 
represents the private motive in industry.”® In- 
dian businessmen protested that while they were 
not against economic planning they were resolute- 
ly opposed to bureaucratic control. Whether 
justified or not, investors refused to place their 
funds in new enterprises, and since 1947 virtually 
no subscriptions of fresh capital have been forth- 
coming. Stock markets have remained sluggish, 
and in September 1948 an Indian financial re- 
porter observed, “A sepulchral silence has settled 
on the hall of the exchange; and the marking up 
of a single quotation has become quite an occa- 
sion for the handful of brokers who now meet 
where dozens used to congregate to shout their 
prices a year or two ago.”^ 

It has been estimated that India must save at 
least 8 per cent of her national income for new 
investment if she is to maintain even the present 
low standards of living. Since 1947, however, the 
country has been living on its reserves, disinvest- 
ing nearly two billion rupees in 1947. If this trend 
continues, the decline of production will become 
serious because of the lack of replacement of 
capital equipment. 

Foreign capital has proved as shy as domestic 
capital. The new Indian government manifested 
a deep suspicion of economic imperialism and 
with it a determination to lay down rigorous 
rules governing the investment of foreign capital. 
Nehru and his colleagues apparently were under 
the impression that, regardless of any limitations 
they might lay down, the business interests in the 
United States, Britain, and other western nations 
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\voii!d be eager (o invest capital in Indian enter- 
prise. Such investment, Jiowcver. has not been 
forthcoming. Tlic amount of foreign capital 
secured by both Pakistan and India has been 
relatively smalh American capital has been espe- 
cially diflkult to secure, and in commenting on 
(his fact Dr. llcnr>’ F. Grady, the American am- 
bassador to India, bluntly explained; 

U a country fears “dqminalion of foreign capital,*’ 
it is perfectly logical for it to pass laws and maVc 
administr.alivc provisions keeping foreign capital out. 
lUit it is inconsistent for the leaders of a country 
to complain that capital docs not come in when they 
nre t.aking mc.isurcs and announcing policies which 
have no other effect than to keep it oul.^^ 

In the Indian Union it was quite apparent by 
the end of 1950 that grandiose plans had been 
conceived in an atmosphere of undue opti- 
mism. (hat funds which should he spent (o build 
up (he economic sinews of the state w'crc being 
drained away in military expenditures, and that 
capital for new enterprise was not available in 
adequate amounts, either from domestic or from 
foreign sources. 

Added to these disturbing features were other 
alarming conditions in the general economic 
malaise. Industrial production, which had in- 
creased 20 per cent during the war, was steadily 
dropping back to 1939 levels; and a( the same 
time that industrial output for Jndinn needs was 
quite inadequate, only two thirds of the factories 
were operating at full capacity. Agricultural pro- 
duction also declined from 3 to 7 per cent 
below the figures for the period 1936 to 1939. 
There was also Uiilc substantial progress in social 
and economic reform. Imperative economies 
forced by lack of funds have resulted in drastic 
reductions in health, education, and labor welfare 
budgets. For the same reason long overdue agrar- 
ian reform, especially the buying out of the 
landlords, has lagged, and such schemes as have 
been passed call upon the peasants themselves 
to bear the chief cost. 

More important than any long range reforms 
arc the problems of inflation and the growing 
deficit in food supplies. Since 1939 the wholesale 
price index in India has climbed fourfold, from 
an index of 100 to that of 458 in December 1949. 

In 1950 prices declined a trifle, back to 413, but 
then began advancing at the rate of 1.4 per cent 


a month. This skyrocketing of prices has placed 
an intolerable burden upon the industrial workers 
in the cities and threatens to destroy the white 
collar and lower middle classes. An American 
economist and student of Southeast Asia sums 
up the situ«ation in India in a somber statement: 
*Thc gcncml picture in post-war India is that of 
the rich getting richer, the middle groups shrink- 
ing, and the poor getting relatively, and perhaps 
absolutely, poorer.”^ 

This dark economic panorama is not yet com- 
plete, however, for in 1950 India suffered severe- 
ly from a series of natural calamities, drought, 
floods, and earthquakes, which destroyed more 
than six million tons of food grains in the field. 
In 1947 the new Indian government set up 
the goal of food self-sufficiency by 1951, but 
each year has witnessed larger and larger impor- 
tations of foreign food grains — in 1948 nearly 
three million tons and in 1949 close to four 
million. In 1949 food imports cost more than 
£113,000,000, and a large share of them had to 
be purchased with dollars. Largely because of 
the necessity of buying these huge food stocks 
India> has had an unfavorable balance of trade, 
which in 1949 was close to 600,000,000 dollars. 
This deficit has been met only by using up the 
sterling balances held for India in London. And 
so, instead of using the important credits for pur- 
chase of the capital equipment so vital in building 
up the industrial structure, India has been forced 
to use them for food. By the end of 1950 the coun- 
try was facing the dread prospect of famine, with 
food rations reduced 25 per cent, and with the 
necessity of securing six million tons of food 
grains from abroad. If such a huge quantity of 
food had to be secured by outright purchase, 
it would mean that India would be forced to 
discontinue all other imports. In 1951 a proposal 
to ship grain to India was laid before the United 
States Congress. 

In this economic discussion, main emphasis has 
been placed on the Indian Union, where the 
situation is much more serious than in Pakistan. 

In this latter country, as in India, there has been 
too much faith in economic planning and too 
much expenditure for the army, but the country 
still has enough food for its people and produces 
several excellent cash crops that give it a sub- 
stantial overall favorable balance of trade. Un- 
like India; therefore, Pakistan faces no immediate 
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economic crisis but, as in the case of her neigh- 
bor, the long term problem of economic reform 
and development remains, calling for a higher 
standard of living for the masses, land reforms, 
and more exten'sive health and educational serv- 
ices. Thus far “the country’s resources are going 
down the military drain and little is being spent on 
constructive development.”^ 

Turning from the problem of livelihood and 
the field of economics, we find that the second 
basic challenge before Pakistan and India is that 
of establishing a reasonably sound, efficient, and 
responsible system of parliamentary government 
based upon the traditional two-party system. Self- 
government in the newly emancipated colonial 
areas of Asia is a daring experiment, and, as we 
have earlier indicated, the results in such areas as 
the Philippines, Burma, and Indonesia have not 
been too encouraging. Colonial nationalism has 
been prone to regard democratic constitutions as 
ends in themselves, capable of providing almost 
automatically honest and stable popular govern- 
ment. But an American student of Indian history 
warns: 

Until India and Pakistan have had greater political 
experience and a longer existence independent of 
each other and Great Britain, no written constitu- 
tion, however wisely framed, can guarantee against 
the emergence of a type of oligarchic rule more akin 
to the past than to the democratic future which the* 
framers have environed.® 

Thus far, both Pakistan and the Indian Union 
have been one-party states, the Muslim League 
and the Congress dominating practically all seg- 
ments of politics without the challenge of an 
effective opposition. In Pakistan a stable and 
moderately efficient government has been created, 
still based upon the 1935 Government of India Act. 
At the top there are a few outstanding statesmen 
in the national ministry, but there is a serious 
shortage of superior leaders in the highest political 
posts, and among the members of the civU service 
the percentage of poorly trained men is too high. 
While the dominance of the Muslim League was 
perhaps desirable in the critical days following par- 
tition, the time is now overdue for the building up 
of a healthy parliamentary opposition. Unlike the 
situation in India, there is no immediately serious 
economic crisis, the people have enough to eat, 
and the siren call of the Communists has been 


. largely unheeded. If extremism in politics does 
develop, it will probably be not from the left but 
from the right. There are Muslim extremists, such 
as Maulana Maududi, who champion a militant 
orthodoxy, regarding Hindus in Pakistan as second- 
class citizens, and demanding that there be no 
separation between church and state. 

The state of politics in India is much more 
fluid and more critical, largely because Congress 
promised so much to the masses before independ- 
ence and because the economic situation is much 
more serious. Congress “is discovering it is much 
easier to be a popular revolutionary than a popu- 
lar national government. While food prices soar, 
educational reforms lag, and land reforms scarcely 
get beyond the blueprint stage, resentment ^ and 
disillusionment are spreading among the peasants 
and city workers. There is widespread complaint 
against the corruption and maladministration of 
the various Congress governments in the provinces 
and in the central government. ,Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, the , President . of the Republic, has in- 
veighed in public speeches^ against the bribery, 
corruption, and blackmarketing, 'and against “a 
general deterioration in our moral life.”^^ 

There is abundant testimony to prove that the 
Congress has lost much of its former reformist 
zeal and that it has moved in the direction of the 
right since independence. Some observers in in- 
terpreting this fact declare Congress has become 
the tool of big business; and, in support of this 
contention, they point to the government’s re- 
duction of tax rates in the higher income brackets, 
the slowing down of the nationalization program, 
and, the watering down of many plans for eco- 
nomic reform.^^ There is undoubtedly truth in 
these assertions, but it is equally true that Con- 
gress has faltered and slowed down on its pre-1947 
program of social and economic revolution be- 
cause of the very complexity of its task and 
because obduracy to change is found in several 
important quarters outside of big business. Nehru 
has become more conservative and cautious in his 
approach to reform, because his government must 
pick its way cautiously forward amid the conflict- 
ing interests of the industrialists, the peasant 
agrarian reformers, the Hindu religious extremists, 
moderate Socialists, and militant Communists. 

In November 1951 India will hold its first 
general election, and 170 million voters arc quali- 
fied to go to the polls. In this first national political 
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content il IS unlikely Ihnl Congress will be defeated 
unless there is a major famine catastrophe. Con- 
grs'ss is losing strength both to new groups that arc 
breaking away from its own organization and to 
parties like \hc Mahasahha and the Socialists. Just 
how much strength il will lose and to which rivals 
is conjectural, 

Hie Socialists, led by Jnyaprnknsh N a ray an, 
arc numerically small, perhaps numbering no 
more than 120.000. Yet they have been scoring 
some important successes in municipal and by- 
elections, llic Socialist party espouses large scale 
indiisirinlizalion, land reform, immediate nationali- 
z.alion of key industries, and the retention of 
private enterprise in small businesses. Democratic 
methods are to be used in reaching these go.als. 
N.ar.ayan and his colleagues arc at present to'ing 
lo gain the support of the pcas.ants and arc work- 
ing in some 200 villages on a program of rural 
reconstruction involving the building of roads and 
the improvement of water supplies and sanitary 
conditions, Tlicrc arc substantial numbers in India 
to whom the Socialists would seem *‘to offer the 
only hope of India evolving a two-party system 
of democracy.*'*- 

On the extreme political fringes llicrc arc sev- 
eral groups. In 194S, following the International 
Youth Conference of Communists held in March 
at Calcutta, the Indian Communists under in- 
structions from Moscow began a campaign of ter- 
rorism against the Indian government. These 
tactics were duplicated in all other countries in 
Southeast Asia. Tlicrc w:is a mounting toll of 
bomb outrages, murders of landlords, and sabotage 
on the railroads. Tliousands of Communists were 
imprisoned, and Prime Minister Nehru left no 
doubt that he and his government regarded the 
Jndian Communists as enemies of the state. The 
mass of people reacted against Communist ter- 
rorism, and as a result the party’s membership 
(never more than 100,000) and its influence de- 
clined throughout 1950. 

As we have seen in Chapter X, the Mahasahha 
and the R.S.S.S. (Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh, 
the National Voluntary Service Association) are 
extremist Hindu parties, the latter having a disct- 
plincd and uniformed membership somewhat 
reminiscent of fascist organizations in the 1930’s 
in Europe. These exponents of Hindu domination 
stand for no appeasement of Muslims, the ultimate 
incorporaUoQ of as much of Pakistan into the 


Indian Union as possible, the preservation of caste, 
and the perpetuation of orthodox Hinduism. Im- 
mediately after the assassination of Gandhi, a 
wave of popular denunciation descended upon 
these extremist organizations. During the next 
two years, however, the quarrel with Pakistan 
tended to exacerbate Hindu nationalism, and both 
the Mahasahha and the R.S.S.S. found increasing 
popular support. It may be significant that in 
October 1949 the government ban against the 
R.S.S.S. was removed, and it was accepted as part 
of the Congress party. The Indian Socialist party 
was vehement in its denunciation of this action, 
declaring it was characteristic of the drift of the 
country' toward fascism. 

The Indian political situation on the eve of the 
first national election was delicately balanced. The 
government needed the support of the indus- 
trialists, the peasants, and the urban workers. 
But could adequate economic and social reforms 
be achieved at the behest of the two latter groups 
without alienating the ranks of the wealthy and 
the privileged? And, outside these groups, the 
Mahasahha and the R.S.S.S., strengthened by dis- 
gruntled Hindu refugees and the anti-Muslim 
feeling occasioned by the deadlock in Kashmir, 
increased their following. There was, therefore, 
the possibility that the economic right and the 
religious right might see the mutual advantage of 
joining forces. 

Perhaps the best hope for a stable and demo- 
cratic government in India is that Congress will 
be able to develop within itself a strong liberal 
or Icft-of-centcr group ready when necessary to 
co-operate with the Socialist party in the realiza- 
tion of social gains and in effectively uniting 
against both the extreme right and the extreme left. 

As new nations seeking eagerly to carry out 
domestic reforms and to consolidate their strength, 
Pakistan and India are vitally interested in world 
peace and, more specifically, in the political sta- 
bilization of Asia. The defense of India and 
Southeast Asia had been the responsibility of 
Great Britain for the 150 years preceding inde- 
pendence. The whole area of the Middle East, 
Southeast Asia, and the great Indian Ocean basin 
was guarded by British sea power. Following the 
liquidation of British rule in a large segment of 
Southeast* Asia, a new defense arrangement be- 
came essential * for what an Indian publicist has 
defined as “the Indian Ocean area with Afghani- 
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.s!nn, Sinkfan^ and Tibet ns the outer northem rin^^ 
constiluting the real .security region of Indin/**^ 
This same scholar, just before iIjc grant of inde- 
pendence to India and Pakistan, pointed to the 
Soviet power controlling nil of the Eurasian heart- 
land and insisted that only !)y the organization of 
the maritime rim of Asia in nn alliance with Great 
Hritain could Russian power in Southeast Asia 
be contained. Said Panikkar, now Indian ambas- 
sador to Comnninist China, “A permanent alliance 
for security I)clss'ccn England and India is a pri- 
mary ncccssiiy.*'*^ 

Wiile India and Pakistan have not made mili- 
tary' alliances with Great Britain, they have con- 
tinued to be members of the British Common- 
wealth. U7icn India proceeded to draft a constitu- 
tion that would make her a sovereign republic, the 
question arose ns to how this republican status 
could be squared with allegiance to the Crown, the 
one common feature tlint had, heretofore, united 
the Dominions in the Commonwealth. During the 
course of the first two years of independence, it 
became more apparent to Pakistanis and Indians 
that their association with the other members of 
the Commonwealth would be on the basis of 
complete equality, and that there were a number 
of important reasons for remaining in what one 
might think of as nn informal association of na- 
tions. British advisers were playing an important 
role in both the Pakistan and Indian armed 
forces; Britain was still the leading nation in 
India’s foreign trade; Britain’s war debts tied 
India to the sterling bloc; and there were also 
important tics with British shipping, banking, 
and insurance. 

In April 1949 the prime ministers of the various 
Dominions met in conference in London to see if 
some formula could be devised that would keep 
the republic of India within the Commonwealth. 
Agreement was reached in six days whereby India 
could remain a full member, giving up her former 
allegiance to the Crown but now acknowledging 
the King “as a symbol of the free association of its 
independent member nations and, as such, the 
Head of the Commonwealth.*’^'^ This agreement 
was ratified by the Indian Constituent Assembly 
with only one dissenting vote. Representatives of 
the Indian republic on numerous occasions have 
defended their Commonwealth membership and 
have referred to its constructive influence in world 
affairs. 


Pakistan was happy to continue as a Dominion, 
with close ties to Britain as a kind of protection 
against her much larger neighbor India. As we 
will now see, however, in connection with the 
discussion of the Kashmir affair, the failure of 
Britain and the other Dominions to exert pressure 
on India in securing a solution severely weakened 
the Commonwealth connection in Pakistan. 

It was encouraging that India and Pakistan con- 
tinued their co-operative association with Britain 
and the other Dominions, but it was doubly dis- 
appointing that where co-operation was most vital, 
on the Indian sub-continent, the two new nations 
continued what can be called the “Little Cold 
War,’’ A cease-fire agreement had been secured 
in Kashmir in January 1949, and for tw'o years 
negotiations continued fruitlessly. It was agreed 
that a plebiscite should be held, but India main- 
tained that Pakistan had been the aggressor and 
that there could be no voting until all her troops 
were withdrawn and the forces of the pro-Pabs- 
lan Azad Free Government disbanded. 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz failed to secure 
agreement as the Plebiscite Administrator, and in 
the spring of 1950 an Australian jurist, Sir Owen 
Dixon, was named by the Security Council as 
mediator. WTiilc Dixon in his Report did agree 
that on the basis of international law Pakistan 
had committed aggression, he declared on the 
matter of the plebiscite that India’s agreement 
would never be obtained for an arrangement 
which would insure a fair and unintimidated ex- 
pression of opinion in Kashmir.* Dixon had to 
report failure to bring India and Pakistan together. 

In January 1951 the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers again convened in London, primarily 
with the view of surveying the threatening war 
situation in the Far East. At the outset, Liaquat 
Ali Khan refused to attend the Conference unless 
the question of Kashmir could be formally placed 
on the agenda. Finally the Pakistan Prime Minister ^ 
was induced to come to London, and Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues strove mightily to help the 
disputants arrive at agreement. Various sugges- 
tions were made, the most important being _that 
Commonwealth forces from outside the Indian 
sub-continent should take over the policing of 
Kashmir while a plebiscite was undertaken. But 
Nehru was unable to accept this offer on behalf of 
the Indian government, and the Kashmir problem 
remained as menacing as ever. 
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in mind wlicn lie said: 


To-ilirr we could piny an important role in 
uahilirinp A^ia l>ec.-une we po^wss the two stronp 
md XaMc Govcrnmenlt in this comment. Hut divided 
iy the m'picions which the K.ndimir dispute keeps 
dive it is unre.s1is,ie to ..alt. of either Pakistan or 
dharat (Indial successfully phiying their role in 
V.ia."> 

In the general field of foreign policy. Pakistan 
rnd India have followed certain common objec- 
ives. noth states have given firm support to the 
United Nations and its Charter and have cen 


vipilnnt in championing the Asian point of view 
in the ctnmciK of the world. Tlicy have nlso been 
enj^rr to support opprcs^cd peoples and to en- 
courage the li(|uida(ion of the remaining vestiges 
of coloniali*im In Asia. Any slight directed against 
Asians in general and Indians in particular is 
deeply ^e^enlc^l. Tl\is clmmpioning of Asian in- 
tc^c^t^ and point of view is illustrated by the call- 
ing of tlic F'irst Asian Relations Conference at 
New Delhi in April 1947, at which time repre- 
sent .at ives from all over Asia met to discuss prob- 
lems .and issues of common interest. Again, in 
Januar>‘ 1949, Nchni issued invitations to the 
Asian governments to send representatives to a 
conference in New Delhi to see what could 
be done to assist the Indonesian Republics cause 
against the Netherlands government. 

Hy rc;\son of licr size and the world reputation 
of her main spokesman, Jawaharlal Nehru, India 
lias become a more significant factor than her 
neighbor, P.akistan, in international affairs. In 
foreign policy India has attempted lo follow a 
course of non-involvement, steering clear of en- 
tangling commitments with either Russia and her 
satellites on llic one hand, or the United Stales 
and the western democracies on the other. Tins 
policy has been defined as “constructive non- 
alignment with other power blocs and not ns 
neuir.iliiy."^’ 

In the ease of Chinn and the Korean crisis, 
Nehru as the spokesman for India not only has 
followed the independent policy already defined 
between the so-called Soviet and American power 
blocs but, much more important, has taken on 
the position of the interpreter and defender of 
Asian nationalism. Nehru maintains that revolu- 
tionary’ movements in Asia arc basically national- 
istic, and that their utilization of Communist 
techniques and their orientation toward Moscow 
have occurred because for many Asians there 
was no other alternative. Once the revolution is 
successful and consolidated, countries such as 
China will stand on their own as independent 
Asian national entities, not subordinate to any 
other nation. Nehru always stresses the sensi- 
tiveness and pride of Asians and the inability of 
westerners lo understand these characteristics of 
the new Asia. Specifically in the case of China it 
is maintained that the Chinese People’s Republic 
at Peiping has been motivated by understandable 
and sincere suspicions and fears, stemming from 
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Amcrienn aui to Chinnp Kni-shek ni the dose of 
World War II, the refusal to .sent Communist China 
in the United Nations, the protection of Chiang 
and his army by the Amcrienn fleet around For- 
mosa. and the crossing of the 3Kth parallel in 
Korea by United Nations forces and lltcir ap- 
proach to the Manchurian border. 

Following the invasion of South Korea by its 
northern neighbor in June 1950, India supported 
the U.N. action .branding the North Koreans 
as aggressors but neither India nor Pakistan felt 
prepared to send a contingent to join the U.N. 
forces in Korea. Nehru constantly championed 
the course of mediation and cautiousness, and 
the Indian delegate. Sir Hcncgnl Rau. in the Secur- 
ity Council cspcci.illy warned of the danger of 
crossing the 38ih parallel. 

Following the intcrs'cntion of Chinese Com- 
munist armies in Korea in November 1950, India 
assumed the leadership of an Asian and Near 
Fastem group of thirteen countries seeking to 
achieve a cease-fire in Korea and the solution 
of all basic issues in the Far East, such as the 
seating of the Peiping regime in the United Na- 
tions. the Formosa problem, and the rc-cstablish- 
ment of a popular and united government in 
Korea. Two cease-fire proposals were adopted 
but were rejected by Mao Tsc-tung*s Communist 
government. On February' 1, 1951, despite the 
arguments put fonvard by Sir Bcncgal Rau, the 
United Nations General Assembly formally found 
Communist China guilty of aggression in Korea. 
In the voting, nine Near Eastern nations abstained, 
as did Pakistan, w'hilc Burma and India joined 
the Soviet bloc of five members in voting against 
the resolution. 

The diplomatic line followed by India in the 
U.N. irritated and even angered many Americans, 
who called its policy one of appeasement. There 
were also important circles of Indian opinion 
that were growing increasingly dissatisfied with 
Nehru’s “in between” policy. Growing criticism 
became quite marked after Communist Chinese 
forces invaded Tibet in October 1950 and after 
India’s note to Peiping protesting against this 
action was rejected by the Chinese, One Indian 
critic declared, “We are preaching to the world 
high sounding principles which are not followed 
at home and are behaving like innocents abroad. 
We are nobody’s darling. The Communist Powers 
regard us as a stooge of the Anglo-American 


bloc, and that bloc regards us as blockheads who 
want to have the best of both worlds.”^® 

In the spring of 1951 no one could easily guess 
wliclhcr Nehru was right in his main contention 
that China, suffused with its new nationalism, 
would remain Chinese in the long run and would 
not be a wheel of the chariot of Soviet im- 
perialism. Back of Nehru’s views is the desire not 
to alienate China, for in the near future, as this 
potentially great world power gains strength, he 
believes it will also be able to adopt an independent 
policy vis-a-vis Russia. India and China might 
then, as Asian powers speaking for Asia, consti- 
tute a third force in world affairs. 

In this prospect for the Indian sub-continent 
the fourth and final challenge is perhaps the most 
fundamental, for it concerns the inner conflict of 
India and Pakistan, involving tensions of the spirit 
and of the mind, as they seek to achieve a satis- 
factory' balance and accommodation between their 
traditional ways of life and the new forces brought 
by the impact of w'cstcm culture. With British 
rule and India’s growing contact with the outside 
world came the influence of parliamentarianisra, 
nationalism, science, and industrial technology, 
all calling for some kind of adjustment from tradi- 
tional beliefs and behavior patterns. 

On every' hand one observes in India the clash 
of cultures, of the old and the new. There are 
Gandhian pacifism and the realities of the world 
of power politics; the paradox of public servants 
trying to give their complete allegiance to the state 
and at the same time carrying out their old tradi- 
tions of loyalty to the family. There is the antithesis 
between creating a political democracy with a 
constitution and leaving practically unchanged the 
social compartmentalism and inequalities of a caste 
system. There is the illogicality of trying -to raise 
standards of living while at the same time retaining 
such expensive beliefs as the sanctity of animal ' 
life, especially that of the cow. 

Perhaps the best hope lies in following the 
middle path, which seeks to find the best in both 
the traditional culture and that of the West and to 
blend them into a meaningful synthesis. Jawaharlal 
Nehru may be said to represent this happy balance 
between the old and the new, and it has been sought 
by the late Rabindranath Tagore, who believed 
that there should be “a collaboration of East and 
West, each giving its best and taking the best the 
other can offer.”^® 



IN’ mx: preparation of this volume, most of the 
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